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TRE nn iP ARR ER o 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute joins 
the whole of India and the World in paying its 
tribute of reverence and gratitude to the sacred memory 
of MAHATMA GANDHI, Father of our Nation and 
Beloved of lis People, Apostle of Truth and Non Violence, 
Saint and Prophet of Peace, Great Soldier of Freedom, 
and Lover, above all, of the Lowly, the Humble and 
the Oppressed. 
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ECCE HOMO 
. ( Behold the Man 1}. 
Behold this Man, who, loin-eloth clad 


-Walked like a Bird on earth’! 
: He ate palm-dates and drank goats’ mil. 
“And his skin was as soft as silk. 


He had no form nor comeliness : 
He took upon his slender self 
The woes of every weeping wight; 


` He prayed for power to set them right. . 


* * * 


M 


He gave us hope, he gave us heart 
He made us hold our head aloft 
And when he ’gan his wheel to spin 
. The soul of Ind he galvanized. 
This man of woe had heart of gold 
He hated not John Bull nor Turk 
, He loved us more, ’tis true, but then 
. He hated none, he hated none, 
:- क * x 
He felt in his own flesh and heart 
The insult and the unkind dart 
That rank inflicted on the file 
In Ind and Afric's far off soil. 
One day he said * young Men come on 
And wend with me to Dandi beach : 
Let's make some salt and taste its swect 
For salt self-made doth savour sweet `. 
* * * 
He set a-movo his passion-play 
And set at nought the tyrant’s laws! 
Fasted he to death in gaol 
To mend Macdonald’s unjust clause ! 
Praised be the Lord who so ordained 
His cosmic time-wheel’s dance, to send 
This Saint to us between two wars 
` Fought with the tank and atom bomb. 


x * * 


He put agide both tank and bomb: 

" I have no use for these”, said he; 
“ The power of my people's soul 

Is greater far than they : 

Know you, who use the bomb to-day 
Bhalliperish by the bomb one day ! 


-2- 
Let would-be Hitlers understand 
The writing on the wall, per dieu! 
. Thou needst not kill the cobra, mind, 
‘Let matter split, but not mankind " ! 
* * है x 
He was that dauntless that he lived 
In mud-built hut in Naokhali 
Where, made of straw, the sons of wealth 
Trembled to dwell 8 single day ! 
His sou: was built on harmony 
He sacrificed his 811 for love ; 
80 by that act all purified 


Men's souls emerged like birds from cage. 
* * * 


His Atmic flame in him had grown 
To Promethean fire | | 
His gastric heat made monarchs quake 
And grant with winuing grace, 
* * ह * 
Come great and small, come young and old 
ing songs of thankfulness and praise 
That God sent us our Gandhiji 
Who is not dead, but still remains 
Substantiate with our holy shrines 
And holy rivers far and wide: i 
His light shall now our leaders lead _ iu Sh 
To greater and still taller deeds! 
* 0c * * 
The world was full of broken rays 
And smaller men whose name was dust; 
He shined on them with polar light 
His arc full wide as rainbow bright; 
World's hills and dales resound his Voice: 
" Let Matter split, but not Mankind”! 


18 Feb 1948, - | WP Gon 
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MUSLIM HISTORIANS ON MUHAMMAD SHAH 


BAHMANY I'S WAR WITH VIJAYANAGARA. 
BY 
N. VENKATARAMANAYYA 


~ The history of Muhammad Shab Is war with Vijayanagara 
cannot be easily reconstructed owing to the conflicting character 
of the evidence available on the subject. Contemporary notices 
of the war are irretrievably lost. A. few extracts from Tohat-us~ 
Salatin of Mulla 2590 Bidary, who was a page and the seal- 
bearer in the service of Muhammad Shah Bahmany I, are, no 
doubt, preserved in the pages of Ferishta ; but they throw no real 
light on the events of the war. The earliest writer whose work 
has come down to us is Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad Bakhshy 
who was in ths service of Akbar in the latter half of the 16th 
century A.D. In his Tabaqat-i-Akbary, compiled in A. D. 
1583, he gives a brief account of Muhammad Shah’s war with 
Vijayanagara. It is said that one day, after the celebration of a 
festival in commemoration of his victory over the ruler of 
Bilampatan, a messenger came to the court of Muhammad 
Shah with the news that the Ray of Vijayanagara attacked the 
fort of Mudhol belonging to the Sultan and put all the Mussal- 
mans of the place to death. On hearing this sad news, Muham- 
mad Shah was enraged, and he set out immediately with an 
immense army to punish him ; but the Raya fled, on the approach 
of the Muslim army, in panic, and took refuge in a strong fort, 
The Sultan invested the fort for some days, but finding 
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that it was not easy to take it, he feigned illness and retreated 
towards Gulbarga. As soon as the Sultan crossed the Krsna, the 
Raya opened the gates of the fort, and allowed his men to return to 
their respective homes, The Sultan came back by rapid marches, 
defeated the Raya in a battle, and returned home laden with 
booty. ! 

The next writer who describes this war is Muhammad Qasim 
Ferishta, who came to India from his native country, Persia, 
about the time when Nizdm-ud~Din Ahmad completed his 
history, He lived at Ahmadnagar in the court of Burhan Nizam 
Shah II for some time, and left in A. H. 998/A, D. 1589, for 
Bijapur, where he began to write his famous history soon after. 
As his work stops with A, D. 1607, it is obvious that he laid 
down his pen in that year, though he appears to have made a 
few additions here and there subsequently. According to 
Ferishta, Muhammad Shah Bahmany I, after the conclusion of 
the treaty with Ray of Tiling, held a festival for forty days in 
honour of his victory, when he wrote a barat, to provoke evidently 
a war, to the King of Vijayanagara for the payment of remunera- 
tion to the singers and dancers, who entertained him on the 
occasion. The latter took up the challenge promptly. He -put 
the singers and dancers, who brought the barat, to disgrace, and 
turned them out of his capital. Next, he proceeded at the head 
of a large army towards the Bahmany frontier, and having 
established his camp near Adény on the Tungabhadra, laid waste 
the Muslim territory, Taking advantage of the rainy season, 
and the inundation of the river, Krsna, he marched to Mudgal, 
which he captured after a short siege, and put to death the 
entire Muslim garrison, On hearing of this disaster, Muhammad 





1 Tabaqat-i-Akbary, III ( Eng. Tr. ), pp. 14-16. 

2 The translation of this passage by Briggs does not bring out tho sense 
of the original quite accurately. He renders it as “ the Raja of Beejanuggur, 
meanwhile, inspite of the rainy season and the inundation of the Krishna, 
arrived before the fortress of Moodkul to which he laid siege” ( Briggs 
Ferishta, II, p. 310). It appears from this that the inundation of the Krsna 
was an obstacle in his path which he nevertheless crossed and reached 
Mudgal. (This is quite opposed to the meaning of Ferishta ( faürskh-i- 
Ferishta, ( Narval Kishore Edn, p. 289 ). 

( continued on the next page ) 


Muslim Historians on Mubammad Shah Babmany Ps War 3 


Shah set out, without even waiting for the assemblage of his 
forces, which he had already summoned, for Mudgal in Jumady 
I. A. H. 767|Jan. A. D. 1366. He advanced rapidly, and crossed 
the Krsna with only nine thousand chosen horse. The King of 
Vijayanagara, notwithstanding his vast army, was so alarmed at 
the approach of the Sultan that he resolved to flee at once. He 
sent away his treasures and elephanis towards his capital, and 
was preparing to follow them soon. Getting scent of the move- 
ment of the Hindus, Muhammad Shah marched swiftly with his 
forces, and pounced on the Hindu camp before dawn on a 
dark and stormy night; the Hindus fled precipitately towards 
Adóny; the Sultan plundered their grain market and baggage, 
and put to death everyone whom he found there. He then returned 
to Mudgal and spent the rainy season in the fort. Meanwhile, 
Khan Muhammad, whom the Sultin commanded to come with 
the forces of Daulat&ábad, joined him; and the Sultan, thus 
reinforced, set out again from Mudgal and proceedad towards the 
Vijayanagara camp at Adony. 

King Krsna Raya of Vijayanagara entrusted the command 
of the fort to his sister’s son, and took up his position at the head 
of a vast army outside, on a plain near the Tungabhadrà; but 
Muhammad Shah, however, did not lay siege to Adóny ; nor did 
he attack the Hindu army encamped on the bank of the river. 
He crossed instead the Tungabhadrà, and advanced on the Hindu 
capital, Vijayanagara. Krsna Raya then summoned a council 
of his nobles, and appointed, on their advice, Bhój Mal, one of his 
relations on his mother’s side, commander-in-chief of the army, 
and entrusted fo him the conduct of the war against the 








( continued from the previous page ) 
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‘The phrase +454) j] in this passage does not mean ‘in spite of’ or ‘ not- 
withstanding’ as Briggs and Scott translate it respectively ; it means here 
‘because’, or ‘on account of’, The passage under consideration must, 
, therefore, be translated as, “the Raja of Bijanagar, on account of the rainy 
season and inundation of the river, Krishna, came with assurance to the fort 
of'Mudgal", The assurance was due to the fact that the Sultan who was on 
the northern side of the river would not be able to cross it on account of the 
inundation and come to the rescue of the fort. 
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Muhammadans, Bh6j Mal marched with forty thousand horse 
and five hundred thousand men to oppose Muhammad Shah, An 
engagement took place on 14 Zi 'l-qa'da, A. H. 767 | 22. Aug. 
A. D. 1366, in which artillery played an important part, Bhoj 
Mal was mortally wounded and was carried away from the 
field. The Hindus fled in panic on all sides, Muhammad Shah 
then advanced on the camp of Krsna Raya, who, unable to oppose 
him fled to jungles; but the Sultan pursued him relentlessly from 
place to place. Atthe end of three moths ( Dec, A. D. 1366 ), 
unable to shake off the Sultan, he returned to Vijayanagara and 
shut himself in the fort. Muhammad Shah also arrived near 
the city, where he stayed with his army fora month (Jan. A. D 
1367 ); but unable to remain there owing to the molestation of 
the Hindus, he pretended illness and retreated from the place, 
with the object of drawing Krsna Raya out of the fort. As ex- 
pected, the Raya emerged from the fort with his forces, and 
pursued the retreating Muslim army. After crossing the river 
Tutgabhadra, one night about dawn, Muhammad Shah made a 
surprise attack on the Vijayanagara camp and began to slay the 
enemy in their beds. Krsna Raya, who was rudely. awakened 
from a drunken slumber, fled in panic from the camp and crept 
into his capital again. Muhammad Shah slew a large number of 
people, plundered his camp and laid waste the country round 
Vijayanagara, The bralimans and the principal officers of the 
“state then begged Krsna Raya to make peace with the Muham- 
madans ; and as the Raya was not able to offer effective resistance 
to the enemy and protect his subjects, he had to fall in with 
their wishes, and send ambassadors to the Sultan to sue for 
peace. The Sultan agreed to suspend hostilities and return to 
his kingdom, provided that Krsna Raya honoured his bard, and 
paid remuneration to the dancers and singers. The ambassadors 
of Krsna Raya, having immediately agreed to this condition, a 
treaty was concluded; and Muhammad Shah at the request of 
the Hindu ambassadors, gave an undertaking binding himself 
and his successors not to slay in future wars innocent people 
after 2 victory and returned home, ! 


1 Briggs: Ferishta, IT, pp. 309-319. 
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At the time, when Ferishta was writing his history at Bijapur, 
another writer, Sayyid ‘Ali bin ’Aziz ul-lah Tabataba’ was engag- 
edin a similar task at Ahmadnagar. Unlike the other two 
historians mentioned above, Sayyid ‘Ali places Muhammad 
Shah’s war with Vijayanagara at the very beginning of his 
reign, even before his campaign against Filampatan. His 
account is very brief; and it does not refer even fo a single 
incident that happened during the war. Muhammad Shah, 
according to him, declared war on Vijayanagara with the ides of 
conquering that country. The Raya opposed him with a huge 
army. Both sides fought bravely, and the battle raged fiercely. 
The Hindus were, however, defeated ultimately, and they fled 
from the field. The Sultan plundered Vijayanagara territory, 
destroyed the temples and returned home with much booty. ! 


Ths next writer who describes the war is the celebrated Khaff 
Khan, who was in the service of the Mughal emperor, Aurangazeb. 
He wrote his history secretly during the time of that emperor, 
on account of the imperial farman prohibiting tbe compilation of 
unauthorized histories by private individuals, and published it 
sometime after the emperor’s death. Though late, and based on 
earlier works such as Ferishta, Khafl Khan’s history is never- 
theless valuable, as it contains much valuable information 
derived from older sources not available at present. Khaf! Khan, 
like Ferishta, alludes to the despatch of the barat and the 
expulsion of the singers and the dancers from his capital by the 
Raya. From this point his narrative takes a different turn and 
presents 8 picture of the war quite dissimilar to what is found in 
other works on the subject. Sultan Muhammad Shah, according 
to Khafi Khan, declered war on Vijayanagara as soon as he came 
to know that the Raya refused to honour his barat, and marched 
forth with his personal forces, and such of the troops of the pro- 
vinces of his kingdom that he then had with him together fresh 
reeruits. He was accompanied by a train of artillery manned by 
Rim! and Farang! gunners under the command of Muhammad 
Khan, son of Safdar Khan Rimi. On hearing of the advance of 
the Sultan, the Raya gathered together his forces, and proceeded 





i Burhan-i-Ma’agir, IA XXVIII p. 180. 
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at the head of a vast army consisting of two hundred thousand foot 
to oppose him. The war which began in this manner was protrac- 
ted. After much hard fighting, countless infidels fell a prey to the 
swords of the faithful, and several thousands of Mussalmans 
attained the dignity of martyrs. Though the infidels were 
defeated by the power of Islam every time, they opposed the 
Mussalmans again and conquered them. The affair reached 
such a state that the news of the Sultàn's death spread repeatedly 
inthe country. At length several thousands of Mussalmans 
were killed, and several battles beyond the comprehension of mind 
took place, The Raya was, however, defeated by the .power of 
Islam, and the Sultan returned to his kingdom with vast booty 
and many thousands of prisoners 

The Raya then sent ambassadors to the court of the Sultan, 
and concluded with him a treaty, according to the terms of which 
(1) the river Krsna should be recognized as the boundary between 
the two Kingdoms, though a few mahals on this side of the river 
were to he administered jointly by both the governments: and (2) 
that the prisoners of war on both sides should be liberated. (3) It 
was also stipulated that in the future wars, between the two 
kingdoms, wonien and children should not be put todeath, but 
treated with honour and respect.’ 

Of the four Muslim historians cited above, Ferishta’s account 
‘is the most elaborate and circumstantial; but it differs in 
material particulars from others, and in many places, it is not 
borne out by any corroborative evidence. To reconcile the 
evidence of Ferishta with the accounts of others, the theory has 
been formulated “that there were two different campaigns 
against Vijayanagar on two different occasions, and that Ferishta 
hopelessly mixed up those two different campaigns into a single 
one",? It is said that Muhammad Shah’s first war with 
Vijayanagara began in A, H. 763 A, D. 1361-2; and came to an 
end probably in the course of the same year after the capture, of 
Mudgal by him; and that the second commenced six years later 
in A. H. 769-70 A. D. 1367. Much stress is laid on a fact, men- 





1- Muntakhabu-l-Lubab III, pp. 33-4. 
? M. Somasekhara Sarma: A Fergotten Chapter of Andhra History, p. 123. 
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tioned by Ferishta in the course of his narrative; and it is 
contended that this fact clearly indicates that the war against 
Vijayanagara comprised of two distinctive campaigns. Khan 
Muhammad, one of Muhammad Shah’s officers, according to 
Ferishta’s narrative, joined the Sultan at Mudgal, with the forces 
of Daulatibad at the end of the rainy season. “ The reference to 
Khan Muhammad here,” it is said “is of inestimable value...... 
He was appointed governor of Daulatabad by Muhammad Shah 
in succession to Bahram Khan Mazandarani, who was banished 
from the country after suppression of his rebellion. ‘he reference 
to Khan Muhammad in this context presupposes that the quelling 
of the rebellion of Bahram Khan was over and that he was 
already the governor of Daulatábad by that time. He joined 
Muhammad Shah with his forces only after the battle of 
Mudgal.” | It follows from this that Muhammad Shah invaded 
Vijayanagara on two different occasions, once before the out- 
break of the rebellion of Bahram Khan Mazandran! at Daulatabad 
and again after its suppression. As Ferishta relates the events 
of both the campaigns, unlike others who refer only to the 
earlier of the two, his account naturally differs from those of the 
otbers in important respects. 

The theory of two campaigns, it must be pointed out, is based 
on the misconception that at the time, when Khan Muhammad 
joined Muhammad Shah at Mudgal, he was already governor of 
Daulatábàd. True, Khin Muhsmmad is said to have joined the 
Sultan with the forces of Daulatabad at Mudgal; but it does not 
follow from this that he was already the governor of that 
province, Khan Muhammad was, ag a matter of fact, one of the 
nobles of the kingdom, whose fife was situated in the province 
of Daulatábad.? As he was the son of Sultan’s paternal uncle, 
he was usually entrusted with tha task of collecting the forces 
of the province, even during the governorship of Bahram Khan 
Mazandarani. It is stated that when Muhammad Shah resolved 





1 Ibid, p. 124. 
3 Tarikh-i-Ferishta, p. 284 
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to invade Vijayanagara in A. H. 767 | A, D. 1365, he summoned 
Khan Muhammad with the army from Daulatabad, as the armies 
of Bidar and Birār were not in a fit condition fo embark on a fresh 
campaign, on account of the fatigue causcd by a warfare of two 
years, in ‘Tiling.’ As Bahram Khan Mazandaràni was the 
governor of Daulatabad at that time, Khan Muhammad could 
not have been summoned by the Sultan to lead the forces of the 
province in his capacity as the governor. Since Muhammad 
Shah marched hurriedly towards Mudgal, on hearing of the. 
massacre of the Muslim garrison in the fort, without waiting for 
the arrival of the Daulatabad forces, Khan Muhammad could not 
join him at Hasanabad Gulbarga, but arrived in his camp at 
Mudgal at the close of the rainy season, and marched with him 
towards the Vijayanagara army which lay encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Adony on the Tungabhadra. It is obvious . 
that Khan Muhammad held an estate in the district of Daulata~ 
bad, and was always associated with its army as its leader; 
and therefore, his arrival at Mudgal with the forces of the 
district cannot be accepted as proof that he was already its 
governor. Therefore the theory of two invasions of Vijayanagara 
by Muhammad Shah, based on this fact, must be rejected as 
untenable,” 





३ Ibid, p. 287 
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2 According to the contemporary Dehli historian Shams-i-Sirij 'Afif, 
Bahram Khan Màzandarüni rebelled against Muhammad Shah, at the time, 
when Firüz Shah was in Gujarat collecting forces for his second attack on 
Thatta in Sind in A. H. 767, After bis return from Lakhnauty in A. H. 762, 
Firtiz Shah stayed in Dehli for ‘four whole years’ ( A. H. 762-166). Then he 
marched on Thatta, by way of Ajodhan in the Multan district; and it would 
have taken about three months for the Sultan to reach his destination, 
During his retreat to Gujarat, he was wandering in the desert of Künobi- 
( continued on the next page ) 
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Ferishta's account of Muhammad Shah’s invasion of Vijaya- 
nagara kingdom cannot be accepted on its face value, as there is 
good reason to doubt its authenticity. It is composite in 
character in which at least two strata, one earlier superimposed 
by another of & definitely later date, are distinctly discernible. 
The earlier of these stopped most probably with the capture of 
Mudgal. There is nothing in it to which exception can be taken. 
The description is couched in general terms and details includ- 
ing the names of the King of Vijayanagara and his officers are 
avoided. The latter is more circumstantial and embodies 
statements which are patently false, It is said that the name 
of the King of Vijayanagara, who was, the contemporary 
of Muhammad Shah J, is Krsna Raya; that he had a 
sister whose son he appointed as the commandant of Adony; 
and another, a relative from his mother side called Hoje or 
Bhój Mal to whom he entrusted the supreme command 
of his armies in waging war on the Muhammadans. It 
must be pointed out that there was only one king of the name 
of Krsna Raya who sat on the throne of Vijayanaraga, 
and that as he ruled from A.D, 1509/ A.H. 915 to A.D. 1530, / A.H. 
937, he could not have been a contemporary of Muhammud Shah 
Bahmany I. Bukka I ( A. D. 1357 / A. H. 759, — A, D. 1377,] A. H. 
719) was actually the soverign of Vijayanagara at the time of 
Muhammad Shàh's invasion; and neither he, nor, as to that 
matter, Krsna Raya, had a sister and a maternal relative of the 
name of Hoj or Bhoj Mal. The epigraphic evidence, which is 
copious for both the reigns, does not refer to them, ,though it 
discloses, the names of all the members of the royal family, the 
nobility, and the officials of both the sovereigns. This is indeed 
significant, as it betrays our author’s ignorance of even the 
elementary facts of Vijayanagara history. Another statement, 
made incidentally in the course of his account of Muhammad 








E ( continued from the previous page ) 
ran for ‘six months’, when no news of the army reached Dehli; the Sultan 
sent information of his whereabouts to Kh&n-i-Jahàn at Dehli and the latter 
after making ‘ great efforts ', sent reinforcements which must have taken at 
least three or four months, to reach the Sultan, say about the end of A. H, 766 
or the beginning of A. H. 767. It was at this time that message came from 
Bahrüm Khan at Daultabad who rose in rebellion against ‘the son Hasan 
Kangiti, soliciting help ( Elliot and Dowson, III, pp. 319-328). It is obvious 
that Bahram Khün's rebellion took place in A. H, 767 and not earlier. 
2-A [ Annals, B. 0, R. I.] 
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Shà&h's third campaign against Tiling, confirms this view. Explains 
ing the eause for the failure of the King of Tiling to defend hia 
kingdom from the Bahmany invasion, and his submission to the 
authority of the Sultan, Ferishta states that “ being disappointed 
by the failure of the arrival of help from Vijayanagara, due to 
the death of the Raya, and the accession to the throne of his 
brother’s son, the Raya of Tiling, unable to oppose the armies, 
of Islam concluded peace. It must be pointed out that during the 
period of Muhammad Shih’s rule no king died at Vijayanagara. 
Bukka I who became the supreme severeign of Vijayanagara in 
A, D. 1357, not only did not die during Muhammad Shah’s 
invasion of Tiling, but actually survived him by more than one 
year.” Nor was he succeeded by the son of his brother, but by 
his own son, Harihara II, Moreover, the pretended illness of 
Muhammad Shah, and his strategic retreat towards Gulbarga, 





! This statement is not found in Briggs’ translation; but Scott has, 
Sultan of Dehli, instead of the Raya of Bijanagar, In tne Lucknow text of 
Ferishta, this fact is mentioned. ( Tarikh-i-Ferishta, p. 287 ), 
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It is needless to point out that this statement is false, and that the author of 
Mulbigat is totally ignorant of Vijayanagara history. 

8 Whereas Muhammad Shih died on 21 March, A. D. 1375 (Briggs, 


Ferishta 11, p. 326) and Bukka I ruled until 24, Feb, A. D. 1377 ( E. C. 
IV. Yd. 46) 
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placed by Nizim-ud-Din on the southern bank of the Krsna, is 
transferred by Ferishta to the neighbourhood of Vijayanagara. 


Again, some of the incidents of Muhammad Shah's campaign 
against Vijayanagara bear a suspicious resemblance to the events 


-said to have taken place later in the course of Mujahid Shah's 
war with the Raya, The Raya’s defeat in the battle with the 
Musalmans, his flight into the jungles and forests, his relentless 
pursuit by the Sultan from place to place, and his ultimate return 
to his capital, Vijayanagara, followed by Muslim forces are 
common to both.! Ferishta also suppresses evidence opposed to 
the trend of his narrative. This is seen clearly in his description 
of the terms of the treaty. The king of Vijayanagara, 
according to him, agreed, as: demanded by the Sultan, 
to pay the singers and dancers their remuneration; and 
that, at the humble suggestion of the Hindu ambassadors, 
he was pleased to bind himself and his ,successors not to 
slay unarmed people after a victory in the future wars 
between the two kingdoms.” He omits, however, the more: 
important items of the treaty, viz., the recognition of the river 
Krsna as the boundary between the two kingdoms, and the joint 
administration by both the governments of certain mahals situated 
on the southern bank of the river, as they militate against his 
story of the glorious victory of Islam and the ignominious defeat 
of the Hindus, It must not be supposed that Ferishta was 
ignorant of the other terms of the treaty. He refers to one of 
them in explaining the causes that led to the outbreak of the 
war between Mujahid Shah and the King of Vijayanagara. On - 
his accession to the throne, he is said to have written to the King 
of Vijayanagara that as some forts and districts between the 
Krsna and the Tuhgabhadra were held by them in common and 
‘caused constant disagreements, they should be handed over to 
him. Jf is obvious that it is an allusion to one of the terms of 
the treaty between Muhammad Shah I and the Raya of Vijaya- 
nagara, and its omission, together with the clause recognising the 
Krsna, in its proper context,as the boundary between the two 
kingdoms could not but be deliberate. Lastly, Khasi Khan, who 


i. Briggs Ferishta IL, pp. 332-3. है 
9 Ibid, pp. 318-9. 3 Ibid, p. 330, 
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utilised Ferishta’s work in the compilation of his history, 
ignores him altogether in this context, and gives an account of 
the war totally different from him. Though Khaf! Khan, like 
Ferishte, asserts that Muhammad Shah, was victorious, he makes 
it quite clear that the Sultan was able to prevail over the Hindus 
only after a long drawn struggle. His account of the war shows 
that both the parties were evenly balanced, and that the fight was 
keenly contested, victory inclining now to one side and now to the 
other. The terms of the treaty, however, definitely indicate that the 
victory was more on the side of the Hindus than the Mussalmans. 
It may be remembered that the war had its origin in a demand made 
by the Raya of Vijayanagara thatthe territory extending as far 
north as the Krsna river which from ancient times was under the 
throne of Vijayanagara, should be restored to him. As the river 
Krsna was recognized, according to the terms of the treaty described 
above, as the boundary between the two kingdoms, it is obvious 
that, as a result of the war the Raya gained his object, though he 
had to concede to Muhammad Shah theright torule with him 
jointly over some mahals on the sourthern side of the river. This 
presupposes a victory to the Hindu arms and not a total defeat as 
represented by Ferishta. The Hindu sources claim, as a matter 
of fact, victory to Bukka I. Itis stated in the chronicle of the 
chiefs of Nadimidoddipàlem that in S. S. 1288 / A. D. 1364-5, when 
King Bukkariya was marching to the north against the 
Muhammadans at the head of a large army, Mesa Timma 
Nayadu, the chief of Kumetta, on the Pinskinl, joined him in 
obedience to the royal command and fought with the enemy in 
several battles. He destroyed the enemy’s forces and presented 
to the Raya the heads of several Muhammadan officers, whom he 
had slain. The Raya had them hoisted on the flag staffs, and 
having won victory over the enemy, returned to Vijayanagara, 
where, in the open durbar, he honoured Mesa Timma Nayadu for 
his gallantry in the field by presenting to him his (Bukka’s) own 
horse and sword, besides the grant of the village of Kummetta 
on the Pinadkinl, as jàgtr. ! 

That the war with Vijayanagara terminated in a treaty not quite 
favourable to the Bahman! Sultan is indirectly corroborated by 


1 Further Sources, no. 28. 
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the evidence of Ferishta himself: Sultan Mujahid Shab, the son 
and successor of Muhammad Shab I, it is said, reopened, on his 
accession to the throne, the question of the frontier, and demand- 
ed a revision of the treaty, “ as some forts and districts between 
the Krsna and the Tungbhadra rivers held by them in participa- 
tion, which occasioned disagreements.” He desired that Raya 
should “ for the future forego his claims to all the territory to 
the east ( ? north ) of the Toongbudra, together with the fort and 
some other places. "! It is obvious that the terms of the treaty 
were not quite agreeable to the Bahman! court, and that Mujahid 
Shah took the esrliest opportunity after his accession to 
reverse them. Taking into consideration all the facts mentioned 
‘above, it Seems reasonable to conclude that there was but one 
. war with Vijayanagara during the time of Muhammad Shah 
Bahman! I, and that it ended, contrary to what is said by 
Ferishta, quite unfavourably to the Sultan. 





1 Briggs: Ferishta, IT, p. 330, 
2-5 [ Annals, B. O. R. L ] 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS — 
HISTORY OF MENDI OR HENNA 


(BETWEEN B. C, 2000 AND A, D. 1850). 
BY 
P. K. GODE 


In his “ Ancient Egyptian Materials aad Industries”, A. Lucas? 
deals with Cosmetics, Perfumes and Incense and observes: 
“ Cosmetics are as old as vanity. In Egypt their use can be 
traced back to the earliest period of which burials have been 
found, and continues to the present day ”; About henna ( Marathi 
हीना ) Lucas records some valuable information which may be of 
interest to students of the history of Indian Cosmetics and 
Perfumery: I note some points from this information as they 
provide a historical back~ground for a study of henna from- 
Indian sources. These points are as follows :— 

Pages 87-88 — 


(1) Egyptian unguents are described by Theophrastus, the 
Father of Greek botanical science and friend of Aristotle, as also 
by Pliny the Roman historian who died in 79 A. D. 


(2) Pliny ( XII, 51) mentions an Egyptian unguent made 
from Cyprinum, an Egyptian tree, which was probably 1 enna, 
the flowers of which are odoriferous. 


(3) “In connexion with henna it may be mentioned that the 
leaves were possibly used ingncient Egypt, much as they are 
today, in the form of a paste to colour the palms of hands, the soles 
` ef the feet, the nails and the. hair. Thus the Romans’ certainly 
employed henna, an Egyptian shrub for colouring the hair ( Pliny, 





2 Second Edition, Edward Arnold and Co., London, 1934,.- Mr. Lucas has 
published another book ‘Antiques: their Restoration and Preservation 
published by this firm. I am thankful to Dr. P. M. Joshi, Librarian, Bombay 
University Library for drawing my attention to Lucas’ books and lending 
them out to me. i 
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XXIII 46) and probably, therefore, the Egyptians also, and 
7 Elliot Smith describes the hair of the mummy of Henttawi 
( XVIIIth Dynasty 1580 to 1350 B. C.) as being dyed a brilliant 
reddish colour, which he suggests, was done with henna. Naville 
states that the finger-nails of an Eleventh Dynasty ( 2160 and 
1788 B. C.) mummy he examined were tinted with henna and 
Maspero thought that the hands of Ramesses II were stained 
'* jaune-elair par les parfums," Elliot Smith, however, suggests 
that the latter were merely discoloured by the embalming 
material, which may be the case also with the mummy to which 
Naville refers, as it almost certainly is with the staining of the 
fingef nails of several mummies examined by the author. 
Newberry has identified twigs of henna from the Ptolemic cemetery 
-of Hawara ( W. M. Flinders Petrie, p. 50 ). 
Page 248 


(4) “The henna plant ( Lawsonia inermis ) is a perennial 
shrub that grows abundantly in Egypt; it is cultivated in gardens 
for its strong smelling flowers and as a farm crop for its leaves, 

-the chief use of which is as an article of toilet, a paste being 
prepared from them, with which the hands, feet, nails and hair 
: are coloured red: a decoction of the leaves is stated to be occà- 
sionally used for dyeing cloth. 


That the finger and the toe-nails of mummies are sometimes 

. stained has often been noticed. Thus Rouyer says that certain 

mummies had the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet and 
‘the nails of the fingers and toes stained red with henna”. 

lf the use of the henna plant products for staining the finger 


.and toe-nails ete, was current in Egypt say about 2000 B. O, as 
-claimed by several writers quoted by Lucas, we have to see when 
-and how this “ Egyptian shrub” migrated to India and its use 
for staining certain parts of the human body became current in 
this country. I propose, therefore, to record in this paper some 
. data which might enable scholars to study the history of henna 
from Indian sources :— 


(1) In the Marathi Dictionary ( Sabdakos$a by Date and 


Karve, p. 2528) we are informed that the kenna plant is identical 
"with mendi ( मैदी ), Its leaves mixed up with कात and चुना are used 
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by women for painting finger and toe-nails. A bunch of mend? 
fruits is called इसबंद and the वाका from mendi flowers is called” 
hind (हीना). [Sanskrit mendAi ! ( dt) | i 

The Sabdakosa does not record any usages of the word from- 
Marathi literature 


(2) In Apte’s Sanskrit- English Dictionary we find the follow-. 
ing entry about mendi without any usage :— 


Page 879 — “After, मेंधघी-- Name of a plant ( Mar. मेंदी) from: 
the leaves of which a reddish dye is extracted wherewith to E 
colour the tips and nails of fingers, the soles of the feet and. 
. palms of the hand” 


(3) Brewer s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable informs us as: 
follows about Henna :— "ed 


Page 598 — “ Henna, The Persian ladies tinge the tips of 
-their fingers with henna to make them a reddish yellow”, 

“ The leaf of the henna plant resembles that of the myrtle, The- 
blossom has-a powerful fragrance; it grows like a feather about 
18 inches long, forming a cluster of small yellow flowers " 


— Baker: Nile Tribes, Abyssinia 
À Chap. i, p. 3. 
(4) In the New Encyclopaedia ( T. C. & E. C. Jack, London ),. 
p. 767, Henna is described as “ the powdered leaves of Lawsonia 
inermis, These contain a red stain, used in Persia and India to- 
dye the finger nails etc ". 


(5) According to Shorter Oxford English Dictionary ( p. 890 )- 
the word appears to have been current in the English language: 
for about 350 years as will be seen from the following entry :— 


Henna....1600 [ a. Arab. See also ALCANNA] The 
Egyptian Privet Lawsonia inermis ( N. 0, Lythraceae) ; the shoots 


1 The Sabdakalpadruma (by Radha Kantadeva Bahadur) records the 
following entries about मेन्धिका and मेन्वी :-- Vol. III, p. 782 — ° प्वान्धका, खी 
(मां शोभाभिन्थयाते प्रकाशयतीति। इन्ध + णिच्‌ + vag । दापि अत zem) श्रुपविशेषः ।: 
. tt केचित्‌ । मेहदी इति भाषा” 
"Prey, स्री, ( मां शोमामिन्धयतीति | इन्ध + णिच्‌ + अणू । गौरादित्वात्‌ ङीष्‌ ६. 
क्षुपविशेषः । इति काचेत । मेंहदी इति भाषा ” - : 
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and leaves of this plant used especially in the Bast, asa dye fot 
parts of the ) ody, or made into a Cosmetic with Catechu.” . 


—“ Alcanna—na, 1625 [ a. Sp. alcana, a. Arab. al-henna; see 
Henna and Alkanet), Bot. Egyptian Privet ( Lawsonia inermis, 
N. O. Lythraceae) or its leaves, eto., used by Orientals to dye 
parts of the body reddish orange; henna 


— " Alkannet,. ME. [? ad. Sp. alcaneta, dim. of alcana...vax. 
Orcanet. (1) Dye-material yieldidg a fine red colour. (2) The 
plant whose roots yield the dye Anchusa or Aicanna tinctoria, 
N. 0, Boraginaceae, Orchanet, Dyer's or Sp. Bugloss, Bugloss of 
Languedoc 1567 eto. ( L, Canescens )" 


The above entries show how Henna and its products had 
entered the European ‘languages and settled there from about 
A, D. 1650. Unfortunately in our dictionaries no usages of the 
word have been recorded, though the Henna piant under its 
vernacular name mendi (द ) is now grown in different parts of 
India and its dye used by Indian women to dye their finger and 
toe-nails as in ancient Egypt of C. 2000 B. C 


(6) In the Hobson-Jobson (by Yule and Burnell, London, 
1903 ) we get the following information about Mendi or Henna 
plant :— 

P. 667 — MENDY-— 8, Hind. mehndi [ menhdi, Skt. mendhika | 
the plant Lawsonia alba, Lam. of the N. O. Lythraceae strongly 
resembling the English privet in appearance and common in 
gardens. It is the plant whose leaves afford henna used so 
much in Mahommedan countries for dyeing the hands eto, and 
also in the process of dyeing the hair. Mehndi is according to 
Royle the Cyprus of the ancients (868 Pliny xii, 24). It is also 
the Camphire of Canticles, i, 14, where the margin of A. V. has 
erroneously Cypresa for Cyprus. 


1818 — " After the girls are betrothed, the ends of the fingers 
and nails are dyed red with a preparation from Mendey or hinna 
shrub ”, 

— (Forbes, Or. Mem., 2nd Ed. i, 55, also see i, 22 ). 


O, 1817 — “ ...... his house and garden might be known from a 
thousand others by their extraordinary neatness, His garden 
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was full of trees and was well fenced round with a ditch and 
mindey hedge”, f ; 
— Mrs. Sherwood’s Stories, ed. 1873, p. 71. 

These usages of Mendi or Henna do not help us very much to 
trace the history of this Egyptian shrub in India as they are 
later than A. D. 1800: 

(7) Nityanathasiddha in his Rasaratnikara ( Vadikhanda, 
chap: 6, p. 49 of the Edition by, Rajavaidya J. K. Shastri, Gondal, 
1940 ) desoribss ताम्रवेध as follows :— 

E भागा द्वांदश तारस्य शुल्बस्य भागषोडंश | 
आवर्त्य कारयेत्पत्रं लिप्त्वा रुंध्वा पुटे पचेत्‌ ॥ ६६ ॥ 
महिन्दीपञ्रनियासैरेवं वाराणि षोडश i 
रसंगन्धशिलाभागान्कमव्ुद्ध्या विमर्दयेत्‌ ॥ ६७ ||» 


I am of opinion that the expression " महिन्दीपन्रानिर्यासेः ” in this 
extract means “ the decoction of the leaves of महिन्दी or मंदी or 
Henna.” If my identification of सहिन्दी with मंदी is accepted we 
have in this extract some evidence of the use of मंदी or Henna in 
Indian alchemy as early as the 13th century, to which Nityanatha 
Siddha has been assigned by scholars! Even if this identifica- 
tion of माहिन्दी with मंदी is not found acceptable it cannot be easily 
brushed aside as we find from the following reference that the 

. word “ मेढी " was actually current in India about 850 years ago. 

(8) Inthe Susrutasamhità ( Cikitsasthana, chapter 25 aE- 
चिकित्सित, verse 43 ) the following verse refers to a plant called 
मदयन्तिका and its leaves ( पत्र ) in the preparation of a fragrant 
unguent? ( अङ्गराग ) worthy of kings ( नरदेघ-योग्यः ) :- 





1‘ Vide pp. 202-203 of आयुर्वेदनी इतिहास by Pt. D. K. Shastri. Rajavaidya 
J. K. Shastri's Edition of the वादिखण्ड from which I have quoted the above 
extract is based on a MS dated Vikrama Samvat 1689 = A D. 1676 ( Vide 
p. 184 of this Edition ). है 

2 In this unguent no fat or oil is mentioned as a constituent, but in verse 
40° Suéruta refers to a fatty preparation for the face as follows :— 


“Rat मज्जा सिक्‍थक गोघृतंच 
दुग्धं क्राथः क्षीरिणां च द्रुमाणाम्‌। 
एतत्सर्व पक्कमेकध्यतस्तु 
वक्त्रभ्यङ्के सर्पिरुक्त प्रधानम्‌ ॥ ४० ॥ 

( continued on the next page ) 
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( P. 496 N. S. Press Edition, 1938 )— 
* हरीतकी चूर्णमरिष्टपत्रं 
चूतत्वच दाडिमपुष्पदुन्तम्‌ | 
चन्रं च दयान्म्रद्यन्तिकाया 
छेपोऽङ्गरागो नरदेवयोग्यः ॥ ४३॥ ” 

Dallana ( C. A, D. 1100 ) the Kashmirian commentator of the 
Susrutasamhita comments on the above verse as follows :— 

“ हरीतक्यादि | आरिष्ठपत्रं निम्बपत्रं फेनिलवृक्षपत्रे वा । चूतत्वक्‌ आस्र- 
त्वक्‌ । मदयन्तिका ‘Hat’ इति लोके यस्याः AÈ: पत्नेः नखानां रागं स्रिय 
उत्पादयान्ति ॥ ४३॥ 

Dallana states that मदयन्तिका mentioned by the Susrutasamhita 
is identical with the plant मद known in Iris days ( C. A. D. 1100). 
He further takes care to inform us that ladies use the powder and 
leaves of मैदी to paint their nails. This explanation clearly 
proves that मद ‘wes cultivated in India in Dallana’s time. If 
Dallana’s equation of सदयन्तिका with संदी (or Henna) is supported 
by other earlier evidence we shall be in a position to infer that 
this Egyptian shrub entered India during the early centuries of 
the Christian era when the text of the  Suérulasamhilà was 
composed. 

(9) Thakoresaheb of Gondal in his History of Aryan Medical 
Science (London, 1896 ) refers in the following remarks to Henna 
among new additions to Indian Materia Medica :— 

Pages 122-1238 —“ About the middle of the present century, 
that is to say in 1867, Pandit Vishnu Vasudev Godbole published 
his " Nighantaratnükara ". It is a very popular work as it 





( continued from the previous page ) 
Lucas (9. 85) states that in ancient Egyptian Cosmetics oils and fats 
wera freely used as vouched by ancient records, and by Greék and Roman 
writers. The use of alcohol in the perfumery of modern times whioh requires 
a knowledge of the process of distillation oanuot have been known in ancient 
Egypt. The earliest reference to this process is that by Aristotle ( Meteoro- 
logica T, 9, 11; II, 11,3) in 4th cent, B. C. Theophrastus ( 4th to 3rd oent. 
B.C.) and Pliny (1st cent. A, D. ) mention distillation, though the process 
was then in a primitive state, In Pliny's days and in the time of Theophrastus - 
plants were steeped in oil and then pressed or boiled in oll, 
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contains an epitome of all the previous treatises on Materia 
Medica, supplemented by about fifty new herbs not referred to by 
older writers. Among the new names we find. Elivaka (aloes ),! 
Anannasa ? ( pine-apple ), Peruka ( guava), Tamakhu ( tobacco ), * 
Pudina (mint), Medica 5 ( henna), Sitaphala * (custard apple), etc.” 


While admitting that Henna is a new comer to India I may 
observe that if migrated to this country sometime before A. D. 
1100. The exact period of this migration, whether it was before 
the Muslim conquest of Sindh in A. D. 712 or after it, needs to be 
determined on documentary evidence, In this connection I may 
point out that Dallana, who equates मदवन्तिका (of gaa) with 
Hai or Henne, elsewhere equates अश्वबला plant mentioned by 
gga with हिस्फित्य of the gee country and further states that 
अश्वबला isa kind of मेथिका with large leaves. In my paper’ on 
A£vabalà I have recorded Prof. A. K. Shaikh’s view that हिस्फिथ 
mentioned by Dallana is equal to the Persian word “ Ispiset” or 
“ Aspist, " which means a fodder for horses, used in India, Persia 
and Turkey and known as " Lucerne grass." Is it possible to 
suppose that this हिस्फित्थ or a variety of मेथिका came to India 
along with Persian horses? which were imported to India from 
very early times? if such a supposition is historically tenable 
it may be possible to presume that the words मदयन्तिका and अश्वबला 
equated by Dallana with मेंदी or henna and हिस्फित्थ or a variety 
of Afat respectively, were Indian names of foreign plants, which 
migrated to India long before the Muslim conquest, of Sind in 
A. D. 712. We must, however, collect more data pertaining to 
the relics of early Indo-Peraian contact in the wealth of linguistic 





1 Vide article on Aloes in Hobson-Jobson ( p. 16), Pliny (A. D,70) states: 
“The best 4102 ( Latin the same) is brought out of India ”. 
8 Vide article in Hobson-Jobson (pp. 25-28 )—Usages of 'Pine-apple' 
recorded here are from A. D. 1685 onwards. 
3 Vide Hobson-Jobson ( pp. 399-400 )—Usages from A, D. 1560, - 
Ibid, pp. 924-926—Usages from A. D. 1550. 
Ibid, p. 567 ( Mendy ). E 
. Ibid, pp. 284-286 ( Custard Apple )—Usages from A. D, 1672, "E 
= See pp. 67-80 of Bharatiya Vidya, July 1946. f E 
. 2, Vide, my paper on Persian Horses imported to tndia from C, A. D, 600. 
onwards in Poona Orientalist Vol. XI, 1946, . : l 
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material. bearing on materia medica available in the early medical 
texts like the Carakasamhia, the Susrutasamhit@ etc. In this way. 
alone we can understand the historical background of each 
item in the ancient [Indian materia medica, which got enriched by 
foreign contact through centuries of political and cultural 
vicissitudes. | 

(10) In the Ain-i-Akbari (C. A. D. 1590) Abul Fazl records 
the Regulations of the Perfume Office ( Pages 65-75 of Gladwin’s 
Trans. Vol. I, Caleutta, 1897) in which there is a list of Flowers, 
This list contains Henna, which is described ( p. 72 ) as follows :— 

" Henna has four petals and every shrub bears a different 
coloured flower", - 

Elsewhere (p. 328) the Ain-i-Akbari refers to Henna as 
follows : 

* Excellent Henna of a high colour is also to be procured here 
(i. e. af Byaneh in the Soobah of Agra '', Perhaps the oil of Henna 
18 meant in this reference 


I may note here that the RajavyavahGrakosa ( C. A. D. 1676) 
composed by Raghunaiha Pandita mentions cosmetics and 
perfumes with some foreign names for them current in the 17th 
century. There is no reference to Henna in the verses! which 
mention these cosmetics and perfumes. 





“1 See राजव्यबहारकोष ( Shivaji. Press, Poona, 1880, p. 8) भोग्यवर्ग, -Verse 
90-94 read as follows :— : 
“GIT इते तु पराहुः सुगन्तिद्रव्यनामकम्‌ । 

कस्तुरी छुष्कामित्युक्ता मात्मिक epe विदुः ॥ ९० ॥ 

सोवा त्वगरुसारः स्यादगेजा यक्षकर्दमः d 

जबादी नाम makua इत्यामनन्ति हि ॥ ९१ ॥ 

गुलालः स्याद्रक्तच्ूर्णम्‌ epe गन्धच्ूर्णकम्‌ । 

ART पुष्पसारः स्वाद्वस्तुसारोऽकनामकः ॥ ९२ ॥ 

मकरन्दो गुलाः स्यात्‌ केसरं जाफरा भवेत्‌ | 

ages मोगरेलं चमेली जानितिलकम्‌॥ ९३ ॥ 

तथा चम्पकतेले चापेलामिति कीर्तितम्‌ | 

'ऊदों IT (egent सर्दृबानामितीरतिम्‌ ॥९४॥ 

I oannot say if the term अत्तर is vorse 92 includes the attar of Rose and the 

ettar of Henna, 


Dicu 
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(11) As regards मदयन्तिका equated by Dallapa with Wt (or 
Henna) I have to observe that this word is found in the Asta@nga- 
satigraha of Vagbhata II (about 8th or 9th century A. D.) in the 
following contexts :— 

(i) चिकित्सितस्थान (chap. 2, versé 27 — p, 579 of N.S, Press 
Edition, 1939). In the treatment of leprosy or रक्तपित्त Vagbhata 
prescribes मदयन्तिका along with other drugs as follows :— 


^ पूटोलमालतीनिस्बचन्द्नद्वयपद्मकस्‌ | 
रोध्रो बषस्तन्दलींयः कृष्णामून्मद्यन्तिका ॥ २७ ॥ ? 


Hemadri ( A. D. 1260) explains मद्यन्तिका as यूथिका, which is a 
kind of Jasmine ; 
(ii) उत्तरस्थान (chap. 7-7 अपस्मारप्रतिषेध--४९:६७ 22) p. 808- 
Here मदयन्ती is a constituent of the पञ्चमव्य preparation but the 
commentator Arunadatta does not explain the word. 


. The Asfüngasamgraha of Vagbhata I (C. 625 A. D., ) refers to ' 
सअद्यन्तिका ( सूत्रस्थान ~ chap. 8 - अन्नरक्षावोधि-p. 78 of Chitrashala Press 
Edition, Poona, 1940) as an antidote against poison as 

^ 
follows :— 
“ तत्रातिविषाश्वेताकाकमाचीमद्यस्तिकाकल्क क्षीरासेद्ध 
` सरपिनेस्ये पाने च विदध्यात्‌ ॥ ३९ 0" 

The commentator इम does not explain the word मदयन्तिका but 
the editor Pt. R, D. Kinjavadekar explains it as मलिका (मोगरी, 
SOWHHRT ). 

The Amarakosa does not contain the word “ मदयन्तिका ” though 
it mentions aàr. The lexicon Vazjayanti ( C. A. D. 1500 ) refers 
to मदयन्ती in the following line :— | 

“ शतभीरूर्मद्यन्ती गवाक्षी तृगशून्यकम " (see p. 60 of Gustav Oppert’s 
Edition of Vaijayanti)  Oppert explains मदयन्ती as “ Arabian 
jasmine.... Tamil:  Mallikai ". 

In view of the above evidence about मदयन्तिका which con- 
tradicts Dallana’s equation “ मदयन्तिका = मदी” we cannot be 
sure if the term मदयन्तिका does really mean मेंदी or Henna. We 
must, therefore, try to find out sone explanation.of Wer in 
sources earlier than A. D, 1000 ; 5 
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(18) Mr. K. M. Vaidya in his अंदाक्षहदयकोंप -( Trichur, 1936, 
p.418) explains मदयन्तिका as “नमखरखंके नाम रक्षविज्ञेपः ! यस्याः (qu: 
पञ्चेनेख्ानां रागं fra उत्पादयान्त | ? “ प्नं च दद्यान्मद्यान्तिकाया लेपोङ्गरागो नग्देव- 
योभ्यः ” इति gga: ”. He then records the vernacular and foreign 
names of मद्यान्तिका as follows :~ हि~ मेहदी, Het, मयिच्दिए ; ब-मेंहदी, 
मेदी ... ... पा (Persian) — हिना; अ ( Arabic) diva, Rar अकाम्‌ 
काफलयुन ... ... तु (Tulu?) ~ ARR ... .. French — Henne; 
English — Henna Samphire ; Latin — Lawsonia alba. 


नामानि-- “ तिमिरः कोकद्न्ता च fqaedi नखरंञकः ” 
मुणाः-- “ रक्तरङ्गा दाहहन्त्री वान्तिकृच्छ्लेष्मकुष्ठहा i 
बीजंमस्या हकं तु शोषकं च प्रकीर्तितम्‌ । 

भूतञ्रहाणां दोषं च ज्वरं चैव विनाशयेत्‌ ” 


Vaidya remarks :— " मल्लिका इति WEA: । नवमालिका इाति एके.” He 
explains मदयन्ती as “ नखरञ्जकः। धातकी git इन्दुः । ` काठमलिका ? -इति 
हाराणचन्द्र । 


(13) Rasarnava ( C. 12th century A. D.) an important work 
on alchemy (ed. by Sir P. C. Ray and Pandita Harischandra 
Kaviratna in Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1910 ) refers to मदयन्तिका in 
the following extract from its 5th Patala ( ओषधिनिर्णय ) :— 


Page 66— “ मञ्जिष्ठा sepe लाक्षा खद्रिश्वासनं तथा । 


ne A 


रक्तवर्गस्तु देवेशि--पीतवगंमतः शृणु । 
कुसुम्भं किंशुक रात्री पतङ्गो मक््यन्तिका ॥ ३९॥ ” 


In the Glossary at the end of his edition of Aasürmava Sir P. C, 
Ray explains gata = Safflower ( Carthamns tinctorious; $FE = 
Paldéa having flowers of 4 colours ( Butea frondosa); रात्री = हरिद्रा 
(Turmeric); vay, (= qag ) Caesalpinia Lappan, Beng. Vakam 
and मद्यस्तिका = AIRF. A sort of jasamine, Beng. Kata 
mallika. 





1 This statement is taken from Dallana's commentary on सुश्रुतं as I have 
already shown in this paper. 
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As मदयन्तिका is included in the dias or plants yielding 
yellow dye it is difficult to equate it with Henna which produces 
‘red or reddish dye, i 


(14) While this paper was being drafted T discovered the 
following additional references to मद्यन्तिका in the  Suéruta- 
samhità— ] हि 

(i) चिकित्सास्थान, chapter 2 ( ब्रणाचाकेत्सित ) -कल्काः 
wy 


Page 414—" नेपाली जालिनी चेव मदयन्ती gaad ” ( verse 91 ). 


Dallana explains :— 


“नेपाली मनः दिला | जालिनी कोशातकी 1 
मदयन्ती मेन्दिका नखरक्षनी | मुगादनी इन्त्रवारुणी । ” eto. 
(11) चिकित्सास्थान, chap. 9, verge 34— 
Page 445 —“ त्रिफला ae rece सरसा मदयन्तिका ” 
Dallana explains :— 


^ मदयन्तिका नखादिरागरअनी मेहंदी ( v. 1. महीन्दी ) इति प्रासिद्धा ” 
Dallana further quotes a passage from रद्धवाग्भटीय (i e. aeit- 
संग्रह of Vàgbhatà, I) in which मदयन्ती is mentioned :— 
.. ४ ,,.वृद्धवाग्भदीयं महानीळघुतं feat | qur— 


“ मद्यन्त्याः सवायस्याः सुरभ्याः प्रग्नहस्य च eto. ( चि, 33) 


[1] 


(iii) चिकित्सास्थान, chap. IL, para 10 refers to “ त्रायस्तिका ” as 


follows: — 
Page 458 — " ga: म्रियङ्गु-अनन्ता-याथिका-प्चा-त्रायन्तिका a 
Dallana explains :— 


४ ज्ायन्तिका मदयन्तिका '? ? 





1 15 सुश्रुत, चिकित्सास्थान, Chap. 25 we get a reference ४० मोदयन्ती ” which 
Dallana explains as * मल्लिका ? :— 
Page 496— Verse 33:— ** ease सर्व सह भोंदयन्त्या ” 
Dallana :— “ मोदयन्ती ABBA लोके ख्याता”, 
In verse 43 मदयन्तिका ( = मेन्दी ) ४ referred to by gaa, 
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From the references recorded above we get the following 
equations according to Dallana:— 


(1) मदयन्ती or मद्यन्तिका = मेन्दिका, मेहंदी ( नखादि रागरक्षनी or 
नखरञ्जनी ) ( v. 1. महिन्द्री ) 

(2) भद्यन्तिका = त्रायन्तिका ( सुश्चुत ) 

(3) मोदयन्ती = मल्लिका 


I cannot say if च्रायन्तिका ia Suéruta means teft ( Henna), as in 


the अष्टांगहद्यकोष it is equated with च्रापसाणा ( p. 275) and variously 
explained. 


It is noteworthy that Dallana distinguishes between मोदयन्ती 
and सद्यन्ती or मदयन्तिका. Hemadri explains मद्यन्तिका as शूथिका as 
we have already stated. The Dhanvantari Nighantu as quoted in 
the अष्टांगहृदयकोष (p. 430) also mentions मद्यन्ती as the. name 
of मलिका 


Whatever be the real meaning of मदयन्ती or मदयन्तिका men- 
tioned in the Susruta the fact remains that in Dallana's time 
(C. A. D. 1100) it was understood as equivalent to मेन्दी or मेल्विका 
or मेहंदी with its use for colouring the nails etc. as mentioned by 
Dall&na three times in explaining the word मद्यन्तिका. 


P,8.-My friend and colleague Mr. G.N. Shrigondekar, Librarian, 
B. O. R. Institute, informs me about the uses of Mendi now 
current in Maharastra as follows:- " Ladies generally apply 
Mendi to the palms of hands, soles of feet and the forehead 
( between the eye-brows) and the nails of fingers in the month of 
Srdvana on the Nügapaficami day. Mendi is also used by ladies 
during the 7th, 8th and 9th months of their first pregnancy." I am 
thankful to Mr. Shrigondekar for this information, It is curious 
te note how this foreign shrub, Mendi, should get settled in 
India for more than a thousand years and also get identified with 
Indian life and culture, with its great capacity for absorbing all 
good and useful elements of foreign cultures. . 

Srikanthadatta ( C. A. D. 1240 ) in his comm. on Vrnda’s 
Siddhayoga ( Anandasrama, Poona, 1894, p. 304 ) equates मद्यन्तका 
with “ dédT ” in explianing en unguent ( agtet ) mentioned -by 
Vrnda ( जदग्घाकषपायाबोधि ). 
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KATHENOTHEISM AND DANASTUTIS 
OR 
KATHENOTHEISM AND ISTA-DEVATAS? 


BY 
Professor BETTY HEIMANN 


This question implies several methodical problems. 

First, ean one safely apply a term,‘ Kathenotheism ’, originated 
ina Western language, i. e. ancient Greek, transformed into a 
modern ‘ism’, with regard to the Indian world of thought ? 


Secondly, does the ancient Rgveda, with regard to which this 
term is applied, represent a formation distinct in itself, and 
bearing only a loose connection with the later classical Sanskrit 
period? Is it nearest related to the Avesta, or even to remoter 
Indo-European trends of thought? Or, conversely, can an 
uninterrupted characteristically Indian sequence be traced from 
Rgvedic times to the classical Sanskrit period? 


Thirdly, is Kathenotheism a merely practical device of 
gaining results from the gods or does it imply a theoretical 
religious dogma ? 


As to the first question, there ought to be a serious doubt 
with regard to all this transposition of terms from the early or 
late world of Western thought into the Indian sphere, The 
anthropo-geographical conditions of Western civilizations have 
from early Pre-socratic times resulted in a fundamentally 
different outlook from those civilizations which originated and 
developed mainly in a tropical zone, for which the most complete 
example is represented in India. Ancient Greece and all the 
Western civilizations are based on conditions of the temperate 
zone. Secondly, terms in themselves are bound in their range 
of efficacy to the sphere of their origin, and though if may be 
that in & certain period they seem to approach terms originated 
in a civilization of another zone, they nevertheless funda- 
mentally differ, as they are predestined in all their later 
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outgrowth by their very basis of origin.—Furthermore, terms 
have their own innate history of development and age, and a 
term, or problem revealed in it, which in the one civilization 
has already matured in several phases and is already laden with 
inherited associations, can never be an equivalent to a term of 
another civilization where it has sprung forth just recently and 
is still in the stage of immature youth:—And finally, terms, 
which represent in the one sphere a central problem, may be in 
the other of merely peripheral significance. Moreover, one has 
to take into account in each term besides its rational contents 
also its irrational import of sound-value, articulation, ete., 
which in the one civilization may still be strongly felt, but 
may be effaced in a more exclusively  rationally-minded 
atmosphere.—Thus, in short, to express a phenomenon of thought 
of the Indian civilization in ready-made terms of the Western 
world always implies difficulties and inaccuracies. 

Keeping in mind this general caution we now have to put to 
Vedic religion the usual question: Is it a fully developed, or 
partly developed, or already deteriorated, Monotheism, Monism, 
Pantheism, Theopanism, or, finally, Kathenotheism ? l 

The idea of an original Monotheism as the basis of all 
religions is once and again taken up by theological schools of 
the West and strongly advocated by Father Schmidt and his 
Viennese school of the ‘ Anthropos’. They believe that ‘ Ur-mono- 
theism’ (primary belief in one god alone) underlies all 
religions which have preserved this fundamental truth either in 
a pure or ina deteriorated form. For the Rgveda, then, these 
Monotheists rely on the well-known saying ‘Ekam sad vipra 
bahudhā vadanti’ (‘The true Being though one, the wise speak of 
it in many ways’ ;-Rgv. I, 164,46). But already this very saying 
contains two, or rather three, words which significantly make us 
doubt the justification of coining for it the term ‘ monotheistic’ 
teaching. Firstly, not a personal form of a god, but the neuter 
‘sad ekam? is stated here as the truly Fundamental. Secondly, 
we cannot overlook that itis here acknowledged that this one 
principle (neuter) is accepted to appear in manifold forms 
(bohudhg). The idea of a primary Monotheism is, st any rate in 
the stage of Rgvedio religion, through this’ yery saying 

j. ut fce : 
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excluded.—But now to the general question: Is 'Ur-mono- 
theism’ in itself a plausible conjecture for early religion? The 
idea of only one God as a primitive conception does not seem 
convincing, as it presupposes a kind of unification which does 
not stand at the beginning, but more at the end, of primitive 
thought. ` Diversity and not unity is what first meets the eye of 
the primitive thinker, and even in the Rgveda which through 
linguistic and religious considerations represents evidently 
already a rather advanced stage, we have still more than one 
god, say of the Sun (Sürya, Savitar, Visnu ) which confronts 
the Vedic seers and their later interpreters. It may well be that 
H, Usener’s theory of ‘ Sondergdtter’ (special gods with special 
single functions) meets the case. Observations of single 
functions and special powers first led to deifications which only 
in the course of time are brought together under the name of ono 
divine personality who embraces all these interrelated functions. 
But is the term ‘ Pantheism ’ or ‘ Theopanism ° a more adequate 
description of Rgvedic thought?  Pantheism indicates that in 
the universe everything (pan) is God (theism) or Theopanism 
that God (theos) is everything ( panism). A characteristic feature 
of the Reveda is that the main God (or gods) are addressed 
together with the ‘ Visve devas’, the All-gods, This serves to 
emphasize that not a single God or certain main gods are in 
themselves considered sufficient to represent the fulness of divine 
forces; others are there too, specially named or unnamed, to 
complete the infinite number of deities on earth, atmosphere or 
highest heaven. Even the main gods are not thought of as 
unique nor even as single personalities. The 8४५९१० hymns 
are addressed to ‘Indra and Others', ‘Agni and Others’, ete.. 
Besides, some. of the main gods are hardly ever invocated 
singly, but as dual personalities, confer the stereotyped dual- 
deities of Mitra-Varunau. In addition, accidental combinations 
‘are used like Indra-Varunau, Indra-Soma, ete., 
' A class of its own among these dual and plural concepts of 
‘déities is represented by the so-called ‘ Kathenotheism’. Max 
“Miller coined this slogan to emphasize a characteristic feature 
‘of Revedic religion. With regard to our former remarks about 
$he: dangerous process of applying Western terms for Indian 
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conditions, this term ‘ Kathenotheism provides a special case. 
It is not a ready-made Western term transferred to the different 
sphere of Vedio thought, but it has a certain point in its favour: 
it is specially invented to meet only Indian conditions, Heno- 
theism or Kat-heno-theism ( from the Greek ‘ hen’ or with preposi- 
tion ‘ katheno’~ ) signifies that one in turn is taken as momentarily 
the supreme, but not the unique (monos), A modern school of 
interpreters of Vedic religion with a more materialistic than 
religious outlook try to lower this religious phenomenon into a 
merely utilitarian profane sphere. They assert that the one 
god just addressed is appraised with all imaginable divine attri- 
butes for the solely practical purpose of getting through gross 
flattery the most out of him. Kathenotheism is thus likened to 
the Danastutis. As the Danastutis extol a worldly benefactor who 
expects exaggerated thanks for his munificence, the divine patron 
has to be treated in the same way. The heavenly benefactor gets 
the exaggerated thanks in anticipation. 


But, does this comparison of Kathenotheism and JDünastutis 
stand to justification? First, the practice of Danastutis in the 
"Rgvedie collection is significantly very restricted. Among 1028 
Rgvedie hymns only one( Rev. I, 126 ) is a pure Danastuti; in 
about 39 others an appendix in the form of a Dünasiuti ia added, 
Already from the quantitative point of view this comparison of 
Kathenotheism with Ddnastutis is unlikely. Kathenotheism is 
wider spread throughout the Vedic literature. Internal reasons 
have still more weight. Is the Vedic god actually only a practical 
instrument for getting desired results? At first sight, it is true, 
it seems that the relationship between god and worshipper is only 
that of a utilitarian ‘Do-ut-des’ (I give to receive ) True, 
'Do-ut-des' is definitely taught in the Rgveda. However, the 
' Do-ut-des’ is not here a mere business affair of bargaining: ' I 
give you my goods so that you refer your goods to me in return- 
under the most profitable terms for me.’ The ‘ Do-ut-des’ princi- 
ple ofthe. Rgveda, rightly understood, contains an ethical or 
biologico-ethical value. Nothing gets lost, and action inevitably 
attracts its due reaction, You cannot expect a gift from a god 
without having offered deyotion or concrete gifts first to him, 
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The Bhagavadgita (3, 12 ) accordingly states that‘ who expects 
or accepts divine favour without having first offered psycholo- 
gical or practical devotion must be called a thief’. 


By this quotation of the Bhagavadgtta we have already implici- 
tly touched upon the further problem stated above. Is the Rgveda 
actually. nearer related to other Indo-European, especially 
Avestan, ideas than to the following periods of Sanskrit thought ? 
True, the Rgveda, the oldest document of Indo-European 
literature, is near to the Avesta and also connected with general 
Indo-European, and still also with other general, early thought, 
But as it can be clearly seen, this common property is already in 
the Rgveda characteristically transformed in a specific way, 
The Avestan ahura and Avestan div have already in the Rgveda 
started to change places as to their implied meaning of good and 
bad. The ‘Asa’ or ' Aria’ concept of the Avesta and the Ria 
concept in the Rgveda are still the same in word-formation, but 
not any more in their contents. ‘Asa’ of the Avesta is a limited 
sacrificial concept; ' Ria’ of the Rgveda is a universal cosmic 
concept of dynamic balance and immanent order within all 
phenomena of the Universe. Similarly as to the Avestan 
* Haoma’ and Revedic Soma; Soma shows in the Rgveda a wider 
import than its equivalent in the sister-religion. As to general 
Indc-European concepts, true, the Rgvedic ‘ Dyaus-pitar' and 
the Latin ‘Jupiter’ are linguistically the same, but the term 
gains in the Western mythology and in the Indian one different 
religious implications. The Indo-European word-formation 
remains the same longer than its specific contents. True, that 
the Rgveda reveals other linguistic characteristics also which 
are no more found in classical Sanskrit (no more fully developed 
declensions of the Infinitives, no more frequent uses of redupli- 
cated verbal forms, no more the variety of general declensions 
and conjugstions, lesser use of prefixes in independent position, 
disappearance of the use of the subjunctive, etc.) But all these 
are only minor details in the natural process of simplification 
and unification from early to later stages within one and the 
same language. A continuous line of thought, more important 
than these minor philological changes, can be traced from 
Rgveda to classical Sanskrit texts, As I pointed out in my 
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t Varuna-Rta- Karma! ! an unbroken line of fundamental con- 
cepts and of exclusively Indian ones, connecte Vadic Varuna 
hymns with later impersonal or super-personal ideas of classical 
Sanskrit literature. The same line of unbroken iradition I 
tried to prove in various essays and in the two below-mentioned 
books also for other leading Indian ideas, The Brahman concepts 
of early Veda lead directly via Bráhmanas to early and late 
Vedanta. The Maya-term of the Rgveda develops without break 
to its later implications in Vedanta and Buddhist texts, etc. 


Similarly, the Kathenotheism of the Rgveda has to be viewed 
together with later concepts of the 'isía-devata?. It is connected 
with the Bhakti thought of later theistic Upanisads and 
Bhagavadgita, even with the eclectic Bhakti movements of the 
Hindu-Islamie and Christian-Indian periods. 


For this last statement of the uninterrupted connection 
between early Indian Kathenotheism and classical and post- 
classical Bhakti we have now to provide sufficient reasons. In 
Kathenotheism the totality of cosmic and divine functions is 
attributed to various deities in turn ( kathenos), Other gods are 
accepted as existent, but only the one in question is presently 
endowed with all the supreme qualities. He is the ‘ chosen deity’, 
‘ista-devata’, To him momentarily all imaginable divine 
attributes are offered. The special devotee makes his quasi- 
sectarian choice whom he considers for himself the most adequate 
expression of the Divine. Just so later theistic Upanisads, for 
instance the Svetaévatara, compile on the one god of their choice, 
i. e. Siva or Visnu in one or the other of their aspects, their main 
devotion. But. they never venture to deny the existence of other 
gods of equal importance for others and other standpoints. 
Thus Krsna in the Bhagavadgita declares that devotion to me or 
to other forms of the divine (mad-bhakía, anyad-bhakta) esta- 
blishés contact with the divine (of, Bh. g, 4, 25 f; 7, 21; 9, 
23 ff, ; 17, 4, etc. ) Similarly we have to understand Kabir's later | 
saying that it does not matter whether you call ‘Him’ either 





1 ‘Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens? Tubingen, 1930, pp. 22 ff. 
and ‘Indian and Western Philosophy-A. Study in Contrasts’, London 1937, 
pp. 88 fio ` 
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Visnu, Rama or Allah. Kathenotheism and Bhakti are, as it 
were, 8 momentary expression of the bélief in the Perfect Divine, 
The name and person which represent it, may change according 
to the choice of the worshipper. Though intensely subjective in 
its arbitrary form of choice, early Kathenotheism and later 
Bhakti implicitly acknowledge the wider objective view; they 
are eclectic, not exclusive, schools of thought. Thus Katheno- 
theism is not a deteriorated, nor a half-developed Monotheism, 
but in a way an implicit opposition to all Monotheism. Brahman, 
the neutral principle, manifests itself in many 'müma-rüpas', 
names and forms in heaven and on earth. Each of them is 
significant as a symbol None of them is of exclusive unique 
significance, Ancient Rgvedic Kathenotheism grows from the 
very soil from which concepts of duality and plurality of 
divine forms had sprung forth. Classical and post-classical 
Bhakti developed from the same basic thought. The old Rgvedic 
slogan: ‘ Ekam sad viprü bahudhü vadanti’ still holds good for 
all later periods of religious Indian thought; the one divine 
principle may be grasped under various accidental personal 
names. Max Müller's term ' Kathenotheism is the outcome of 
his vision of the most characteristic basic trends of Vedic, 
classical and even post~classical Indian religions. 


The solely relative valuation of divine personalities is already 
evident in the Rgvedic plurality and duality and vague All-gods 
concepts. The embarrassing multitude and  multiformity of 
divine forms leads already in Rgveda 10,121 to the uncertain 
question: Who, then, is the god whom we shall adore? It is 
only a further step which the Brahmana-texts venture to take, 
Hymns and concrete gifts of the devotee had already in early 
Reveda to provide the initial incentive to the gods for their reac- 
tion. The worshipper strengthens the gods ( vardhayati ) through 
his poured-out energy or nourishing gifts to his wanted reaction. 
. Now, then, the Brahmana priest-magician exercises directly his 
Brahman-power, the strengthening force, without the round- 
sbout-way via the gods, Brahman can immediately extract from 
the cosmos whatever is wanted. In the early cosmic Upanisads 
the personalities of the gods are further pushed to the background. 
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Brhaddranyaka and Chéndogya assert oneé and again that only the 
impersonal and vague vision of the divine Brahman and its 
neli-neti-neutrality represents the all-embracing fulness, When 
later theistic Upanisads for the better understanding of the 
masses re-introduce, or rather re-emphasize, the personal aspects 
of the Divine, they never dare-in &ecord with the sequence of 
fore-going periods of Indian thought—to elevate their ista-devatas 
to a sublime absolute rank. The neutral Divine itself is never 
doubted in its supremacy ; all its personal manifestations are of 
a subjective, but only accidental, import. True, my ista-devata 
gains for me the rank of the most perfect representation, but I 
have to admit of other divine forms which may be of equal 
importance for another religious devotee 


In Rgvedie Kathenotheism all divine attributes are heaped 
on the one chosen form; in later Bhakti the same act of compila- 
tion takes place, but in both cases never under the presupposi- 
tion that this selected form is the only and exclusive possibility. 
Expressly stated or implicitly accepted is the existence of 
other possibilities. l 


Thus we answer our initial question: Kathenotheism does not 
arise from worldly utilitarian motives, but from visualisation of 
a profound religious truth, ever-present in the Indian mind. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH IN RGVEDA* 
BY 


P. S. SASTRI 
(i) 

The figure of speech is considered to be a-decorative feature in 
language. Every thing the artist takes from the universe around 
him is beautified in art. Even the ugliest thing is presented ag a 
beautiful object. And as Dr. C. Kunhan Raja observes,’ the 
famous line of Kalidasa, 


“ Yad yat südhu na, 
citre syat kriyate tat tad anyatha ” 


represents this idea perfectly. 


The figure of speech is not purely a decorative ornament or 
addition, Vàmana first observes " Kavyam Grahyam Alarbkárat "; 
and then he proceeds to define alamkara as beauty, " Saundaryam 
alamkarah." This beauty must be inherent in the object itself. 
Tt is not an attached or a separable thing. Thus alarhkare comes 
out to be a partial manifestation of the inherent lavanya. But 
later on the rhetoricians began to view the alamkara as an 
accretion. ` 

The prime purpose of a figure of speech is to familiarise the 
unfamiliar, The poet speaks of certain experiences which are 
originally personal. But as the criterion of art is universality, 
he tries to familiarise to us his personal experiences. Thereby he 
removes the element of strangeness from his vision, For this 
purpose the figure of speech becomes a potent vehicle and has 
been used as such from ancient times, 

Rgveda, the earliest available poetical anthology is not foreign 
to this literary tradition. We have a well developed system of 
alarhkaras in the text. Abel Bergaigne was the first scholar of 
Rgveda who devoted some time for a systematic investigation of 








* With the kind permission of the University of Madras. 
1 Lectures on " Poetic Beauty, ” 1943.: 
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the similes and metaphors of Rgveda.! He characterises them as 
“ Bizarre." His study is purely syntactical and mythological, 
and is an attempt to relate the mythology andthe cult of ‘the 
Veda from this point of view also. 

Bergaigne observes that “it is in the comparisons formed of a 
simple proposition and including in one construction the 
upamana, upameya, and the common terms, that the vedic syntax 
offers examples of unusual boldness. The principal, and the most 
ordinary case is that where the common terms constitute with 
the upameys a complete proposition to which is added, by means 
of one of the particles “na, iva, yatha”, the word or words 
expressing the upamàna, having the same case as the upameya, 
forming a sort of appendage, attached either at the beginning or 
at the end, or in the middle Jike a parenthetical clause”, 


Syntactically he, divides the similes into three groups. The 
first is “the inclusion of the common terms within the simile ". 
Here it is a question of the order of the words. The second is 
the “imperfect concord between the words of the upamana and 
those of the upameya”. Finally we have that group where the 
words of the upam4na are related amongst themselves. 


Mr. Velankar has made a systematic study of the similes of 
Vamadeva and Atri mendalas.? According to him there are 
only upama, utpreks&, Rüpaka and Afisayokti in the text; 
Śabdālarhkāras are rare, though there is resonance. “The vedic 
upamà had its four parts. Compound upamas are numerous " 
When there isan "upam& with one principal and one or more 
subsidiary upamànas, where one of the upameyas or the upamánas 
is dropped ”, then we have the compound upamas. These are 
called by Mr. Velankar—" Eka de&a vivartini sanga ". 


“The expressional convention, the convenience of the poet, 
and the considerations of. art’ have given rise to five syntactical 





1 “ Syntax of the vedic comparison, '' A. B. O. R. I. Vol. XVI, pp. 232-26]. 
“ Some observations on the figures of speech in the Rgveda. " A. B.O. R.I 
Vol. XVII, pp. 61-83 and pp, 239-288 translated by A. Venkata Subbiah. 

3 u Similes of the Vü&madevas. ” J, B. B. R. A. S. Vol. 14, po. 1-47. Similés 
of the Atris " J.B B. R. A. S, Vol. 16, pp, 1-42. An attempt has been made 
also by Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar in an artiole in the P. V. Kane Festschrift. 
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classes of upamas according to Mr.Velenkar. They are "the concord 
between upamins and upameya, the concord between upamāna 
and upameya on the ons hand and the common term on the 
other, the separateness between upamins, upameya and the 
common term, the order of words constituting these three, and 
finally the choice of a particle of composition”. And he finally 
bases his treatment on the division of similes into simple and 
compound, and of the compound again into fully and partially 
expressed ones. 

By the time of Bharata we come to hear of only four kinds of 
figures—Upama, Rüpaka, Dipaks, and Yamaka. The poetry of 
Kalidasa does not yield us illustrations to all the manifold 
figures developed later on. The case with Rgveda also is to a 
certain extent similar. The application of the rhetorical 
gymnastics might yield illustrations for all the figures of the? 
later day. But we can speak with confidence that the vedic 
poets were quite familiar with Upamà, Utprekss, Rüpaka and 
Atisayokti, There are strong cases of 91088, ४16७876815 and 
others 080. 

upama, 

Revedic poetry is rich and fruitful in the field of Upami, 
They knew full well that Upameya, Upamana, particle of 
comparison and the common terms are necessary for every 
simile. The classic instance of a fully developed simile.is:— 

" Utatvah pasyan ns dadarsa vàeam । Utatvah érnvan na 
srnotyenam | Utotvasmai tanvam visasre ! Jayeva patya usati 
suvasah ”, (10, 71. 4) 

This is a clear case of “ pūrņā srauti vakyags Upam&", ‘The 
first half is an illustration of viSesokti also. 

Rgvedie poets are quite familiar with the terms Upama 
(1. 61, 3, 113. 15, 124. 2, 8. 99. 2), Upamatim (10. 61.2), Upa- 
mànam (8. 61. 12 ), pratimanam ( 6. 18. 12, 10. 8. 96. 17, 89. 5, 111, 5, 
120. 6, 138. 3), Idréa (6. 60. 5), and Sadréa ( 1. 123. 8, 3. 35. 3, 52. 8, 
6. 47. 21). Further the particles of comparison are many. “Na, 
iva, cit, nu (6.24.3), vat, yatha, and even "à" (10, 11, 6 ) 
played aii equal role in denoting the comparison. From this data 
we can safely assume that they had a fairly good idea of Upama 
and developed it in all possible ways 


PD 
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The main thing that characterises Revedic simile is ita bold- 
ness.’ Bergaigne observes, " the strangeness of 8. 34, 9 has a poetic 
fervour.” The horses of Indra are said to be similar to the wings 
that carry an eagle. Elsewhere we hear of the Maruts drawn by & 
chariot as eagles ( 8, 20, 10). Indra is compared to a terrible 
animal and his wheel toa grinding stone to kill the enemies. 
The wheel becomes the jaw of this animal. ‘ Like a dread wild 
beast roaming on the mountain thou hast approached us from the 
farthest distance; sharpening like a jaw, the sharp felly of the 
wheel, 0 Indra, grind the enemies and scatter those who hate us’ 
( 10. 180. 2 ). 


The poet with his hymn turns Indra ( in order to make him 
roll towards himself ) as the carpenter turns a wheel'( 7. 32. 20 ), 
The singers place their desire on Indra, like a foot in a chariot 
( in order that it may take them to the goal) (7.32.2). Indra 
is filled with chants asa stable with cows (8.24.6). Indra 
soaked with soma juice is compared not ouly to rivers that filla 
pool, but to birds that are going to perch upon a thick tree 
( 10, 43, 1, 4०. i 


Besides these bold conceptions we have also inverse compari- 
sons. It is customary to compare rivers to the running horses, 
But a poet compares horses to rivers ( 6. 46. 14 ), while another 
speaks of the singer as raising his voice like the pressing stones 
(5. 36. 4). 


Apart from these there are again double comparisons. ' Two 
ideas, each of which is often compared with a third, are compared 
with each other, through the medium of a mataphor which re- 
places the two former similes. The latter serve as premises for 
a conclusion which is the new comparison. The diffusion of 
light is often compared to the effusion of a liquid. The com- 
position of the hymn is assimilated to the clarification of 
the sacred beverage. So Agni’s flames are like clarified sounds” 
(10. 3, 5), 

The next variety which Bergaigne notices is the juxta- 
position of disparate similes. "Diversity of similes are employed 








1 The general plan of Upamà and Rūpaka here is an epitome of 
Rergaigne’s articles, with a few additions at the end. 
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‘concerning the same object and are juxtaposed in the same 
formula ". And we read the verse— 

* As warriors to their steeds, cows to their village, the cow 
towards her calf, good and allowing herself to be sucked, 8 
husband to his wife, may Savitar, he who bears the sky, come 
to us ”, (10, 149. 4) “As the headsman drives home his cattle, 
I drive my songs to him; may he clothe himself with the singer’s © 
hymns as the stars deck the sky” (6. 49.12). “Our songs that 
serve him as horses, lick him as cows do their tender calves; 
our songs shall yield themselves to him like spouses " (1. 186.7). 
The ninth book is particularly rich in this set of comparisons. 
Soma is the horse that is pressed; & king when he neighs or 
bellows after the cows; an eagle when he passes through the 
strainer and stops in the vat (9. 82. 1 ), 

The entire poetic range is pervaded by the simile in Rgveda, 
The content of this figure is the content of poetry in general, 


Comparisons with “Nu ’’, and "à ’’ are rare, and we have a few 
examples. 

“Vrksasya nu te puruhita vaya vyütayo rurubur indra 
pirvih” (6. 24, 3). A 


* Manifold aids spring from Indra like the branches of a tree '. 
Here “nu ” is the particle of comparison. Again “ Udiraya 
pitar& jara & bhagam" (10.11.6). ‘Urge thou thy parents to 
delight like a lover’, Here "&'' isthe particle of comparison. 
From these examples also it is possible to say that not only the 
range but also the manner of expressing Upama is far and wide, 


Generally speaking,’ the Rgvedic simile is mostly simple, 
containing a qualified Upamana. The Rgvedic poet often violates 
the concordance between Upamana and Upameya with reference 
to number and gender. When there are many Upamanas and 
Upameyas he connects the principal ones only with the common 
term. And even then he does not stick up to any regular order 
of words. 

We have a case of vikyopama in the rk, 

५ Sunaé cit chepam niditam sahasrad 
Yūpād amufico agamista hi sah 
Eva smad ague vi mumugdhi pagan 
hotaé cikitvà iha tū nisadya " (5. 2, 7. ), * 
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fPhese types can be multiplied by numerous examples, for the 
Rgveda abounds more in similes. These similes exhibit an 
unaffected naturalness with regard to all affairs, Sex is no excep- 
tion. It is this feature that brings the vedic upama into sharp 
contrast with the morbidity and retarding growth of the 
classical literature. 

Similes with Vat and Yathà are improper ones mostly. ‘The 
proper ones have “ na, iva, nu, oid °’, or "à '", It is here that we 
meet the purely literary note breathing a spontaneous and fresh 
air. The elaborate treatment of this figure and the fondness 
which the vedic poet shows for this figure gives enough room to 
suspect that the poet was conscious of this figure and had a 
theory of his own. His main theory of upama seems to be based 
upon two facts: one is to familiarise the un-familiar; the other 
is to select the beautiful and place it in ‘the realm of art, 
Incidentally he takes up the ugly things also, only to present 
them as beautiful in one way or other. 

The vedic simile has the tone of familiarity, sincerity and 
variety. He did not run after the unseen to express his idea 
figuratively. This is most original and convincing. The simile 
is never prolonged. It is always crisp, short and highly effective. 
It acts like a painting instantaneously. This is the Vedic theory 
of upama, 

We have quite a good numbr of" Luptopamàs in the text of 
Rgveda and here the common term is dropped. It is said that 
Agni shone forth in human habitations like a friend benevolent 
and refulgent— 


“ adhā mitro na sudhitah Paveko 
'gnir didàya manusisu viksu " ( 4. 6, 7 ). 


Agni is pleasant like home and fair like nuirition—" Oko na 
ranvà sudrslva pustih " (4.15.15). The god-like dawns come 
near like troops of cattle * Gavam na sargā usaso jarante " 
(4. 51. 8). 

Agni is to be led near as he neigbs like a horse "° Krandad 
a$vo nayamano ruvad gauh (1. 173. 3 ). Just like wells that spring 
from the mountains and flow, so streams of sweetness flow for 
Brhaspati— : 
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“ Tubhyam khata avst& adridugdha Madhvaé eotanty abhite 
virapsam " (4, 50, 3 ). 


Another poet asks the deities to come on “ vátasya patman ” 
(5. 5. 7 ), on the fight of wind. They have to come as swift as the 
wind. The brilliant flames of Agni wax like strong horses- 


“Tava tye agne arcayo mahi vradhanta vajinah” (5. 6.7). 
Agni is dear as guest—“ priyam 4iéitatithim” (6.16. 42 ). 
Another poet observes, “ let not the foes snare by day the neck 
of the bird, the Sun — " Mota süro sha evi cana grivà adadhate 
veh” (6, 48, 17 ). This luptopama has been well explained by 
Sayana, 


“ Yathà vyadhah paksino harapürtham grīvā damdani jàlarü- 
pany adadhate bhümy&m nidadhate tai$ ca nihitaih paksino ha- 
ranty eva asmin bandhanopayaih $atrur mà harslt ”. 


Agni is said to be the falcon of the sky many times— 
“ divab $yena " (7.15.4), It only means that he is similar 
to the falcon flying in the skies. The Maruts roar like winds and 
move like faleons-vàte svanasah syenah” (7,56.3), Dawn 
moves like a lady who has no sense of shyness— agra eti yuvatir 
ahrayana ” (7, 80. 2). These and similar usages verge almost 
on metaphor and they can be plainly treated as such. 

The frogs are said to be like Bráhmanas who lay quiet for a 
year and fulfil their vows—" Sarhvatsaram ४६88898114 brahmana 
vratacdrinah " (7,103.1). The A$vins have a car of "sürya 
tvak ” (8.8. 2); it shines and is resplendent like the Sun, Agni 
is addressed as brother (8. 43.16), meaning thereby that he is 
dear and beloved like a brother. We often hear of “ hotürabh 
Sapta Jamayah’’ (9. 10. 7); they are “jamisadréah”. The poet 
exhorts, "fill full the sea that claims our praise "—" Vardha 
samudram ukthyam ” (9, 29.3), The vessel which is to contain 
soma is similar to the sea. 

Illustrations for all the latter day divisions of upamàa can be 
found in the text of Rgveda. But the vedie poet does not seem 
to believe in the artificial chiselling alone. Familiarity, beauty, 
aptness and pictorialism are the main things that govern the 
vedic upamà, The matter is taken from the entire range of 
human experience with an eye on proper selection. 
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Rüpaka टर 

Rüpaka is the next most important figure in Rgveda. When a 
different thing is superimposed on a particular thing, which is 
not concealed, then we have this figure. It is generally treated as 
metaphor. Again boldness is the prime characteristic.of Rgvedic 
_ metaphors. 

The rays of the sun are often compared to horses. So a poet 
observes that “the rays of the sun draw him” (1.50.1). In the 
imagery of the vedic-poots, the sky is treated as a tree. And the 
Maruts shake the sky and make brilliant figs fall from it (5. 54 
19). The sinner is a calf or cow that is tied. So “release us 
from the stable of the gods and from that of the mortals ” 
(4. 18, 5 ). | l 

Indra is compared to a jug of Soma and hence it is said that 
they milk the Soma into the stomach of Indra (9.72.2), The 
chanting of the priests is similar to the sound of the pressing 
stones, and so they say, “ The stone has said " ( 10. 64, 15 ; 100.8). 
The recitation of the hymn is compared to the throwing of the 
offering into the fire, while, the composition is similar to the 
preparation of the Soma offering. And we get the metaphor 
when they say that " Agni ", the poet, clarifies a very nourishing 
hymn” (4.9.2) Agni has clarified the hymn through three 
strainers ( 3. 26.8). The Tongue is a strainer (9.73.9) and 
the tongue distils the sweet liquor ( 9, 75. 2 ). 

The prayer is similar to a weapon, and they speak of whetting 
the prayer (8. 42.3), Trits struck the boar with a prayer which 
had a point of iron ( 10. 99. 6 ). Prayer is a chariot and the seer is 
the carver or carpenter of the prayers (6.32.1). Again prayer 
is compared to a horse, So Agni helps in yoking the prayers 
(1.18. 7), The poet is à cow that is good to be milked (1. 186. 4). 

Next we have, as Bergaigne observes, “ incoherent combina- 
tions of figurative and un-figurative words. The un-figurative : 
word expresses & detail which is strange in connestion with the 
idea represented by the figure, or even irreconcilable with it, The 
kindling of Agniis similar to the awakening of Agni. But Agni is 
awakened with a billet of wood ( 5. 1. 1 ). Like cattle in a pastur- 
age, Agni burns the wood ( 5. 9.4). The flame of Agni breaks the 
stones (8, 61.4). Maruts are bright like the flashing flames, and 

$ (Annals, B, 0, ७1. ) l 
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are impetuous like spoons of fire ( 6. 66, 10). The flames of Agni 
are tongues and spoons also. 


Soma is a combatant (5.58.4), but a drop that carries © 
weapons and wins cows ( 9, 96, 19); yet it is the eagle that sits 
in the vat. It is the horse that is to be thrown into the vat; 
and the priests have fashioned him with knives made of stones 
(10.101. 10 ) It is both a bull and 8 drop (6.41.3); and a 
plant that lows ( 9. 74, 5 ). 

Soma is milked with stones ( 1.54.9.) The liquor of Indra 
passes to his bolt and it becomes an intoxicating bolt 
` (1. 121.12.) Soma attracts Indra and yokes his horses. 
But we are told that the cup of soma itself yokes the horses 
(1.82.4). The chants, the prayers. teams run towards 
Indra as water follows its slope (6.47. 14), Waters in a river 
are generally compared to cows in a stable. But we hear of a 
river containing all cows (4.19.6), of the rain coming from 
the troop (10. 23.4) and of the rivers filling the same stable. 
x 2, 35. 3). 

Maruts are stags and priests. Sothey are the stags that sing 
(1. 165, 1), Agni is a sage horse (1. 149. 3). He is the driver 
who yokes and guides the prayer. So it is said that he yokes 
the obeisance and draws the obeisance (1.65.1). Soma isan 
eagle that sits in the wooden vat which figures as his armour. 
So soma is an eagle that is covered with armour (9. 67. 14), 

The song is compared to a cow and hence it becomes 8 cow 
with eight feet (2.7.5). Prayer is the wife of Indra and 8 
lowing cow. Thus Indra hasa wife that lows after him (4. 24. 
8.) The mainfestation of the cow is figuratively spoken of as 
milking the cows out of obscurity ( 1. 33. 10 ). 


In the range of metaphor the cow plays a very conspicuous 
pari. It represents the cow, milk, butter, skin, dawn, prayer or 
song, offering. Soma unites himself with the cows in the vat 
like a lover who goes to meet & woman at the rendezvous 
(9.93.2). Soma blends with the milk that seems to yield its 
lovely breast ( 9, 61, 21). The song of Sobhari is anointed with 
cows by the Maruts (8. 10, 8), Soma is anointed with the cows 
like a horse (9, 32,3). We hear of the cows that cook soma 
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(8:84.5.), The cows that eai the offering cook the soma in their 
udder at the head (9.71.4). Soma is purified by the cows ( 9. 43. 1.) 
Soma is adorned with cows (9. 61. 13). He is dressed in cows 
(9.8.5;104. 4), Butthe poet reverses the coin when he says 
that he has stretched soma’s brilliant colour on the cows (9, 105. 
4) Soma takes the cows for garment or covering (9. 86, 26; 
107. 26). Butthey envelope him (9. 86. 27 ). In all these places 
the reference is to the milk of the cows only. 

Soma dressed in cows is a sage and is compared to a horse 
when he flows through the wool of the strainer (9.85. 26). When 
he passes through the sheep they attire him in cows (9. 8. 5), The 
cow further symbolises the cow-hide also. The pressing stones 
are placed on the cow (10. 94.9). The beverage has been pressed 
in the cow (10. 116. 4). The Soma drops closely knit the joints as 
the cows bind a chariot (8. 48.8). Here the cows are the straps 
of the chariot 

A similar part is played by the cloud and falcon. In the 
various epithets of Agni the noblest metaphors are couched in a 
word or two, Some of them are ghrtaprstha, ghrtakesa, Sociskesa, 
harikega, hariśmaśrù, tapur jambha, hiranya dante, ayodanstra, 
sujihva, saptajihva, ghrtacaksu, sahasraksa, sahasra muska and 
the like. 

There are some intersting metaphors in the text representing 
a new: phase of mental activity. “Agni the Bull, has been 
sprinkled with oil upon his back; prsni, the bull, bas milked the 
pure white udder” (4.3.10). The body of Agni is brilliant like 
gold, like clarified butter; his splendour too gleams like gold 
(4.10. 6). Agni has to free the seers from the prisons of gods 
and men (4.12.5), Agni, the herald, is led forth at the solemn 
rite like a horse ( 4. 15.1). 

Agni drinks the offering that is spread before him, with 
tongues erect (5.1.3). These tongues symbolise his flames. He 
springs up at day-break as a strong white horse ( 5. 1. 4); and so 
he is called the priest and the strong steed (5.1.7). It is said 
that “The youthful mother keeps the boy in secret pressed to 
her close, and does not yield him to the father. But when he 
lies upon the arm, the people see his unfading countenance before 
them,” (5.2.1). Suddenly the poet embraces a mood of interroga- 
tion: ‘ What child is this that thou carriest as handmaid, 
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O youthful one? The eonsort-queen has borne him, The babe 
unborn increased through many autumns. I saw him born, what 
time his mother bore him. I saw him from afar gold-toothed, 
bright-coloured, hurling his weapons from his habitation....... 

I saw him moving from the place he dwells in, even as with a 
herd, brilliantly shining. These seized him not: ‘he had been 
born already " (5. 22. 4), Here the kindling of the sarificial fire 
has been mataphorically deseribed. “The lower piece of-wood- 
retains the latent spark and will not give it up to the worshipper 
until ha has generated it by attrition. When the fire has been 
produced and is shown like a child that is carried on the arm, its 
brightness is apparent to all"! The maid and the queen 
are-the two firesticks, and the consequent fire is lightning 

Finally Agni is symbolised as the sun with his army of rays; 
and the dawns could not stop him 

* Süry& mounts the shining ocean when he has yoked his fair 
tawny steeds; the wise have drawn him like a ship through water 
(5.45. 10). The shining ocean is no other than the atmospheric 
region. The dawn appears with her white herd (5, 75. 9) 
Parjanya is the bull that lays in the plants the seed for germina- 
tion (5.83.1) Like a car driver whipping his horses, Parjanya 
makes the messengers of rain spring forward; when he fills the 
-sky with rein cloud the roaring of the lion resounds far-off 2 
(5. 83. 3 ). The poet requests the Maruts to allow the stallion’s flood 
to descend in torrents. They have to fly round the seers on their 
water~laden chariot, and draw downward with them the opened 
water-skin (5. 83, 6, 7 ). 

The ladle is the mouth of Agni (1. 12.6) The Asvins are 
requested to come in the ship of the songs which will bear them 
to the shore (1, 46.1). The shore is only the earth, where the 
seer resides. Maruts, the restless shakers, drain the udders of the 

‘sky (1. 64. 5). The Suparna triplet (1. 164, 20-22) is a fine and 
perfect metaphor to the core 

Dawn is the daughter of heaven dressed in robes of light 
(1, 124.3), Agni has a chariot of lightning, is the son of might, 
and has flames as hair (3.14.1). We havea fine ''Ekadesi 
vivarti ripaka °’, when the poet observes that the sacrifice is “a , 

३ Griffith. : - E 
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rich new car equipped at morning; it has four yokes, three whips 
and geven reins to guide it, It is tengided and wins light; iis 
urged to speed with prayers and wishes” (2. 18, 1 ). 

Next to simile, metaphor oscupies a prominent place in the 
Vedic figures Here again the emphasis is on aptness based on 
similarity, These metaphors are the creations of pure imagina- 
tion, not of fancy. Some of them are transferred epithets. Most 
of them are.complex metaphors involving other figures of speech 


also, The metaphor acts as a symbol also in the hands of these 
poets. 


Atisayokti. 

Atigsayokti ‘is an exaggeration of a simple fact raised to the 
status of art, where the similarity with known fact is manifested 
only partially. This figure is employed in pure symbolism also 
and is as old as poetic art, which idealises every thing. 

Rgveda presents us with many typica] examples of this 
figure in all its diverse aspects. The immortal Agni stays in the 
mortal's dwelling, and the god wins a share in his possession 
(4.1.9) Dawns have shed their light on the poet's worship 
and they have laboured nobly adding beanty to the perfect Agni 
(4.2.19). Agni has to put forth his vigour like a wide spread- 
ing net; he goes like a mighty King with his attendants; he 
shoots arrows following his swift net (4. 4.1). Agni is awakened 
in the morning, bright like a spear's tooth, with powerful mouth 
and like an axe well sharpened (4.6.8). The clouds hastened 
forth together like chariots (4.19.5). When the poet observes 
that the terrifio wielder of the ancient thunder was filled full 
with splendour like a jar with water (4.20.6), there is an 
uncouth exaggeration verging on its contradictory. 

The rivers flow in countless channels from the inmost 
reservoir; as he looks upon the descending streams of oil, there 
he beholds among them the golden Reed ( 4. 58. 5), which is the 
celestial Agni “The oblations flow together like rivers, cleans- 
ing themselves in inmost heart and spirit; the streams of holy 
oil pour swiftly downward like the wild beasts that fly before 
the bowman” ( 4. 58. 6), 

When the poet says, “I call hither Indra like a bride-groom 
thinking of his consort” (4, 20, 5), there.is some thing more 
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than Atisayokti. The thoughts and praises of the poets have 
gone to Indra-Varuna as milk to Soma ( 4. 41. 8). The sun follows 
the refulgent goddess dawn, asa young man a maiden (1, 115. 
2). Atthe coming of the Maruts, Earth has spread herself wide, 
and they, as husbands, have impregnated her (5.58.7); that is, 
they fertilized the earth. Soma hastens on to the chosen meet- 
ing place as a youth to a damsel ( 9. 93. 2), 


The Maruts have fought like floods and like mountains (6. 
66.11). “The car that was not made for horses or for reins, 
three wheeled, worthy of lauds, rolls round the firmament.....The 
Rbhus made the lightly rolling car out of their mind by 
thought, the car that never errs” (4. 36, 1-2), This car 
symbolises the chariot of the ASvins according to some, Others 
take this to mean the grey clouds of morning twilight, And 
again we are told that soma is the friend of Indra who mounts 
his car (9.96. 9). There is again a wheel-less, one poled car 
fashioned mentally (19, 135. 3). The soma drops yearn for Indra 
and Vayu (1.2.4). “The purple beams of light have readily 
shot up: the dawns have harnessed the red cow, easy to be 
yoked ” (1.92. 2). The hymns solicit the friendship of Indra and 
call him (3.43.2). The Soma drops proceed to Indra and 
Vayu as waters to a vale (4. 72. 2 ) These juices with their 
wedded wives flow to the enjoyment of Indra lovingly ( 8. 82. 22 ). 
This is a clear case of Sambandha Atisayokti. 


* Indu, the pitches have sung aloud in vigorous might with 
thy streams. Enter them and let Indra drink ” ( 9, 65. 14). The 
waters which are “ the guileless ones, are singing praise to 
Indra’s well-beloved friend, as the mothers lick the new born 
calf ” (9. 100, 1). Indra has a car that is more swift than 
thought (10-112. 2), " The troop of dice merrily sports like 
Savitar, the god, whose ways are faithful. They bend not even to 
the mighty's anger. The king himself pays homage and reveres 
them. They are handless, and force the man having hands 
to serve them. When they are cast on the board, like lumps of 
magic charcoal, though cold themselves, they burn the heart to 
ashes " ( 10, 34, 89). Here the figure is carried to perfection 
with grace and charm, 
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We have a good number of Rüpakatisayoktis in the text, Here 
the fact is concealed systematically and uniformly and in its 
stead we see a sort of numeral or verbal symbolism. The sacrifice 
is conceived of as a roaring steer bound with a triple bond, and 
having four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands (4,58,3), 

“ Four bear up the Sun and give him rest and quiet; and ten 
invigorate the babe for travel. His most excellent cows, of three 
fold natiire, pass swiftly round the boundaries of heaven 
(5. 47. 4 ). 

The foe of the poet is metaphorically spoken of as an ass and 
it is said " Destroy this ass, O Indra, who. in discordant tones 
^ brays to thee” (1.29.5). Weare told that Agni, “ the infant 
has brought forth his mothers by his own nature” (1.95.4 ) 
Agni has to grant to the chariot of the poets, a boat with driving 
feet and constant oaráge. ( 1. 140.12), The boat, says S&yana, is 
the sacrifice, with priests for cars and gods, prayers and offering 
for feet ^ 

The sun is 'the bull with & thousand horns, who rises 
up from out the sea ’’ (7, 55.7), “The tongue of sacrifice pours 
forth the pleasant meath; within the lustrous region of the 
heavens the son makes the third secret name of the parents" 
, (9.75.2). Soma, the horse utters three words; he speaks the 
thought of prayer, the law of order. The cows come inquiring 
to the master of the cows. With eager longing the hymns come 
to Soma "' ( 9, 97. 34 ). 

The Vedic Atisayokti is not a pure exaggeratiou as it seems 
to be in the classical literature. The point of view is slightly 
exaggerated. But the poets have always taken pains to state 
the truth as it is; and this statement cannot enter the domain 
of art, unless if is coloured by a simile or a metaphor. 

Utpreksa 

Utpreks# is an imaginative extension of the plain fact in a 
seemingly impossible way. Whether this is an old figure or not 
we have examples in Rgveda 

Mr. Velankar observes that the occurrence of "iva" after words 
like “ adhi, api, iha, uta", or "yatha" after the only verbal forms 
leaves no doubt that “iva” was sometimes used to express a 
* sambhavana ” ` 
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“ Agni lights up the forests like a thirsty one: he roars like 
water down the chariot ways. He shines in burning. beauty on 
his black path, marked as it were the heaven that smiles through 
vapour” (2.4.6) Agni is the wisest like the starry home 
and he illumines every-solemn rite with his cheerful ray. ( 4.7.3 ) 

“Ag the Maruts gather glory on their way, one hears the 
cracking of the whips they hold, as though it^were' close at 
hand” (1. 37,3). The thunder or voice has to go between the 
worlds as a herald ( 1. 173. 3). The gladdening stalk is pressed 
as it were a river (4. 22. 8 ) They ineline to Agni, just as 
women at a gathering place look on gently. smiling. .They be- 
bold him as maidens deck themselves with gay" adornment to 
‘join the bridal feast" (4. 58. 8, 9). Here the Utpreksa is perfect 

Indra opened as it were the obstructed fountains (4, 28, 1) 
He opened the cave wherein the floods had been imprisoned 
(1.33.11). The cows and horses were hid in the stable which 
has been obstructed by the bar of stone ( 4. 28.5), Indra saw the 
stolen cows like herds of cattle in a foodful pasture; they 
moaned forth their strong desire for mortals” (4. 29. 18). 
The poet wishes that his song may yield milk as the great cow, 
that has gone forth to pasture, pours out her thousand rivers 
(4.41.5) 

The poet brings oblation as with spoil-see king cars ( 5. 60. 1 ) 
Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman follow their ways as if with feet, 
and guard the mortal from injury (5. 67.3), The kindling sticks 
have brought Agni to life as a newly born infant. He is hard to 
be grasped like the offering of the wriggling snakes, when he 
consumed the woods like an ox. When Trita in the height of 
heaven fans him and sharepns him as if he were a-smelter, Agni's 
flames reach the mark " (5. 9. 3-5), Agni with might neighs loudly 
Jike a horse; with his flaming hair he destroys the forests 
( 5. 41. 10 ). - 

Asvins come to the banquet like the bolt-binding nave and 
pole (5. 43. 38). Agni is praised ‘ike a horse for vigour; he 
fights with power like a champion, and is to be praised like the 
father of Dawn (6. 12. 4), Consciot s that her limbs are bright 
after bathing Usas stands, as it were, erect, so that we may ses. 
her ( 5. 80,5), 
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Varuna stands in the firmament, metes out the earth with the 
Sun as with a measure (5. 85, 5 ). The maidens with long tresses, 
viz, the curling flames, held Agni in embrace; when they are dead 
they rise up again to meet the living one.” (1. 40.8 ) “ Earth 
wears manifold beauties ; she stands uplifted licking her calf, the 
sun (3. 55. 14). Dawn stands on high as an ensign of the immortal, 
and she is asked to roll to the poet like a wheel ( 3, 61.3), 
The sacrifice is wished to proceed like some fleet horse; bright 
flames that love the Gods have mounted upward ( 7. 43. 2 ). 

' Dawn is “ the fair bright one that is come with her white 
offspring: the dark one resigns her dwelling to her " ( 1. 113. 2). 
The horse has been recognised in spirit as a bird that flew through 
the heavens from below ( 1. 163. 6). Maruts are the cows that 
lick by twins each other's head (8.20.21). The sharpened 
flames of Agni, like the gleams of light that glitter, devour -the 
forest with their teeth. " (8, 43. 3 ). Agni compasses all forests 
with his glowing flame and leaves them blackened with his 
tongue ( 6. 60. 9). 

Sending forth flashes, soma has bellowed to the jars; led by 
the men into the golden reservoir the milky streams of sacrifice 
have sung to him" (9, 75. 3). Soma is the bird of the golden 
colour, the youngling whom the hymns kiss (9.85.3). It is the 
tawny steer that bellows in the wooden vats ( 9. 86. 31 ). 

The great flight of imaginative approach to the things of 
experience appears when the poet observes that Pusan is his 
sister’s lover, and his mother's suitor (6.55. 4, 5), “ Pusan, with 
his golden ships that travel across the ocean in the air's 
mid-region goes on an embassy to Süryà, subdued by love and 
desirous of glory ” (6.58, 3). The poet imagines the bow string 
as a lady, and the arrow as her beloved friend; and he observes, 
“ As if to speak, she presses close to his ear, holding her beloved 
friend in embraces; strained on the bow she whispers like a 
woman ” (6, 75.3). The songs embrace Indra, as wives do their 
lord, the beautiful bridegroom (10, 43.1). Sindhu moves 
unrestrained and is beautiful and fair to see like a dappled mare 
(10. 75. 7). पु 

“The goddess dawn pains darkness with her lustre. The 


goddess as she comes has placed her sister dawn in her place; 
7 [ Annals, B, O., RL] 
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and then the darkness is laughed out (10.127,2,3). Dawn 


drives away her sister’s gloom, and through her excellence 
makes her retrace her steps. (10. 172, 4). 

Again in the domain of Utpreksa, the vedic poets have given 
more prominence to the imaginative faculty ; and this figure has 
been freely mixed up with the preceding three figures, Still it 


stands apart with an individuality of its own. 


All the other figures of speech that we find from the days of 
Bhàmaha,.can be ultimately traced to the poetry of Rgveda, 
Here an attempt is made to state without any comment the 
most glaring cases. Almost all these figures are governed by the 
same principles which brought forth the simile. 

Vibhavana. 

The first rk in the suparna triplet (1. 164. 20) is & clear case 
of Vibhavanà, for even without a cause, we hear of the effect. 
Again we read, “the dice roll down-ward, and then spring 
forward quickly; they are handless and force the man having 
hands to serve them. They are cast on Board and are like lumps 
of magie charcoal Though they are cold themselves they burn 
the heart to ashes” (10. 34.9). Here we have Virodhabhasa as 
the cold ones burn the heart; AtiSayokti, as those who have 
hands serve them, the handless; vibhàvanà, because the effect 
has come into existence even without the cause. 

Finally we may note the line “anid avatam svadhaya 
tadekam ” (10. 129. 2). The one reality breathed without wind, 
out of its own power. 

Visesokti. 

Where the cause and effect do not seem to have any relation, 
then we have the figure of speech called Visama. For instance, 
one poet observes, 


“na yor upabdir a$vyah 
Srnve rathasya kaccana 
yad agne yasi dutyam ” (1. 74, 7), 

When Agni goes on his embassy not a sound is heard of the 
steed, or of the straining of his chariot. This is more or less 
Visesokti, for despite the existence of a cause, we do not have the 
effect, A beautiful case of Visesokti is again the famous verse— 
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“Uta tvah pa$yan na dadar$a vacam 
Uta tvah $rnvan na $rnoty enàm " 
` (10.71,4). 
Ullekha. 


If the same object is taken from different angles of considera- 
tion in different ways we have the figure of speech called 
Ullekha. And in 


“Indram Mitram Varunam Agnim &hur 
atho divyah sa suparno garutmàn 
Ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanty 
agnim yamam mátari$vaànam&huh " 
(1, 164. 46 ), 


We have & beautiful illustration. Indra is the bull of men, 
and the king of the races (1.177. 1). Agni is the great god of 
the holy bards, the father of the sacrifice, and the measure and 
symbol of the priests (3.3.4). He is the lord of the tribes, 
charioteer of riches, ensign of days, and Vaiśvānara of the morn- 
ings(7.5. 5). He is the guest of humanity and of the offspring 
of the forest kings (8. 23. 25), Dawn is the daughter of heaven 
and the world's imperiallady (7. 75. 4). She is the leader of the 
cows, and the queen of all that strengihens (7. 76. 6). Indra is 
the holiest of the holy, the breaker of unshakeable, the banner of 
the horses and the chief of all living men (8. 85, 4). Soma is the 
steer, the lord of hymns, the furtherer of day, of morning, and of 
heaven (9.86.19). He is the king of rivers and the lord of 
heaven(9.86.33), He is the Brahman of gods, the leader of the 
poets, the Rsi of the sages, the bull of the savage creatures, the 
falcon amid vultures, and the axe of the forests ( 9. 96. 6 ). 


Agni is the messenger of earth, the head of heaven, the sage, 
the king, the guest of men, and a vessel fit for the mouth of the 
gods ( 6. 7. 1 ). Vayu is the germ of the world, and the vital spirit 
of the gods (10, 168. 4 ). 

Paryayokii. 

Pary&yokti is in essence only a variety of atiSayokti. When 
by a different or reverse process the same present thing is expres- 
sed, then we have this figure. Examples are quite. numerous in 
the text of Rgveda, uo AME S d 
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à tva viganty indavah, samudram iva sindhavah " ( 8.81.22.) 
" Indram indo vrsa visa” (9. 2. 1 ). 
* Indram vàntr anüsáta " 
“ Indrasya sakhyam à visan ” ( 9. 56. 2 ). 
“ Indram gacchanta indavah ” ( 9. 63. 6 ), 
“ Tubhyam dhavanti dhenavah '' ( 9, 66. 6), 
* Pra somasya pavamánagy ormaya, 
Indrasya yanti jatharam supesasal ” ( 9, 81. 1 ). 
" Grava yatra madhusud ucyate brhat " ( 10 100. 8 ), 


Bhrantimat. 


When one thing is apprehended as another due to similarity, 
we have the figure of speech called Bhr&ntimat, It is said- 
“ Sve yonau nisadatam sartipa vi vam cikitsadrtacid dha nar!” 
(4.16.10). When Kutsa and Indra sat in the dwelling of the 
latter, the faithful wife of Indra, was perplexed to identify her 
husband. 


Atadguna. 


Even though there are other desirable qualities near by, if 
they do not come into the object concerned, we have a case of 
the figure Atadguna, For instance in, “Though mortal men 
invoke thee, Indra, on every side, still give thine ear to us, O, 
All~impeller ” (7. 28. 1), we have an example of this fiigure. 


-Virodhabhasa. 


Virodhabhasa has a seeming contradiction in it, A careful 
perusal will make it clear that there is nothing like that if 
viewed from the proper angle, So we hear, that Usas,” the 
maid came footless unto those with feet: stretching her head and 
speaking loudly with her tongue, she has gone “downward thirty 
steps ” ( 6. 59.6), She is footless as she is unsupported in the 
sky. “ The footless maid precedes the footed creatures; the un- 
born babe supports the burden of the world” (1,152.3). The 
Babe is the sun before his actual appearance. Similar is the 
. conception of the Püsan as his mother’s suitor and his sister’s 
lover ( 6, 55, 4, 5), — 
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“ The firm and un-shaken things were over-thrown by the 
Maruts(1.167. 8). The dice are cold by themselves yet they 
burn the heart to ashes ( 10. 34. 9 ). 

Aksepa, 

In order to bring out the speciality and importance of the 
thing or person, if there is a negation of a thing that is super- 
imposed on it, we have the figure called Akseps. Vasistha, who 
has gone to the house of Varuna, in midnight was noticed by the 
dog, which began to bark at him. So he observes, 


. " Sarama’s son, retrace thy Way; 
bark at the robber and the thief, 
At Indra’s singers barkest thou ? 
Why dost thou seek to terrify us? Go to sleep”, 
( 7, 55, 3. ). 
This is case of Áksepa. 
Nidar$and, 


Nidarsanà depends on Bimbànu-Bimbatva. Apprehonding an 
object after a deliberation and then making out an analogy 
constitute this figure of speech. 


“Ag Atri when descending on the cavern called on you 
loudly like a wailing woman, ] 
You eame to him, O A$vins, with the freshest and most 
auspicious fleetness of a falcon " ( 5. 78, 4). 
The second half contains this figure. 
Aprastuta prasamsa, 

If the particular for the general or vice versa, cause for the 
effect or the reverse, and the aprastuta for the prastuta are 
treated, there we have the figure aprastuta prasamsa. The famous 
verse “ Uta tvah pagyan, na dadaróa vacam " (10, 71, 4) is treated 
as an example of this figure. Here by an aprastuta, the person 
who knows the meaning and beauty of the word is praised, 
Again in 

“ Utatvam sakhye sthira pitam ahur, 
Mainam hinvanty apivajinesu, 
Adhenva carati mayayaisa 
vacam suéryuvan aphalàm apuspám ” (10, 71.5), 
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We have the same figure. Here we have as Süyana observes, 
“ Vijfiarthasya praśarhsā, kevala pàthakasya ninda oa”, 
Anyonya. 

When it is said, “ Tvam siikarasya dardrhi, Tava dardartu 
sükarah ” (7.55.4), we have an example of the figure anyonya. 
* Be on your guard against the boar, and let the boar beware of 
you", Here is also a suggestion asking the dog not to bark 
at him. 

The mother of the bird kisses him, and he returns her kiss- 
* Tam-mata relhi, sa u relhi mafaram " ( 10, 114, 4), The mother 
is the dawn and the babe is the sun. 


Arthantaranyüsa. 


When a particular or a general statement is strengthened by 
a general or a particular statement that is similar, then we hava 
the figure of Arthantaranydsa. There are three such examples 
in the dialogue between Lopamudra and Agastya (1. 17, 9). 
1 "Pürvir sham Saradah Sasramana 
0095 vastor usaso jarayantih 
Minati Sriyam jarima tanünàm 
apy ü ru patnir vrsano jagamyuh” 
2“ Ye cid dhi pürva rtasapa sant 
sākam devebhir avadann rtani 
te cid avāsur nahy antam àpuh 
sam ü nu patnir vrsabhir jagamyuh " 
- In both these cases the arthantaranyasa is mainly implied in 
the last line. But in :- i 
5 “ Imam nu somam antito 
hrtsu pitam upa bruve 
Yat sim agas cakrmā tat su mrlatu 
.pulukámo hi martyah, ” 
The figure is more explicit and perfect in its simplicity and 
“freshness. And so is it in / Lopamudra vfsanam nirinati, dhiram 
adhira dhayati Svasantam ” ( 4 ). 
A curious case of this figure is evident in the vrsikapi hymn. 
* Soon may the hound who hunts the boar seize him and bite him 
in the ear, O Indra, that vrsakapi, whom thou protectest ag & 


- 
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friend: Supreme is Indrarover all ” (10. 86,4). This is spoken 
by Indra’s wife, and the refrain which acts as arthdntaranydsa 
has more a sarcastic and an ironical tinge around it. 

A better and a more dignified example is found in the Urvasl 
Purtiravasa-Samvada (10,95). In a desparate mood the hero 
tells his beloved that he will submit himself as a prey to the 
fierce and rapacious wolves. Then Urvasi replies 1-7 

15, " Purüravo mà mrthà mà pra papto 
matva vrkása aSivasa u ksan 
na vai strainàni sakhyàni santi 
Sala vrkánàm hrdayàny età". 

“Nay; do not die, nor vanish, Purüravas; let not the evil 
omened wolves devour thee. With women there can be no 
lasting friendship: the hearts of women are the hearts of 
hyenas”. This is a beautiful example of this figure of speech. 

Kavyalinga. 

When the cause of statement is concealed in a vakyapadarths, 
that is when the arthantaranyasa lies hidden and gets a 
particular application, then we have kavyalinga. For instance, 
8 poet requests Indra, 

“Un no virān arpaya bhesajebhih 
Bhisaktamam tvà bhisajàm $rnomi ” ( 2. 33, 4). 
'Rudra is requested to bring to life the heroes with his 
medicinal herbs: for he is reported far and wide to be the best of 
the physicians’. ^ 

Vasistha observes ‘‘ The foeman’s treasure may be won with 
labour; may we be masters of our own possessions. Agni, no son 
is he who springs from others" (7.4, 5.) The adopted child 
cannot become their own child; so the poet deprecates here the 
policy of adoption in a subtle way. 

Another poet observes: " Bring forth your sacred songs to 
Indra, you prudent singers, in accordance with the various 
thoughts of men: Indra loves our songs " (10. 111. 1). The best 
example of this figure is when the poet observes: 

" Na tam vidatha ya ima jajàna 

anyad yusmakam antaram babhüva 
nihàrana pravrta jalpyà oa 

ssutrpa uktha 88885 caranti " ( 10, 82, 7 ), 
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They can not find out him who produced these; a different 
thing has come in between him and the seers, The Posts are 
enwrapt in mist and so they prattle. It is this nihara that 
prevents them from knowing him. 


` Svabhāvokti 


Svabhavokti is a natural description of the events and inci- 
dents, it has no further complications in it, 


“ Forth burst the winds, down come the lightning flashes. 

The plants shoot up, the realm of light is streaming. 

Food springs abundant for all living creatures, 

What time Parjanya quickens the earth with moisture ” 
( 5. 83. 4). 


There is more of the natural beauty when it is said that 
* Ugas comes like a good matron carefully tending every thing; 
rousing all life she stirs all creatures that have feet, and makes 
the birds of the air fly up. Every busy man is sent to his own 
pursuit". (1, 48.5,6). Agni speeds through the woods, being 
driven by wind, with teeth of flame, triumphantly like a bull 
among tbe herd of cows. With bright strength he roams to the 
everlasting air; the fixed and the moving things quake before 
him as he flies ( 1. 58.5), 


* When they bear before the horse, covered with trappings 
and wealth, the grasped oblation, the appled goat, it goes straight 
bleating to the place dear to Indra and Püsan. The goat precedes 
the horse and announces the sacrifice to the Gods " ( 1. 162. 2, 4 ). 
There is an evident sarcasm in this simple piece of naturalism. 


“ The cow has lowed after her blinking youngling; she licks 
his forehead, as she lows, to form it she fondly calls his mouth to 
her udder and sucks him with milk, while she gently lows, ” 
(1. 164, 28). As Sayana observes, the cow is the rain-oloud, 
and the calf is the world laughing for the rain to fall, 


Day and night are “ the two daughters of the Red God; one 
belongs to the Sun; the other is decked by the stars, ” ( 6. 49. 3 ) 
Dawn is fer spreading ; she has risen and shone in brightness 
with white robes about her; she has beamed forth lovely with 
golden colours (7, 77. 2), 
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Samasokts, 

In Samasokti two ideas are expressed crisply and briefly. 
The particular significant adjectives are super-imposed upon the 
principal object that is near at hand, “ The well-winged flashes 
(of Agni) strengthen in their manner, when the black Bull 
(dark rain-eloud ) bellows around us; he comes with drops that 
bless and seem to smile: the waters fall and the clouds utter 
their thunder ” (1, 79. 4) They choose "the omniscient Agni 
to be their messenger and priest; the flames of the mighty are 
spreal wide around: his splendour reaches the sky” (1,36.3), 
“Dawn discloses the path-ways of the people; she has sent out 
her sheen with beauteous oxen. The Sun has opened earth and 
heaven with light}’*(@7. 79, 1). 

Bhavika. 


Bhàvika is a figure of speech, where a magnificent and 
sublime thing'or experience, that has been or will be is described 
as though it belongs to the present. Tis is always the case with 
the mystical raptures and accounts, where the here and the now 
are significantly stressed. The text of Rgveda has many illustra- 
tions, 

“The wise always behold that loftiest place where Visnu is 
laid as it were an eye in heaven, This most sublime Station 
of Visnu is to be lighted up by the ever vigilant singors, the 
lovers of holy song (1. 22. 20, 21). Soma has to place the 
individual” in that deathless, undecaying world wherein the 
light of heaven is not set, and ever-lasting lustre shines. “ It has 
to make him im-mortalin that realm where dwells the King, 
Vivasvan’s son, where the secret shrine of heaven is, and there 
young and fresh waters are; where they move even as they list; 
in the third sphere of inmost heaven where lucid worlds are 
full of light; it is the realm of eager wish and strong desire, the 
region of radiant moon, where food and full delight are found ; 
there happiness and transports, joys and felicities as well 
combine, and longing wishes are fulfilled " ( 9. 118, 7, 11 ). 

Sega, 
When & word, whioh is capable of signifying only one 


particular meaning, comes to speak of many meanings that are 
8 Í Annals, B. 0, R.I, ] e. 
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essentially involved in the context, then we have the ‘double 
entendre’. Some séholars have denied this figure to the poetry 
of Rgveda. But examples are not wanting to disprove their 
hasty contention, 


" Ürdhvam Bhanum Savita devo 88160 
drapsam davidhvad gaviso na sativa” ( 4. 13. 2). 


3 


Here “ drapsa ” isa difficult word to be interpreted. Sayana 
takes. if to mean “ pirthivam rajah ’’, Geldner accepts that 
meaning, and tells us that if 8180 means Soma, On the analogy 
of the Zend “ drafsha," Griffith takes it as a banner, But the 
presence of " Davidhvat” makes Sayana’s rendering better. So the 
verse would mean: “ The God Savitar has spread on kigh his 
lustre, scattering the dust like a spoil-seeking hero". But 
drapsa usually means Soma drop, as can be seen from the 
number of passages which Goldner quotes.? As such we can 
presume that the poet intends a pun here. Then it would also 
mean that Savitar set moving the Soma drops like a spoil see 
king hero, who invokes his deities with Soma prior to his 
departure. 

" Sriye ba gava upa somam asthur 


indram giro varunam me manis&h " ( 4, 41. 8), 


* My praises and thoughts have gone to Indra and Varuna for 
glory as cows go to Soma. Here "gàvah" is the seat of the 
: entendre, It means both cows and their milk. 


“ Divo na yasya retasā 
brhac chocanty areayah " (5. 17. 3), 


" Agni's beams of Splendour flash on high, as though they 
sprang from the heavenly seed.'' The term “ retas” means 
both the seed and the waters. The waters of the skies are closely 
related to the lightning or celestial Agni. 


! Vedische Studien IU, pp. 56-58 

1 Rev. 9 73. 4; 85.10; 97. 56;.89.2; 106. 8; 10. 11, 4 ; 10, 17. 8, 12. Of, 
also 7. 87. 6; where the image is taken from the vasativari waters: In 7, 33 
11 if means Sukram or rotas. In 1.94, 11 it is the sparkle of fire, See 1, 64, 2 
also. 
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“ Priyam dugdbam na kamyam 
ajami jàmyoh 8808 
gharmo na vaja jatharo, 
*dabdhah $a$vato dabhah " ( 5, 19, 4 ), 
Here the terms "ajámi" and “jamyoh”, and "adabdhah" 
and “ dabhah '' speak of a verbal pun. 

The identification of soma, the juice, with soma the Moon, 
has given rise to some examples of Slesa. We are told in the 
marriage hymn (10. 85 ). 

2. " Somenaditya balinah somena PrthivI mahi 

: Atho naksatrinam es&m upasthe soma &hitah. 

3. Somam manyate papivàn yat sam 
pinsanty osadhim 
‘Somam yam brahmano vidur na 
tasyasnati kaScana. 
4. Acchad vidhanair gupito barhataih 
Soma raksitah 
grávnàm ie chrnvan tisthasi 
na te asnati parthivah. 
5. Yat tva dev& pre pibanti tata à 
pyàyase punah 
८ vàyuh somasya raksità samanam - 
masa &krtih ". 

In all these four verses there is the pun and double entendre 
on the term soma. The influence of soma pervades and supports 
sll existence. Hence the earth and the Adityas are 
strong. But soma, it is said, ig in fhe lap of the stars. ‘ When 
they have brayed the plant, one thinks that he has drunk the 
Soma juice. But no one ever tastes him whom the brahmanas 
fully know as soma.” The second soma here is the Moon.’ 
While the stones press the juice out of the some-stalk, soma 
stands listening to the stones; no earthly being tastes him.” 
Here also the Moon is intended. There are many more examples 
of Slega spun around this identity of name. : 
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The ninth book offers to us a peculiar type of 816४७8. Many a 
time the wooden vat, in which is placed soma, is called “ vana ” 
Tt also means a wood and forest, thus giving rise to $lesa espe- 
cially when soma is compared to an animal. 


* Yam atyam iva vajinam 
Mrjanti yogano dasa 
vane krilentam atyavim " ( 9. 6. 5). 
“The ten dames cleanse him, as it were a vigorous steed, 
while he disports himself in the wood.’ The horse moving 
freely in the forest is compared to soma in the wooden vat, 
* Pra somaso vipsscito 
‘pam na yanty irmayah 
Vanàni mahisà iva " (9, 33.1). 


“iust like the waves of waters move, the wise soma drops 
"speed onward like buffaloes to woods ', As these animals go to 
the woods, soma goes to the vats, This type of 81988 seems to be 
specially intended by the poet, for otherwise the sense will not be 
complete. 

The last two verses of the Mudgala ballad are examples of 
slesa, as Geldner has already observed, ! The spectators who 
have witnessed the success brought forth by the valour of 
Mudgal&nt, observe, 

“ Esaisy& cid rathyà jayema, 
Sumahgalam sinavad astu s&tam " (10, 102. 11 ). 
“With the impetuous lady as our charioteer may we 
conquer; our gains will be blessed and rich”. Here Rathyà is 
the seat of pun, besides other words.. In their sportive vulgarity 
and obscenity they long to possess her. This half- verse bears a 
close comparison to the verse where Agastya clothes his love 
exploit— 
: “ Jayaved stra Satanttham àjim | 
Yat samysno& mithunavabhy aj&áva " ( 1.179. 3). 
The last verse in this ballad represents the height of 81९88 :— 





1 Vedische Studien II, pp, 14-16. 
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" Tvam viévasya jagatas’ . 

Caksur indrasi caksusah, 

Vrsà yad ajim vrsana sisasasi 

eodayan vadhrina yuja’’ ( 10. 102. 12). 
This verse is evidently spoken by Mudgala. The Vrsana in 
the third line means both the Vrsabha and Mudgalani, Mudgala 
is a "vadhri? ora eunuch. Vadhiri means both drughana and 
Mudgala. 

Vrsa is another term and the poets sometimes intend its slang 
meaning also, And in the Agastya and Lopamudra dialogue 
much is made out of this term: “Apy fi nu patnir vrsano 
jagamyuh " (i1)"Samünu patnir Vrsabhir jagamyuh” (2) 
" Lopamudra vrsnam nirináti ' (4). And similarly “ khanamanah 
khanitraih” in the last verse of this dialogue, is an intended 
slang for sexual intercourse, as Sieg has pointed out. ! 

Sabdalamkaras. 

Of the Sabdalamkaras, yamaka alone seems to be recognised 
in the earlier times. It is the repetition of vowels and 
consonants with a difference in meaning. The other types like 
anuprasa also contain a repetition of some thing or other. In the 
Rgveda we have a good number of sound-effects which can be 
classed under the head of the Sabdalarhk&ras. For instance, in :— 

“uta sya vāji sahurrir rtàv& 
Suérisamanas tanva samarye, 
Turam yatisu turayann rjipyo, 
'dhi bhruvoh kirate renum riijan ” (4, 38, 7 ). 

We have the repetition of sounds with varied formsina 
quick succession. Something similar to an anuprāsa of the 
internal rhyme-type is clear in :— 

“ Hansah Sucisad vagur antariksasad 
dhotà vedisad atithir duronasat, 
nrsad varasad rtasad vyomasad 
abja gojà rtaja adrija rtam '' (4, 40, 5), 
An alliterative figure can be noticed in the rk :— 
“ yadi sakhaya sakhyaya somaih, 
Sutebhih suprayas& m&dayaite " (4. 41. 3). 








8 Sagen Stoffe p. 125. 
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There is a regular antya yamaka in :— 
“a yas tat&na rodasi rtena, 
nityam mrjanti vajinam ghrtena’’(5. 1.7), 
“ dadad rca sanim yate 
dadan medham rtayate " (5. 27. 4) 
" na samskrtam pra mimito gamistha, 
anti nünam a$vinopastuteha, 
divabhipitve ’vass gamistha, 
Pratyavartim dasuse Sambhavistha ". ( 5. 76. 2). 
(ii) 
# Sense of colour". 

There are certain critics who deny the sense of colour to 
vedic poetry in general, In their view, shade and shine take the 
place of colour. But a close literary examination of the text 
will reveai to us glaringly that light, shade, shine and colour all 
of them play a prominent part in the poetry and imayery of 
Rgveda. 

Poets and Philosophers, who have & deep mystic insight, are 
always fascinated by light and colour, as these symbolise some of 
their flights and experiences. The accuracy of a painter is 
visible at every such stroke and these passages in Reveda have 
an imaginative and intuitive significance, 

Colour is the most dominant thing in poetic expression, repre- 
senting and symbolising the concept of beauty that captivates 
the poets, In a good number of the poems, especially when Usas 
is treated, the idea of colour is vivid, rich and deep, The songs 
of Soma, Agni and Savitar abound in beautiful images of colour, 
The colour of rising dawns, the glowing lights of the evening 
Sun, the effulgent hues of Savitar, the lovely piercing ornaments 
of the Maruts, the lightning flashes, the preponderance of tha 
imagery of, gold and yellow, the mighty description of the 
sacrificial fire, the picturesque account of the dancer-all these 
clearly bring forth the importance of colour and light in the 
poetry of Rgveda 

Usas paints her bright red rays on the far off limits of the sky, 
and yet she comes with her troop like an army of warriors (7. 79.2) 
The goddess dawn pains darkness with her lustre ( 10. 127. 2 ). 
She appears with her white herd also (5. 75.9). Conscious that 
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her limbs are bright after bathing, Usas stands erect so that we 
may see her (5.80. 5), Here is the sense of colour perceived 
transparently through moisture. 

Soma is aruna, red (7. 98. 1 etc. ) The Sun is the red trea- 
sure (8, 90.6), the red bird (10,55,6). Agni is the red god 
` with the refulgent ray glowing like heaven’s clear sheen (10.43.9). 
He has red horses (7. 42. 2). Kaksivan obtained horses of dusky 
colour (1. 125. 3). 

Agni is said to be the red bull in darksome nights (6. 48. 6). 
The horse of Varuna is both red and brown (7. 44. 3). The path 
that Agni treads is black, white, red, striped, brown and crimson, 
while his father brought him forth in gold colour (10. 20.9). 
Here the colour contrast is significantly striking. 

There is a wavy sea of brilliant colours (6. 47. 6 ) Agni is the 
red scion of fhe sky (4.15.6). We hear of the red mares 
(1.14. 12), and tawny steeds many a time. Vayu has red and 
purple steeds ( 1. 134, 3 ). 

(iii) 
* Rhetoric and Style". 

Rhetoric is the art of employing language in such a way as 
to produce a desired impression upon the hearer or reader. As 
Aristotle tells us, it is corrective, instructive, suggestive and 
defensive. The first appeal of rhetoric is to the understanding. 
Then it must persuade the reader or hearer to accept the point of 
the writer or speaker. Much depends upon the way in which the 
statement is expressed. This brings us ultimately to the problem 
of style. 

In style we require thought, clearness of knowledge, precise 
experience, and sanity of reasoning power. Thought or the 
content is the most important thing. It must be so closely 
intertwined with the form of expression, that both become 
inseparable, The expression of thought depends on the aptness 
of the word employed. It is this word that reveals the mental 
force of the writer. Thus style belongs not only to the form of 
expression, but also to its content. Hence there is a style of the 
thought. So does Schopenhauer observe that “style is the 
physiognomy of the soul ", 

Were we to judge Rgveda from these standards, we note at 
once the sincerity, the originality and the highly trained way of 
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the poets. They are quite clear about what they are going to say. 
They have no idea of mystifying us, or giving us far-fetched 
notions and ideas. "Their experience is precise and observation 
accurate. Particular attention has been paid to expression. ` 

Nowhere in the Rgveda have the poets gone after verbosity 
and pedantry excepting in the solitary hymn (10, 106 ), addressed 
to the Asgvins, Here the stylistic pedantry is intentional and 
the poet seems to have laboured to catalogue all the possible 
obscure and difficult words. The expression of the vedic poets, 
has been characterised by Bloomfield as purely imitative 
especially in the hymn to Dawn. But this is not imitation. 
When they imitate any previous poet or pattern they are always 
conscious of it and tell us plainly that they compose in such and 
such a manner, Even in the imitations they took artistic pains 
to impress deeply upon us that their stamp of individuality is 
there, Thus’ imitation becomes a new, fresh and original 
creation. 

Throughout we notice a consummate adaptation of the 
language to the subject, of the words to the emotion in Rgveda. 
The narratives containing snatches of references and allusions to 
ASvins, are in the prosaic style. The songs addressing Usas, 
Savitar and other deities, which stirred their soul, have a divine 
glow and a perfect rhythm and melody. 

The diction of Rgveda is throughout characterised by simpli- 
city and?'inevitability. There is a magnificent spontaneity that 
carries away the reader in its flight and transports him to 
higher regions of bliss. They express their experience in the 
first person, but they are not characterised by egoism. There is 
a forgetfulness of spirit on the part of the poet, and the reader 
feels the first person as himself alone, Here is the absence of 
conceit and affectation. The stamp of genuineness and nobility 
breathe through the entire content and form of Rgveda. The 
matter and manner of the text are indivisible and unique. The 
content is the"concept of Beauty and their religion, if at all they 
had any, is the worship of Beauty. The whole Rgveda is a 
document of undying aesthetic value of a rare aesthetic depth 
and beauty. 


~ 


THE YEAR OF THE BHARATA WAR AS DISCLOSED 
BY THE BHISMA CHRONOGRAM सुञ्चतियान्रं * | 


BY 
P. R. CHIDAMBARA IYER 


In my previous paper, “ Revelations of the First Stanza of the 
Mahabharata,” A, B.O. R.I. Vol XXVII, I have shown that 
the opening stanza of the great Epic is not merely a conventional 
benedictory verse, but one intended by the poet to convey to us, 
by ingenious SlésirtLa, information of vital import couched in 
the कटपयादि system of alphabetical notation, It is also found 
that this system is carried into the text to record the dates, as 
I know at present, of at least the major events in the Bharata 

` history in the form of chronograms giving the ahargana of the 
‘events. As a first step, I was able to detect a few, of which the 
date of Bhisma’s death is one. It is given by the expression 
मुश्चतिगाञ, which is equal to 23665 days from the beginning of 
Kaliyuga and which again works out to ihe 65th year of Kali 
or 3038 B. C, 


As the above system of deciphering was never known or 
attempted before in connection with Mahabharata study, it has, 
not unnaturally, evoked scepticism, and even downright pre- 
judice, in certain quarters, particularly where the system and 
its uses and the method of designing and introducing chrono- 
grams are either entirely unknown or not in vogue. Iam even 
suspected of having practised some sort of legerdemain in 
bringing out these figures. But I can only aver that no one 
could be more unprepared for, or more sceptical of, them than 
I was, until their substantiality, as could be judged by their 
literary characteristics, could no longer be called in question. ` 
A discussion of the determinant characteristics of chronograme 





* This paper was read before the History Section of the 13th All India 
. Oriental Conference at Nagpur in October 1946 and is published here with 
the permission of the President of the Section, with slight changes. 
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and their mode of formation and use would go a long way in 
removing, what I may be permitted to call, the basic ignorance, 
referred to above, which has given rise to scepticism or pre- 
judice. But it is to be regretted that such a discussion is beyond 
the scope of this paper. 


The proof of the pudding is, however, in the eating. If the 
chronograms are genuine, that is to say, if they are the records 
of actual dates, they must be capable of verification by other 
independent tests. Even one chronogram, the reality of which 
could be established beyond doubt, will give u& a solid basis for 
further work. Hence I took this important chronogram of 
Bhisma's death for consideration. In general, I must say that in 
discovering these few chronograms, the only assumption I made 
was that the traditional idea that the Mahabharata events took 
place in the early years of the Kaliyuga must be deemed correct. 
In that case, the chronograms giving the aharganas should not 
contain more than five letters, if, as I roughly assumed, the 
evenis occurred within about the first 275 years, Thereafter, it 
was only a case of finding out the best possible expressions 
answering the conventional characteristics of chronograms. 
Judged in that light, the expression, खश्वतिगाचे, appeared not only 
unexceptionable, but the only one possible. For it appeared 
right in the place describing the great hero’s death, in an arrest- 
ing passage beginning with इद्साश्वर्यमासीच &c, it was terse or 
epigrammatic, delineating the kernel of the event within the 
compass of five letters and with an inimitable aptness character- 
istic of the Mahabharata wizard. While death overtakes every 
mortal, whether he likes it or not, it was given only to Bhisma 
to die when he chose to, or, in other words, to discard the body 
on his own volition, And as can be seen from the statement 
quegeaíü गात्रं हि स शन्तनुखतस्तदा &o., he discarded it limb by limb, 
thereby bringing home to us the deliberateness of the act. What 
then could be more apt than for the shronogram to record this 
unique and wonderful point about the great Bharata’s death ? 
We can well realise that the poet must have had this wonderfully 
appropriate expression coined ready beforehand and must have 
put it in skilfully in the verse describing Bhisma’s death. But 
when I lighted upon it owing to its striking character, I had 
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absolutely no idea as to what date the ahargana deciphered from 
it would.yield. When the day of the event, however, worked 
out to astami of the dark fortnight, which according to tradition 
is the tithi of Bhigma’s death, if was an agreeable surprise; and 
there was no reason for me to choose such a phrase as would 
yield the 65th year of Kali in preference to any other year. But, 
as I stated before, it must be subjected to other rational checks 
before it can be deemed acceptable as giving the real date. 

If this chronogram is genuine, we have here, definitely and 
unequivocally, the very year of the Bharata War, as Bhisma 
died in that year as a casualty thereof. Hitherto investiga- 
tors had no definite basis to proceed upon for determining the 
date of the War. They could only try to make an inference as to 
the possible year, as best they could, from 8 consideration of 
certain of the astronomical, chronological and other references 
found in the body of the Epic. In their attempts, however, each 
worker accepted certain references which fitted in with his parti- 
cular line of reasoning and discarded, as interpolations by later 
hands or absurdities committeed by the author himself, those 
which did not prove convenient to them. Naturally, the attempts 
were bound to be in the nature of random shots aimed in the 
dark on the offchance of hitting the mark, and a considerable 
diversity of dates for the War from before the Kaliyuga 
down to comparatively modern times was the result, In this 
paper it has been possible to make anentirely different approach 
to the problem. I may even say that a reverse process is followed. 
Instead of taking a certain number of conditions, or what were 
supposed to be conditions, and trying to guess what year they 
point to, Ihave taken the year indicated by the chronogram, 
determined independently the conditions or characteristics of 
that year and compared them with the references given in the 
text of the Epic, to see whether the two sets agree thoroughly 
or at least to a satisfactory extent. I hope it will be seen that 
this is more simple, direct and rigid, though much more limited 
in scope, than the game of blind-man's buff, previously indulged 
in, with its attendant gropings and pitfalls. 

What these gropings have been and whata mess some of the 
investigators have got into, can be seen from a typical case pro- 
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vided by a paper entitled “ Astronomical References in the 
Mahabharata ” by the late Dewan ‘Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai, 
It was first a lecture delivered under the auspices of the Madras 
Literary Society, but later published as Appendix V to Vol. I of 
his monumental work, The Indian Epliemeris, which is a, great 
instrument for probing into antiquity, but .of which, I regret to 
say, he has made most perverse use for disproving the antiquity 
of Indian civilization, through ignorance or design I am not 
competent to judge.! In the paper in question, which I com- 
mend to the attention of the readers, he has brought together 
` almost all the principal eastronomical references found in the 
Epic with their English translation based no doubt on the com- 
mentaries and the studies of persons like C. V. Vaidya and 
Gopala Aiyar. To show effectively the mess he has made, I have 
marked the positions of the planets as interpreted by him on the 
accompanying chart 1. No wonder the writer goes on in the 
following strain :— 


“The popular impression concerning these references is that 
the observations in question were made at the time of the 
events described in the Mahabharata, while the pious hope of 
even the well-informed portion of readers and hearers of the 
Mahabharata is that it may be possible; by means of these 
references, to determine tke date of those events, or at least of 
the composition of the poem. There is absolutely no scientific 
or historic warrant for either the popular impression or the pious 
hope. The astronomical details given in the Mahabharata 
cannot possibly yield a date, because (1) they are mutually 
repugnant (2) they are tke evident result of interpolations by 
subsequent writers, and (3 ) they seem to have been interpolated 
at different times and in different centuries A. D, 


“ Some of the Mahabharata references to astronomy afford an 
even better illustration of reckless astrological statements made 
without due regard to astronomical possibilities, It is not possi- 
ble astronomically for the planet Mars to retrograde in the Magha 


1 Tt may be mentioned that Dewan Bahadur S, Pillai was an Indian 
Christian and an eminent product of Western training, as given by the 
Jesuit: Mission in India, 
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Naksatra about the time of Kart 
later. It is stated that at the sa 
Bhadrapad&, This also is in. im 
the Sun is in Kartika solar mont 


* Tt remains to notice the oa 
nomical references, viz., that ow: 
been introduced by different wrii 
sanie planet is supposed to have 
75818, for instance, Mars is in 
Jyéstha towards Anuradha ; in a 
retrograde in Magha, Saturn in 
Rohini and in the second passage 
one passage near Visakha Naksa 
Naksatra. 


“ A perusal of the chapter in 
majority of the astronomical refe 
chapter teems with prodigies and 
nary character; and the astrono 
rata were presumably added by | 
motive than to add astrological 
ceived by Vyasa or whoever first 


Mr, Pillai honestly took all tl 
_ that it would not be pcssible to fi 
more ambitious, who believed in 
of the references and ignored thos 
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Edition of the Mahabharata. Ths 
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perhaps an insignificant one, i 
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then is who is responsible for th 
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our boasted critical judgment hai 
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attitude which we have borrowed from the West. It is time that 
we give up imitating this supercilious and hence, unreceptive 
and unproductive, attitude towards our past and begin an honest 
experiment in humility.” We should discard the spirit "Let us 
see if these primitive, bearded, old fools have talked any sense,” 
and adopt the humble approsch “ May we deserve to know them 
and what they wanted to convey to us. ” 

It then dawns upon us to enquire if we do not owe it to them 
to consider whether it is likely that they meant to tell us some- 
thing but we understood something.else from their words. It is 
a well known fact that words undergo changes in usage 
as well as signification during the course of years. And we 
must remember that a gap which has to be measured in 
thousands of years separates us from the Mahabharata Times, 
When I worked out the planetary positions in the year in ques- 
tion, i.e. 65th year of Kaliyuga, with the help of the Indian 
Ephemeris, and marked them on my chart ( No. 2), and viewed 
their general disposition, i& struck me immediately that the 
word ' vakra’ which has been used a number of times was a case 
in point. And the term 'vakraánuvakra' raised my furious 
suspicion in this respect. All the previous investigators, the 
moment they saw the word, vakra, put it down as retrograde 
motion of the planet. Here they could not help it, as there was 
nothing to indicate to an ordinary scholar any doubt in mean- 
ing. But when they saw vakrünuvakra, they ought to have 
paused and reflected. Instead, they blindly and freely trans- 
lated it as ‘ going round and round’ or ‘ retrograding again and 
again’, without considering for a moment what it implied and 
what stupendous ignorance they were imputing to the Epic 
astronomer. Does any planet go round and round, and that in a 
few months, especially a superior planet, which is stated to have 
performed this vakrdnuvakra? Even, Mercury, the innermost 
planet, which does 8 little more than four sidereal revolutions in 
a year, can perform a retrogression only once in three months. 
In the case of Venus, the other inferior planet, there may’ be one 
in the course of about a year anda half. Mars, which is taken 
to be the planet guilty of this unastronomical behaviour, retro- 
grades only once in about two years. Jupiter and Saturn retro- 
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grade once every year, when opposite the sun, ' These are 
elementary facts in astronomy which cannot have been unknown 


e 


. to the ancient astronomer. ee ~ 


We cannot therefora escape the conclusion that by vakrünu- 
vakra or vakra followed by vakra was not meant the absurdity of 
retrogression upon retrogression but something else, and that 
the term vakra, in Mahabharata times, must have had a significa- 
tion quite different from the current one of retrograde motion. Two 
other facts also seem to support this conclusion. The terms 
commonly used in modern astronomical or astrological parlance 
are vakri for a planet in retrograde motion and vakragati or vakra- 
cara for the act, whereas in the Mahabharata the words used are 
vakrah for a planet which does vakra and vakra-kriya for the act. 
A difference seems to be indicated here. The other noteworthy 
fact is that where there was retrograde motion, the actual course 
among the stars backward has been described without the use of 
any technical term for that motion. It is possible that the 
Mahabharata times represent a stage in Indian astronomy when 
the retrograde motions of planets were only being observed, but 
- had not yet come to be systematically explained on any astro- 
nomical theory and the necessity for a technical name for such 
motion had not yet arisen. 


What then was the meaning of the word vakra in the Maha- 
bharata references? Iam only anticipating myself here and in 
. the next paragraph, giving the reasons for my inference later in 
- their proper places. I have found that if we take the word to 
. mean “simply ' indirectness ' i. e, ‘ not being direct’ or अप्रत्यक्ष as 
opposed to प्रत्यक्ष, it comes to denote exactly what are called the 
astrological aspects in modern terms. The idea seems to be that 
planets being deities, they were themselves, in a subtle or indirect 
way, by what is termed vakra-kriya, a sort of परोक्षसाजिष्य, occupy- 
ing the very places they wers aspecting, If we recognise this, 
all confusion and contradiction vanish and the references become 
readily understandable, as I shall show presently. 

Another difference in usage and meaning which I noticed was 
that the epithets Angaraka and Lohitanga, which are now defi- 
pitely appellations of Mars, applied in & general sense to Saturn 
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. also, for very good reasons. Evidently the words were in a fluid 
condition in the Mahabharata times and got crystallised into 
proper names of Mars later i 

With these two points kept in mind, we can proceed to read 
and interpret the passages and 898 if the descriptions agree 
absolutely with the planetary positions found for the 65th 
year of Kali, or 3038 B. C, The references in the Udydga and 
Bhisma parvans, which are taken here for examination, are 
obviously: the astronomical observations made on the eve of the 
War and some time before it, and therefore give the planetary 
positions obtaining at that time. Hence for purposes of com- 
parison, it would be sufficient to take & corresponding time in 
the year 65th Kali and compute the positions of the ‘planets for 
that time and check them with those given in the Epic. The ! 
beginning of the month of Kartika would be the proper time 
from which to begin. So I took the Asvina Amavasya and found 
the cast of the planets for the day with the help of the Indian 
Ephemeris, calculating the backward and forward positions from 
this point wherever necessary. I am glad that the nativity chart 
whioh I had designed a few years ago for entering the planetary 
positions in horoscopes again comes handy here for giving a 
visual representation of the planets in the sky for this important 
comparison. Chart 2 shows the positions for A’vina Amasasya 
for, all the planets and the positions of some of them at the 
previous Tila Sarmkranti, just a few days before, at Kartika 
Full Moon and at a few later Samkrantis. The actual computed 
values are given in the tabular statement below the chart. Lest 
T should be mistaken, it is necessary to make it clear that by 
taking the solar sarhkrantis as points I do not mean to suggest 
that the ancients also, at the indicated times, went by the 
samkrantis, That question has to be considered later. But it is 
simply convenient to calculate and present in modern terms the 
positions for any ancient date, and it can be easily seen that they 
will also automatically cover the delíneations by vaksatras 
found in the Epic references. Now I shall proceed to discuss 
the planetary positions first, leaving the tithig and naksatras of 
the events in the year of the War for a later occasion, because 
it is all-important to discover fhe correct year, without which 
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it is futile to consider the chronology of the various events in it. 
And it is only the planetary positions that will help us to identify 
it. Once the year is determined correctly, the events must 
automatically fall into their proper places in it. 

The first reference, then, is in the Udydga parvan in the 
conversation between Karna and Krsna. In the verse, पाजापश्यं 
हि नक्षत्रं ग्रहस्तीए्णो महायुतिः, &c., 141-7, Karna refers to the ominous 
circumstance of the position of Saturn in the asterism Prajapatya 
or Rohini. Saturn being in Róhin! is mentioned not only here 
but later on in the Bhisma parvan also, The same circumstance 
is mentioned in the Ramayana too as a terrible portent, 
as everyone will remember. Looking at the chart, it will be 
seen that on Aévina Amavasya of 65th Kali Saturn was at 510.5 
or in the fourth pada of Rohint, but being nearly opposite the 
sun, it is in retrograde motion also, as must have been the case, 
when Karns was referring to it, J have found its positions at 
Vrécika and Dhanus samkrantis also and have shown them in 
symbols in the chart as Saturni Saturna and Saturns. The 
aspects of Saturn when in these positions are marked in the chart 
by long spears to the opposite points. It oan be readily seen that 
when Saturn is in his position 1, his aspect falla on the diamet- 
rically opposite point in Jyéstha Naksatra and when he’ moves 
backwards in Rohini through positions 2 and 3, the aspect also 
travels as indicated by the arrows from Jyestha towards Anu- 
radha, until in his position 3 the.aspect is well inside Anuradha, 
: Now looking at the next verse, 
` छत्वा चाङ्गारको qu ज्येष्ठायां मधुसूदन | 

अनुराधां प्रार्थयते ds संशमयाज्ञिव ॥ — 141-8. 
does it not immediately strike us that it is this movement of 
Saturn’s aspect from Jyéstha to Anuradha that is described in 
it? We must remember that we are dealing with a master 
craftsman, who uses his words with precision and to definite 
ends. Even the presence of a mere connective, च, in a parti- 
cular position may have an intention lurking behind it. We 
have then to ask, why has he used sar च? What is the purpose 
` Cof the = going with ear? Tf he has simply meant that Saturn, 
` is in Rohin! and Mars is moving from Jyésthà to Anuradha, 
would not the च go more, properly with अङ्गारक( श्च )? As the 
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movement from Jyéstha to Anuradha is not yet ( 
still going on, would he not have used कुवन्‌ , if by 
retrograde motion? Instead of that, he has use 
done vakra on Jyéstha proceeds towards Anuradt 
going with war must denote additional action 
Saturn. So we get Angaraka to be simply an e 
mentioned in the previous 81078 as oppressing Ro 
general sense Angaraka may mean, simply ‘this 
(Saturn is supposed to be black) or ‘this 
' tormentor ’, or ‘ pest’ ( Apte gives कुरुकुलाङ्गार mea 
of the Kurus’). So the sloka simply means "TI 
one, or this oppressor, namely Saturn, having 
Jyésth&à seeks out Anuradha, as if extinguisl 
beginning his hostility." There seems to be 
humour in Ñd sam, For az is° Anuradha i 
means friendship. The poet may mean that : 
friendly he is away and comes near only to oppre 
else can tara mean than ‘making his indir: 
presence in?’ For we must remember that if we 
the meaning retrograde motion, we will be comm 
to the absurdity of having to give to vakrünuvakra 
going to meet with presently, the meaning ' succe 
motions’, which is a phenomenon unknown in as 
are forced to the conclusion that vakra means 
. now call the planetary aspect. And it bears out 
description contained in the $loka. Thus we: 
both the couplets taken together Karna refers o 
evil presence in Rohip! and his direct evil i: 
diametrically opposite. region in the heavens 
positions of two different planets Saturn and 
hitherto supposed. | 
Taking the planet next in importance, Jupiter, 
ÁSving Amavasya of the year in question, its po 
.or in Citra. “This and its position on Dhanus 
marked in symbols in the chart as Jupite 
‘respectively. It may also be noted for later 
from its position in Citra, it does vakra, in t 
of the Epic astronomer, on Sravana, Révati | 
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Jupiter has three aspects, at 120°, 180° and 240e,as shown 
by the thick black lances. In the next verse, 141-9, Karna 
saying विशेषेण हि वाष्णय चित्रां पीडयते ग्रहः, refers evidently to 
Jupiter oceupying Citra, although he does not mention the 
name, Karna makes a rapid, general estimate of the times, 
when speaking to Krsna, and, in doing so, he only refers to the 
two important major planets, Saturn and Jupiter, as people in 
India do even today. When astrologically referring to the 
times through which an individual is passing, we first ask, 
" Where is your Jupiter, where is your Saturn?” meaning 
“Through which houses are Jupiter and Saturn passing now 
with respect to your Janma-ra$i?" And we do not think of the 
other planets, unless we want to consider the position in detail. 
This is the ease for world conditions also. We are only following 
an immemorial usage. But, for our further satisfaction, this 
position of Jupiter in Citra is confirmed, when Vyasa later, in 
Bhisma parvan, goes into the detailed planetary positions when 
speaking to King Dhrtarastra. , 

We may therefore take it that the year 3038 B. C. argees with 
the year of the War in respect of the positions of Saturn and 
Jupiter, As any given position of these two planets can repeat 
itself only at intervals of 60 years, Saturn in Rohin! together 
with Jupiter in Citra can have taken plase only either 60 years 
before or 60 years after 3038 B. C, In this way, the choice of 
possible alternative years becomes limited, This is the reason 
why in the grants and inscriptions made by the kings of certain 
parts of India it was a rule to specify the year by mentioning the 
positions of Saturn and Jupiter along with the date. If com- 
bined with this an eclipse is 8180 mentioned on the occasion, as 
is often the case, the year becomes still more certain and the 
alternatives are thrown still farther away. For when an eclipse 
is mentioned as having taken place on the date in question, the 
position of Rahu also becomes known, and the same combina- 
tion of Saturn, Jupiter and Rahu can recur only at intervals of 
180 years, irrespective of whether the eclipse would repeat itself, 
for whieh the possibilities are very remote. 





1 चित्रां पीडयते ug: is indefinite, if not meaningless, and we have to ask 
whether the poet would have put such a statement in the mouth of Karna, 
I wonder if the original reading was not JR: which got changed into Uf: in 
the process of transcriptions even before the time to whioh the constituted 
text takes ug, 
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The next references are in the Bhisma parvan, whera the 

speaker is Vyasa himself. In the verse, 

आहलक्ष्यः प्रभया हीनः पो्णमासीं च कार्तिकीस | 

चन्द्रोऽशूदञ्चिवर्णश्च समवे नभःस्थले ॥ Bhisma 2-23, 
the reference is to the lunar eclipse on the Kartika Hull Moon 
day. On this day, Rabu was at 19.9 in Rsabha or 315.9 and Kétu 
af 211°9 and the sun and moon were at 198°,7 and 18°.7 res- 
pectively at Full Moon in the year 65th Kali, This is 13°.2 
from the nodes. Since according to the Indian Ephemeris p. 50 
the outer ecliptic limit for a lunar eclipse is that the sun should 
be within 13°.86 of the node, an eclipse is possible, but the text 
. of the Epic says there was an eclipse on that day, and it must be 
accepted as an observational fact, Moreover on p. 142 of the 


Indian Ephemeris, the author gives the following :— 
“ There are a few lines in which the distance of sun from 


node, marked in column 1 of Table IV-L is beyond the theoretical 
limits of possibility (i.e, beyond 18,9 degrees in the case of 
solar and 13.9 degrees in the case of lunar eclipses), and never- 
theless there are one or two eclipses even in these lines, due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the distance was brought within possible 


limits by reason of the sun’s and moon’s anomalies, ” 
In the light of this possibility, it is likely that the positions 


of the sun and moon with respect to the nodes were more 
favourable for eclipse than are shown by our calculations based 
on the Ephemeris principles, for so distant a date. Indeed the 
surprise should be that tha calculations bring us so near the 
probability. But the next Amavasys, whether it occurred in 
13 days or in the normal period, would certainly give us a total 
solar eclipse, as the sun would then be exceedingly near the 


node, vide chart 2. 
Now the position of the nodes at Kartika Paurnima, with 


Saturn and Jupiter placed as already noticed, combined with 
the circumatance of the eclipses, is sufficient to restrict the choice 
of the year of the War to 3038 B. C. The immediately preceding 
-and fhe immediately following probable occasions for a recur- 
rence of such combination are at the 180 years’ interval, which 
would give us the year 3218 B. C. or 2858 B. 0, both of which 
seem to be wide of the date assignable by tradition. Besides the 
conditions of the eclipses, which are so well fulfilled in the year 
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3038 B. C., cannot have been present in toto in the other two years. 
For at Jeast the solar eclipse will be far out in longitude and 
latitude from those of 8038 B.C., owing to the migratory cha- 
racter of solar eclipses at successive appearances. But apart 
from these considerations, there are other deciding factors pre- 
sented by the positions of the remaining planets, as we shall gee. 

The reference रोहिणी पाडयन्नेष स्थितो राजञ्शनेश्वर:, Bhisma 2-32, is 
only a repetition by Vyasa of Karna’s statement that Saturn was 
in Róhinl, and there ought to be no more doubt on this point. 

In the line श्वेतोयहः aunSat सम्नतिक्रम्ध तिष्ठति, Ketu is supposed to 
be the object referred to, but it is clear that Ketu is already indi- | 
cated by the eclipse, On the other hand, àa: is the name of the 
planet Venus, which has heen moving in the direction of Citra 
from about 219° at ASvina Am&vüsya, when its first position is 
referred to. I have calculated its position for several dates, even 
at 5-day intervals, and find that at Dhanu samkranti it comes as 
far as 204°, very near to Svati. This is probably meant by the 
rather loose statement that the Svéta-graha is beyond Citra.’ Or 
if we gosimply by the colour of the planet, it may also mean 
Jupiter, but even at Dhanus samkranti which is a little before the 
War, it has not passed out of Citra, But since there are other 
more precise references to Jupiter, we can take it that Venus is 
meant here, 

Then there is the fearful comet in Pusya, which does not serve 
as any evidence, although attempts have been made recently to 
make out that it was Halley’s Comet. But in the month of 
ASvine or Kartika, it cannot be that comet in that position, but 
some directly moving spectacular one, Since the observation 
seems to be very real and even precise, there must have been a 
fearful comet at the time. 


Great difficulty is felt inexplaining the planetary positions 
indicated in the lines, 


मघास्वङ्गारको वक्रः श्रवणे च द्वहरपतिः । 
भाग्य AARIATE TITAN पीड्यते N 
झुक्रः प्रोष्ठपदे पूर्वे समारुह्य विशांपते । 
उत्तरे तु परिक्रम्य सहितः प्रत्युदीक्षते ॥ 
1 I have discussed this point in my paper “ So-called Geographical and 


Astronomical Evidence to the Mahabharata Problem "— The Journal of the 
Gahganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. IV, Part I, Nov. 1946, 
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This was because every one straightaway took मघास्वद्धगरको वक्रः 
and श्रवणे च ब्रहस्पतिः. It occurred to no one to enquire into the mean- 
ing of vakra, No one doubted whether, simply because for metrical 
necessity the caesura fell after बक्कः, in sense also that word should 
be taken with ap R€. No wonder they got into a mess and tried 
to get out by throwing the text on the dust heap of interpolations 
or by attempting far-fetched and unnatural explanations, But 
the truth is always simple and natural and often lies under our 
very nose, although our eyes have the habit of looking far. If 
we now take मघास्वङ्काश्कः as referring to Mars and चक्रः बहस्पतिः 
अवणे च 88 referring to Jupiter, not only does the difficulty vanish, 
but if makes excellent sense, For as I have shown in the chart, 
Jupiter from Citra throws its aspect on Sravana and Mars is in 
Magha at Á$vina Amāvāsyā or a little before, in 3088 B.C. 
Thus we have another rivet for fixing the year, But how can 
Saturn afflict Bhagya Naksatra or Parva Phalguni while he is 
emphatically stated to be in Rohini? For this also there is a 
simple explanation, but I shall not give it here but only later, 
after certain necessary prior considerations are gone through. As 
regards Venus, it is seen that in terms of pure sidereal revolution 
or its revolution with respect to the stars, its Mean Sidereal 
Longitude is 341° at Tala Sarhkranti, 347° at Asvina Amavasya 
and so on in the year under consideration. This is what we now 
know as Heliocentric longitude. In terms of pure revolution, 
therefore, it is really moving from Pirva to Uttara Prosthapada, 
It is well known that all calculations are first made in terms of 
pure sidereal longitudes and then reduced to geocentric positions. 
So it is evident that it is this sidereal position of Venus that is 
referred to here, although when looked at from the earth it will 
appear to be retrograding from Scorpio to Libra, as we have 
already seen in the reference to श्वेतो se. So there is nothing 
impossible or absurd in the reference to Sukra. } 

In the next line, the reference is taken by some to be to Ketu 
and by some others to a comet, according as the reading taken is 
श्वेतो ग्रहः or दयामों ग्रहः. But luckily the Critical Edition has preferred 





४ This pássage seems to contain the earliest observations, since the 
positions as referred to A$vina Amavasy@ are slightly advanced from what 
they would point out. The passage should have been higher up in the text. 
But that does not reduce the yalue of the evidenve for the year 3038 5. e. 
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the latter and that is what if should be, since it is a very interest- 
ing reference to Budha, the only remaining planet to be consider- 
ed by Vyasa in his talk to the King. Indeed it would be strange 
and inexplicable, if when the positions of all the other planets are 
given, Budha alone is missed. So naturally this must refer to 
Budha, as it verily does. The lines are: 

इयाम यहः प्रज्वालितः WIA: सहपाबकः | 

ऐन्द्र तेजस्प्रिनक्षत्र ज्येष्ठामाक्रम्य तिष्ठति ॥ 

ga: घज्बलितो घोरं अपसव्यं se | 
Although the Critical Edition has chosen the readings UH: agaras: 
and gs: प्रज्वालितः, according to its established canons of textual 
selection, it seems to me that, from the point of view of astrono- 
mical interpretation, सधूम इव पावकः and Yå ज्वलितः make the sense 
more natural and understandable in connection with Mercury. 
In fact it is difficult to make sense out of Ha: प्रज्वालितों घोरं अपसव्ये 
प्रवर्तते, unless we are prepared to attribute tothe poet the absur- 
dity of describing an अपसव्य movement of the Pole Star; and one 
does not know what the poet wants to convey by सहपावकः, The 
three lines form 8 description of Mercury and its movement, 
Jyéstha and Anuradha being southern constellations would be 
quite low down on tbe southern horizon for an observer at Hasti- 
nàpur. In the chart I have marked three positions of Budha, 1, 2 
and 3, During the interval from Aévina New Moon to Kartika Full 
Moon of 3038 B. C. the planet has gone from 212° to presumably 
‘just past Anuradha, to its greatest separation or elongation from 
the sun, and retrograded to 221° reaching 216° on the day the sun 
entered Scorpio. ‘The planet is usually very difficult to see, espe- 
cially from northern latitudes, The horizon is also invariably 
hazy. But the most favourable time to see if is at its greatest 
elongation. It is therefore very, very remarkable that the poet 
should have caught it at this very point as an evening star and 
followed it in its retrograde motion. Look at the realistic des- 
cription given by him. He looks at the southern or southwestern 
horizon and says: “ The Syama plenet, Budha, shining like fire 
shrouded in smoke, has invaded Jyéstha, the effulgsnt constella- 
tion of Indra, and shining ominously in the southern polar region, 
is moving towards the right." How wonderful and accurate, 

Hj [Anpan B, ९, 9, E. | “3 
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when we consider the antiquity of this observation!! It is also 
noteworthy that no special term is used to denote the retrograde 
motion, at any rate Vakra is not the word for it. . 

- In the line चित्नास्वात्यन्तरे चैचांधिष्टितःपरुषों ग्रहः, the word अन्तर has no 
meaning if we understand by Citra and Svati the ares of space 
representing each Naksatra, ior where one ends the other begins 
&nd there is no intervening space, which any heavenly body may 
be said to occupy. So evidently the individual stars चित्रा ( चित्रा- 
मोक्तिकमेकं ) and स्वाती ( स्वातीमाणिक्यमेक्रे ) are meant, And when the 
space between them is said to be occupied by the परुषो अहः, it seems 
we have to understand the 'shaggy or hairy planet,' the comet, 
which must be approaching the sun rapidly from its previous 
position observed in Pusya. 

Now we come to the verse: 

AISA BAI च श्रवणं पावकप्रभः। 

HAUT समारत्य लोहताडुंगे व्यवास्थितः ॥ 
What is the idea sought to be conveyed by vakrünuvakra, that is, 
vakra following vakra? And which is the planet that after per- 
forming this feat returns to Brahmarasi or Rohini and stays 
there? We know that Saturn is in Róhinl, and since he is also 
a body red in appearance, as contrasted with Venus and Jupiter 
which are white, the epithet Lohitanga must refer to Saturn also 
and not, as is now the case, to Mars alone. If so, how does he pers 
form vakranuvakra? It is well known that the superior planets 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn have three full aspects each. Saturn 
has his three aspects to the 3rd, 7th and 10th houses or 60°, 180° 
and 270°, If we suppose that he first makes his vakra or invisible 
hop to the 3rd house and from there makes another vakra or hop 





1 I wish to quote what the Astronomer Royal, Dr. Spencer Jones, has 
written about Mercury in his General Astronomy. He says: “ Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of observation, Mercury has been known from very. 
early ages and no record of its discovery exists. By the ancients it was 
given different names according as it appeared as a morning star or as an 
evening star, so that for some time it was not recognised as the same body 
in the two cases. ‘Thus the Greeks called it Mercury when seen as an even- 
ing star and Apollo when seen as a morning star”, That it should be known 
and described so well in 3038 B, C, as the references purport to indicate, 
certainly pushes back its discovery to still remoter antiquity, And the fact 
that our ancients had no such doubts of its nature as the Greeks had is 
gnough by itself to prove the indepsndonoe of Indian astronomy, ^ ` 
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to thé directly opposite point, He will be making vakrünüvakra 
and he will be right on Sravana. The idea seems to be to bring 
ihe evil influence of Saturn on. Sravana also in addition to 
Róhinl Obviously, because the War started on Réhin! and 
ended on Sravana. Saturn's evil influence is sought to be put 
on Bhaga Naksatra or Parva Phalguni also in the line भाग्य नक्षत्र 
माक्रम्य सूर्यएञण पीड्यते, which occurred before. It can now be under- 
stood how Saturn from Robin! could afflict Pirva Phalgunt, by 
the same kind of vakrünuvakra, By doing vakra on the 10th house 
and from there to its opposite or 7th house, he reaches the 
Naksatra Pürvà Phalgunl Why is Saturn said to affect this 
Naksatra malignantly, because if was on Pürvà Phalgunl that 
Krsna’s mission failed and the conversation between him and 
Karna took place and Krsna says: सप्तमश्वापि दिवसादमावास्या भविष्यति i 
etc. These two cases of vakranuvakra are diagrammatically shown 
on chart 2. 

When now.the poet says that the two brilliant planets, जहस्पति 
and शनेश्वर have become fixed for a year in the neighbourhood of 
Visakha, we can at once see that he means no more than that 
Jupiter is there on the Svati side by his actual presence and 
Saturn on the Anuradha side by his indirect presence or vakra. 

Tt is thus seen that all the astronomical references in the 
Udyóga and Bhisma parvans explain themselves rationally and 
cogently, and coincide with the positions of the planets in the 
year 3038 B. C. or the 65th year of Kaliyuga, pointing to the 
inescapable fact that that is the year in which the Great War 
took place, if it did take place at all, These coinciding astrono- 
mical positions are like so many rivets to fix the year without the 
possibility of being shaken. Wor, according to the laws of 
planetary movements, any given configuration of all the planets 
cannot repeat itself in the course of afew years or even a few 
hundred years. It can occur again only after the lapse of 
432,000 years, according to the different siddhantas. That is 
why we have the idea “ one horoscope, one date.” If, then, the 
the year 3038 B. C. is not the year of the War, it is clear that 
no other can be. 

It goes without saying that the reality of the chronogram is 
also vindicated. i 


THÉ PLACE OF THE ARTHASASTRA IN THE 
LITERATURE OF INDIAN POLITY* 
BY 
हैं, 8, NILAKANTA SASTRI 

Few scholars have won more universal approbation either 
for a high standard of literary achievement or à noble austerity 
of personal life than the late Sir Ramakrishna Gopala Bhandar- 
‘kar whose memory we have met to celebrate to-day. Few 
academic institutions can be said to excel the Oriental Research 
Institute which bears his honoured name for the record of solid 
academic achievement in research and publication. I consider 
it a great honour to be invited by such an institute to deliver 
the address on this occasion. The invitation was given to me 
last year, when I had to excuse myself on grounds of health. It. 
was again kindly pressed upon me by the amiable secretary of 
the Institute, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, and so I made up my mind 
to attain “ anrnya ” in relation to this modern rsigana that goes 
by the name of the Bhandarkar Research Institute by accepting 
the invitation and discharging the.consequent duties to the best 
of my limited capacity. : 

I have chosen for the topic of my address “ The place of the 
Arthāśūsira in the literature of Indian polity.” This, as you all 
know, 18 a well-worn subject. It evoked a many-sided contro- 
versy for several years, after the publication of the text in 1909, 
but no decisive results were reached. Some scholars have per- 
sisted in doubting the genuineness of Kautilya’s work but even 
they have not refrained from using data drawn from Kautilya in 
describing the conditions prevailing in the Mauryan empire. I 
have no intention to-day to reopen the controversy, or to traverse 
any of the numerous arguments that have been urged on 
this side and that. I wish to take advantage of the lull ` 
in the discussion to place before you some considerations of 
a fundamental and rather decisive character which make it 
much easier to take the Arthasastra at its face value and 





* Address delivered at the twenty-seeond anniversary of Sri 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar at the Bhandarkar Institute on Rishi 
Panchami day, 19th September 1947, 
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&eceps it as in the main, a genuine picture of the Mauryan epoch 
than to ascribe if to any other period. These considerations 
have appealed to me with increasing force through several years 
as a result of my study of the Avthasdsira itself and of some 
modern commentators on it, particularly, the German writer 
Breloer. I would not be understood to go the whole distance 
with Breloer or accept his very tendentious reading of tota- 
litarianism in the pages of the Arthasüsira in the third and most 
voluminous part of his KAUTILYA-STUDIEN. 


Arthasastra or the science of polity had had a fairly long and 
varied history before Kautilya’s day. This is clear from his 
references, which are not few, to earlier writers and rival views 
on the different topics dealt with in his treatise. Some modern 
critics have thrown out the thoughtless suggestion that thcse 
references of Kautilya are fictitious inventions calculated to 
give a dramatic turn to his a priori discussions. Such critics 
have not realised the length and richness of Indian experience 
in the various departments of life before recorded history as we 
understand it begins, Yaska, the author of the earliest extent 
Vedic exegesis, refers to many predecessors in his line; so does 
Panini in the field of grammar. That the works of these ancient 
authors have been forgotten after they were superseded by 
superior productions is certainly no reason for denying that 
they ever existed. In fact, the antiquity and the complexity of 
the history of Indian culture is only being slowly borne in on us 
as we study our original sources with increasing attention to 
detail. Kautilya then, came in the wake of a long tradition, and 
it is well-known that he had many successors in the field of 
Artha literature, but his work stands out unique among them all 
as the Arthasastra par excellence, and it should be our endeavour 
to understand the reason why, Let us not also forget that some 
features of Kautilya’s work were so repulsive to the moral 
conscience of later authors that some of them like Bana had 
nothing but wholesale condemnation for his work, But that was 
a very partial and exaggerated view to take. 

Considering its age and technical character we have reason 
to think that the text tradition of the Kautiliya Arthasastra has 
been quite good, Its length is indicated as 6000 élokas in the 


~ 
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text itself and by Dandin, and ott text according to Dr. Shama: 
Sastri, " is of about the same extent.” ! However, seribal errors, 

particularly, in the transcription of unfamiliar geographical’ 
names about which Bühler has uttered a clear warning and 

occasional interpolations or even rehandlings of parts of the 

text cannot altogether be ruled out of the range of probability. 

In a very useful and penetrating analysis of the Süsanadhiküra 
(11,10)? Stein has sought to establish that this chapter, as it 

stands, bears a composite appearance and shews signs of having 

been remodelled in the light of Roman Imperial letters of ७ 

later time. 


To determine the place of Káutilya's work in the history of 
Indian political thought and administrative practice we should 
endeavour to get at its peculiar and distinguishing traits. We 
shall not forget that our civilization was, as the whole: tradi- 
tional’ in its character, and that even our boldest thinkers like 
Samkara were chary of affirming the originality of their indi- 
vidual contributions and strove hard to accommodate thought 
to the traditional mould. Likewise Kautilya also opens his 
work with a comprehensive statement that generally he is follow- 
ing the tradition established by his predecessors. “ Prihivyd 
labhe pülane ca yavanti arthsastrani piirvvacaryaih prasthapitüni 
prayasah tant samhrtya ekam idam Arthaéistram kriam.” We are 
indeed very grateful for the suggestive word ' prayaéah? in this 
opening sentence of Kautilya. He lets the discerning reader 
into the secret that there are points in his work which are not 
supported by tradition and which are new. It should be our 
task to spot these, 


The general tendency of commentators in our country is to’ 
explain away differences between several writers on the same or 
allied topics and seek to demonstrate the existence of a 
consensus of opinion (samanvaya) among them, This is a 
natural concomitant of the traditional character of our culture, 
but the possible metaphysical gain resulting from a forced 





1 p. vii of his English translation. 
8 ZII, vi (1925) pp. 45-71. 
5 Of. René Guenon: East and West, pp. 240-1. 
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demonstration of the unity of tradition by the method of 
samanvaya is purchased at the price of historical verisimilitude. 
The student of history would be well advised to sail clear of this 
tendency and fasten his attention on differences at least as much 
as on gimilarities, and at any rate, not to seek to minimise them 
or to explain them away but endeavour to account for them 
satisfactorily in the light of contemporary historical conditions. 

One last preliminary observation I would make is this. Some 
amongst us hold strongly to the view that the superiority of 
Indian culture lies in its total originality and utter independence 
of al] external influences. They are very reluctant to admit the 
results of foreign contacts on our cultural development, even 
though such results are quite patent in several spheres of our 
national achievement. This is perhaps a reaction to the other 
extreme view held by some foreign indologists especially of the 
last generation that whatever was indigenousin Indian culture 
was not good and whatever was good in it was borrowed from 
outside. My own view in the matter is that Indian culture was 
intrinsically great, and naturally sought to become greater still 
by borrowing and assimilating into its fabric whatever it found 
worthy of acceptance from outside, and on any view of the 
question it seems to me that the epoch of the Mauryan empire 
must countas, perhaps, the greatest age of such borrowing and 
assimilation. 

After the astonishing career of Alexander the world was 
no longer the same as before, The great economic and political 
revolution initiated by the establishment and the early break up 
of his empire, the increasing trade due to the multiplication of 
armed camps in the wars of the successors and the repeated divi- 
sions of the empire, the accumulation of large fortunes, and the 
tise of a proletariat, the dispersion of the large gold treasures of 
Persia and the quickening transition from a rural to a money 
economy together with the rise of several large territorial states 
under absolute monarchs,-formed the main features of the new 
epoch. India was drawn into the welter, and Candragupta and 
Kautilya must have grown familiar with this atmosphere of 
rapid change and new formations. Way, trade, diplomacy, 
pnd travel opened up numerous channels of increasing contacts 
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of India with the outer world. It should then be no matter for 
surprise if Kautilya owed some of the ideas and institutions 
described in his comprehensive manual of polity to these potent 
external factors; and we should not disdain getting what elucida- 


tion we can of the institutions of Kautilya by comparing them l 


with contemporary institutions in the Hellenistic kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt, not to mention others. 


Let us now turn to the ideas and institutions peculiar to 
Kautilya and generally speaking not known to other Indian 
writers before or after him. ~ l 


According to the general theory of Hindu polity the king 
was only the guardian of the law, and not its maker; and the 
laws of the state depended for their validity on their conformity 
to an intrinsic standard of equity ( Dharma ), and on the sanction 
of social usage, and a proper order of the king had to evince a 
due regard to both. Kityayana goes so far as to say that a royal 
order which did not satisfy these tests was not & properly made 
rule, 
" Ny&ya-S&stravirodhena desadrstestathaiva ca 
Yam dharmam sthapayed raja nyayyam tad r&jasasanam. ” 


This is the position accopted by the generality of Indian writers 
on polity. But Kautilya puts forward quite another view and in 
this he is followed only by Narada and possibly by Harlta among 
“later writers.! According to this view the royal edict ( Rüja- 
sdsana) has an independent validity of its own. Not only is it 
valid because of its very character of being an order of the king 
without having -to satisfy any tests regarding conformity to 
Nyaya, usage, and so on, but its validity is of such superior and 
overriding character that all other sources of Jaw and right go 
under when they come into conflict with it. Kautilya says: 


-f Dharmasca vyavaharasca caritram rajasisanam 
vivadarthascatuspadah pascimah pürvvab&dhakah i 
atra satye sthito dharmah vyavahàrastu saksisu 


caritram sathgrahe purüsàm r&jfiàm ajfià tu $isanam ’, 








—RÓÓM ~ — 


} Kane; History of Dhasmasastra IIT, p, 259 n. 336. 
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which may be rendered thus: i 
- ‘Dharma, contract, custom, and royal decrees are the four 
legs of law ( determinants of litigation). Of these each later 
item is of superior validity to its predecessor. Dharma i 
rooted in truth, contract in witnesses, custom in the tradition 
of the people and the decree is the command of the kings’. 
Nothing can be clearer as an absolute exaltation of the king's 
power; legislative as well as executive, above all other sources. 
We gain nothing and lose much by treating this passage as just 
a variant of many similar texts from other writers dealing with 
the 'püdas' of vyavahdra (litigation in a limited sense). It is 
true that Kautilya puts these verses in the opening chapter. of 
the section on administration of justice ( Dharmasthzya). In that 
he is perhaps following a traditional order in the discussion 
of the legislative power of the king. But the whole string of 
verses with which the chapter concludes leaves the reader in no 
doubt that Kautilya is thinking not merely of civil litigation in 
courts of law but of very much wider aspects of the problems of 
governance, Thus, for instance, he underlines the same idea in 
other words when he says: 
‘anugasaddhi dharmena vyavabarena saristhaya | 
nydyena ca caturthena caturantàm mahim jayet n 
Here saisthd and ny@ya stand for caritra and rajasdsana res- 
pectively. This is not all. Kautilya goes further and deals 
expressly with cases of conflict between sdstra and royal edict, 
and leys it down clearly that whenever the $üsíra is in conflict 
with any specific rule of reason finding expression in a royal 
decree the latter shall prevail, because the text of the sdastra 
might be corrupt: 
Sastram vipratipadyeta dharmenyayena kenacit | 
nydyastatra pramanam syat tatra patho hi na$yati i 
That this view of Kautilya is out of tune with the regular 
Indien tradition was recognised by Yàjfiavalkya, who, though 
he often versifies the text of the Arthasdstra, felt the need to 
mark his emphatic dissent from Kautilya on this important 
matter and therefore roundly asserted: 
Arthaśāstrāttu balavat dharmasastram itj sthitih } 
12 [ Annals, B. 0 8 T. ] a 
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But we should not suppose that Kautilya threw Dharma over- 
board and advocated an unrestrained autocracy on the part of 
the monarch. He was too well rooted in the Hindu tradition 
and had too little faith in the unaided intelligence of even the 
ablest monarch to have followed that course. So, in this very 
discussion on the place of royal power in the state, Kautilya 
takes care to say : 

Tajfiah svadharmah svargaya prajà dharmena raksituh I 
that is, ‘The king who fulfils his peculiar duties and “protects 
his subjects in a dharmic way attains heaven’. Dharma in this 
statement has of course a much wider scope than in the verse 
dharmasca ete., cited earlier. But the role of the kingly office is 
high and important. He is the soul of the state. 

“ Caturvarnasramasyadsya lokasya acararaksanat 
na$yatàm sarvadharmanam raja dharmapravartakah ". 


The king's obligation to keép the path of dharma is asserted 
. Clearly, and at the same time the role of his enlightened con- 
science in the administration of the State is put very high 
indeed, It is clear that keeping as olose to the tradition aa 
possible, Kautilya deliberately introduces a new element into 
the polity, the effect of which is to attach to royal edicts a 
degree of importance they had never before possessed. 

Now how are we to explain this exaltation of royal power 
which clearly ran against the main current of Indian tradition, 
and was soon forgotten by subsequent writers? The most 
natural explanation seems to come from the general historical 
conditions of the age of Kautilya. It was a period of great 
territorial monarchies. Syria and Egypt were perfecting tho 
traditions and institutions of royal absolutism they inherited 
from the Persian empire of the Achaemenids. And in these 
states we find the same exaltation of the royal edict above all 
other forms of law and convention, and the growth of a new and 
uniform civil law promoted by the active exercise of royal 
authority either directly in royal decrees or indirectly by the 
decisions and awards of the king’s officers acting in his name. 


In the words of Rostovtzeif 1; ‘this variety of juridical systems 
: क्य EEEE qM 
1. Bonial gnd Economie History of the Hellenistic world pp. 1067-8, 
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was dominated by the toyal legislation and jurisdiction. It ig 
evident that a royal Jaw, order, or regulation, if it conflicted with 
other laws was always regarded as overriding them and that the 
royal verdict in law suits was final’. The Mauryan state was 
in activa contact with its western neighbours and the probability 
is great that the developments which were taking place under 
the Seleucids and Ptolemies were not altogether unknown to 
Kautilya. 


Let us now turn to another distinguishing feature of the 
Arthasdstra, The adhyaksapracdra ( Book II) with its detailed 
description of town-planning, fortification, finance and finaricial 
administration together with the duties of about thirty adhyaksas, 
heads of departments as we should call them now, is altogether 
unique in our political literature and may well stand comparison 
with a modern manual of administration. Kautilya contem- 
plates a vast bureaucracy, busying itself over the study, regula- 
tion and control of the entire field of the nation’s social and 
economic activities with a measure of centralised control al- 
together unknown in India till we reach the period of British 
rule. The volume of authentic and up-to-date information at 
the disposal of the state regarding each city and village, the 
number of its inhabitants and their occupations, its resources in 
land cattle and so on must have been very considerable if the 
precepts of Kautilya were followed, and prima facie there is little 
reason to doubt that they were followed in the best days of the 
Mauryan empire, that is to the end of the reign of ASoka, We 
are tempted to suppose that the model for Kautilya in this 
respect was furnished by the Hellenistic state which, in turn, 
followed the practice of the Persian kings and sataraps who 
maintained lists of inhabited centres of each satarapy together 
with approximate estimates of their population and material 
resources, lists which they employed alike for purposes of taxa- 
tion and for preparation for war. The Mauryan state thus 
departed from the usual rule of not interfering actively in the 
daily avocations of the people but leaving it to them to pursue 
them in their own way and limiting itself to the task of pre- 
venting hindrances to such lawful pursuits. True some early law 
books like Apastambha’s Dharmasiiira contain precepts to the 
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effect that in a well-ordered state no one should starve or suffer 
for lack of medical attention 
-" ha Gisya visaye ksudha rogena himatapabhyam vā- 
vasidet abhavad - buddhipürvam và kascit. ” 
But these were pious expressions of ideals not accompanied 
by details on the means of attaining them. There is really no 


pre-Kautilyan text which produces the same impression of an 


actively paternal culture state as we find in the arthasdstra, and 
the inscriptions of ASoka provide clear proof that the elaborate 
machinery built up in the Kautilyan epoch of ‘ over-govern- 
ment,’ if we may so put it, not only remained intact: under him 
but was elaborated still further. This‘ vigorous and ubiquitous 
control of national life from the centra is, then, another feature 
for which. Kautilya’s system seems to have been indebted to 
foreign models, 

In the sphere of administration of Justice Kautilya distingui- 
shes two types of courts the Dharmasthiya and  Kantakasodhana. 
He seems to be the first writer to make this distinction and to 
elaborate it with care. The Dharmasthiya is the ordinary law 
court known to all books on Indian polity and dealing with 
vyavahara, civil litigation schematically divided into eighteen 
heads in most of the law books. There justice was administered 
by royal officials assisted by the advice of learned Bráhmanas 
versed in law, and procedure was governed by strict rules relat- 
ing to plea, counterplea, and rejoinder. The Kantakasodhana 
courts were of quite a different character. The name means 
* removal of thorns’ and the commentators explain it as referr- 


ing to wicked persons who were, as it were, thorns in the body- 


politic. ` These courts were conducted only by the officials of the 


central executive, three of them sitting as one court and there’ 
was no consultation with the jurists. The procedure would also 2 
appear to have been much more summary in character and 
in some instances cases that had started in the Dharma 


courts were transferred to the Kantakagodhana when it was not 
convenient to deal with the matter under the strict rules of 


procedure prevailing in the Dharmasthiya. The types of cases ` 
that came before the Kantakagodhana comprised a great variety. ` 
Merchants using short weights or false measures to defraud the’ 
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public, corrupt officials who for a consideration refrained from 
enforcing the laws against their friends, those who openly and of 
set purpose defied the rules of caste, society, or religion, artisans 
who failed to keep their engagements with their employers, 
physicians who were responsible for the death of their patients, 
owing to lack of skill on .their part, those who committed 
rape on maidens, those who showed one girl as the bride and 
substituted another in her place at the time of the marriage 
ceremony, all these find a place among the thorns, the removal 
of which formed the main task of these courts, They were also 
to take steps, to provide against national calamities due to the 
fury of the elements, pests like rats andsoon. They had power 
to elicit confession by torture and they employed spies, and 
agents provocateurs for the detection of crimes. Thus the 
Kantakasochana was only a quasi-judicial department and its 
work had more in common with the functions of a modern police 
organisation than a judiciary. 

 Mahamahopadhyàya Kane observes: “why Kautilya treats 
of several offences under Kuantakascdhana and not under the 
Dharmasthiya section it is somewhat difficult to say" and 
suggests with reservations " it is probable that he included under 
Dharmasthiya only those complaints or actions that were fought 
out between the parties”, ! The basis of this distinction between 
the two sets of courts is, indeed, nowhere clearly exaplained, 
but the best view seems to be that the Kantakasodhana courts 
were a new type introduced to meet the growing needs of an 
increasingly complex social economy and to implement the 
decisions of a highly organised bureaucracy on all matters that 
were being brought under their control and regulation for the 
first time. These courts were intended to protect the state and 
the people from the baneful actions of anti-social persons 
( Kantaka ). -They represent an attempt to safeguard government 
and society from the possible evils of the new order that was 
being rapidly introduced. The social economy was changing’ 
quickly under the impact of new conditions. Government 
control and regulation of the activities of the people was becom-. 
ing more and more far-reaching and new offices carrying vast 








1 History of Dharma$astra, IIL, p. 257, 
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discretionary powers were being created. A mass of new regtils- 
tions bearing on agriculture, trade, and industry was being 
promulgated. To secure the proper enforcement of these regula» 
tions and to see that they were not either employed by officials 
to tytannise over the people or evaded by the people with the 
connivance of corrupt officials, thera was required some 
machinery which would furnish the drive needed and provide 
the necessary checks and controls, The Kantakasodhana courts 
were calculated to do all this, and to act as a brake on a too 
rapid loosening of moral standards in society under the influence 
of new conditions. Other writers on polity like Manu do indeed 
mention Kantukasodhana probably after Kautilya among the 
duties of the king; they doit, however, not in the forcible and 
full blooded manner of Kautilya, but as a kind of half-hearted 
afterthought. In their hands the term points the way to the 
emergence of the familiar tag on the king’s duty to punish the 
wicked and protect the good, ( dusta nigraha, sista paripGlana ) and 
we know how this expression was much debased by too frequent 
use, With Kautilya, on the other hend, Kaniakagodhana is the 
corner-stone of the entire administrative system. Itis not clear 
whether Kautilya followed any foreign models in this part of his 
system or Le improvised it all by himself. 


We have now considered three aspects in which the system of 
Kautilya differed from all that went before and came after it, 
viz., the exaltation of royal power, in the legislative sphere, the 
elaboration of a complex bureaucracy in the executive, and the 
creation of a special class of adminstrative courts in the. 
judiciary. All these appear to fit into one another and support 
the idea that under Kautilya’s guidance the Mauryan Empire 
was attempting to evolve into a new type of state, more 
ubiquitous and far-reaching in its concern for the welfare of the 
people than anything known in India before, a State which we 
should now call the “ Social-welfare State”, 


At the end of the Susanadhiküra (II, 10) of the Arthaédstra 
Kautilya makes the significant statement 


“ Sarvasastranyanukramya prayogin upalabhya ca | 
Kautilyena narendrarthe Básanasya vidhih krtah u 
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Jayaswal has argued that‘ Narendra’ here hag special reference 
to Candragupta Maurya.- As already indicated Stein has shown 
that this chapter underwent 8 revision in the light of Roman 
Imperial letters. The ASokan edicts, it is well known, show 
traces of Persian influence. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that ‘prayogin’ in this verse included the usages of foreign 
courts as well Kautilya, then, cast his net wide and made a 
bold endeavour to create a new polity to meet the needs of the 
new ampire he helped to build up. He did not hesitate to borrow 
from abroad and adapt to his own use institutions and ideas 
which he recognised to be of value to his country and its 
governance, and he left a record, not a fectual realistic diary, but 
a slightly idealised normative $asírao, as evidence of the great 
task he undertook and performed with such conspicuous success. 
Indeed, there is much force in Rostovzeff’s observation that “ if 
one believes in the historical character and the early date of the 
kernel of the Artha@sdstra of Kautilya and in the radical 
centralisation of Indian government effected by Candragupta on 
Hellenistic lines one may say that Candragupta and Kautilya 
did more to Hellenise India than Demetrius and Menander." 
But we should not forget that the administrative system of the 
Hellenistic monarchies was practically a continuation of that of 
the Persian monarchs of the Achaemenid line. 

Students of Indian art have often admired the monumental 
strength, the precision in detail and the perfection of finish that 
marked the art and architecture of the Mauryan epoch; and 
these characteristics they have traced usually to foreign models, 
Achaemenian and Hellenistic. Mauryan administration also, 
like Mauryan art, was enriched by a deliberate borrowing and 
adaptation from foreign models. In a sense both were exotics on 
Indian soil, and both failed to strike root and attain permanence. 
The Mauryan Imperial system is, at least in some of its aspects, 
p glorious parenthesis in the course of Indian history. 


‘OMISSION AND.REPETITION OF TITHIS 
OR LUNAR DAYS 
( A Historical Perspective ) 
BY 
K. V. ABHYANKAR 
अपराह्कद्वयव्यापिन्यतीतस्य यदा तिथिः । | 
क्षये पूर्वा तु कतेव्या वृद्धौ कायो तथोत्तरा ॥ - बौधायन 
क्षये पूवो fate: कार्या वुद्धौ कायो .तथोत्तरा। | 
` श्रीवीरस्वामिनिर्वाणं कार्ये लोकानुसारतः ॥ उमास्वाति 


1 The Indian Calendar—A Luni-solo-astral Calendar. 
2 Calculation of time in the days of the Vedas. ` 
3 Meaning ofthe term Tithi. 
4 Omission (ksaya) and repetition ( Vrddhi) of Tithis in old times, 
5 The days of Ksayatithis mentioned in the Vedahga-Jyotiga. 
6 Meaning of the term Vrddhi applied to Tithi, 
7 Religious rites prescribed on specific Tithis. 
8, The dictum: " K$aye pürvà tithih karya, vrddhau küryü- 
tathottari'', 
9 Ruling, in doubtful cases, about the Tithi to be chosen 
10 Ruling of Baudhayana for Sraddha rites according to "ksayo 
purvé ate 
11 Tithi calculations made more accurate in the 10th cent. A, D 
12 The line “ ksaye pürvà etc." in Umasvati's writings 
13 Origin of the Jain Agama Calender 
14 The Vedahga Jyotisa Calender and the Jain Agama Calendar. 
15. Ruling in the case of Tithi-ksaya by Jain Scholars. 
16 Change of Pratikramana dates by Kalakacarya. 
17 Pratikramana and Dargapurnamasa. 
18 Application of “ Ksaye PürvE * after the 10th century A. D. 
19 Application of “Vrddhau kary& tathottar&'" aftor the 10th 
ceut. A, D. 
20 Popular practice of mentioning Tithis. 
21 Parva Tithis or Holy days in the Jain Calendar. 
92 Debate at the time of Hiravijaya about the date of Parvatithis,- 
23 . Difference of opinion among Sadhus in recent years. 
24 Caution against breaking the tradition. 
25 Conclusion. 


1, Itis proposed in this article to give a brief historical 
perspective of the practice of the omission (क्षय ) and repetition 
( af& ) of Tithis or lunar. days in the Vedic Calendar followed in 
India for calculating years, months and days. The Vcdic calendar 
pan suitably be called 8 luni-solo-astral' calendar: the year 
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followed therein is the astral year; the seasons and the Ayanas 
are solar, while the days and the months are strictly lunar. The’ 
Lunar year, made up of 12 lunar months, of 30 lunar days ( ia ) 
in each, is adjusted to the Solar year by the addition of inter- 
calary months af regular intervals, The extremely small differ- 
ence of about 20 minutes per year between the solar or tropical 
year and the astral or sidereal year was not noticed in ancient 
times, and the seasons, as a consequence, were not brought one 
day earlier every 72 years. When, however, a marked change in 
the dates of the seasons was noticed, the seasons were brought 
earlier. Thus, the full moon day in Bhadrapada was looked upon 
as the day of the mean commencement of the Rainy Season of 
Daksinayana in the days of the Vedas. Instead of it, the full moon 
day in Sravana was taken as the day of the mean commencement 
of the Rainy season in the days of the Vedanga Jyotisa about 
two thousand years later; while, again about 1800 years after, the 
day was shifted to the Full moon day of Asadha at the time of 
Var&hamihira, Thus, as the Lunar Calendar is adjusted to the 
Solar Calendar every 30 months by the addition of an inter- 
calary month, and as the Solar Calendar, too, is adjusted to the 
Astral Calendar from time to time, the Indian Calendar can well 
nigh be called with full justification a ‘ Luni-solo~astral ’ 
Calendar. : 

2. Regarding the calculation of the days of the year, actual 
experience was placed as the criterion in the ancient Vedic times, 
and the Sun’s full round in the Heavens was taken as one year 
made up roughly of 366 days. This year was divided into two 
Ayanas or courses of the Sun-~the Southern and the Northern— 
which were actually observed. The year was also divided into 
three periods, wet, cold and hot ( Sarad, Hemanta and Vasanta ) 
as actually verified. The Sarad season was looked upon as the 
most terrific one, possibly on account of the ignorance of proper 
means of protection against the rains. It commenced earliest in 
the year on the fifth of Bhadrapada, the day whose significance 
has been still retained by tradition as a very holy day. Each 
Ayana was made up of 183 days. For smaller periods, the year 
was divided into 12 months or Moon’s journeys with respect to the 
Sun which were verified by means of the Moon’s waning and 
waxing, The duration of the month was noticed to be about 
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30 days divided into two fortnights. The Lunar month was divided 
into 30 parts or Tithis, and it appears that when 60 Tithis had to 
be adjusted to 4 fortnights which were actually complete in 59° 
civil days, one tithi or day had to be dropped, and presumably, 
each fourth fortnight was made to consist of 14 days instead of 15 

3. As time rolled on, calculations became more exact and 
the adjustment of the lunar and the solar calendars was made 
more accurately. The writers of the Vedanga Jyotisa, about 
1400 years before the Saka Era, fixed the first day of Magha as 
thé day of the commencement of the Yuga or quinquennium 
when the Sun and the Moon started on their journey together, 
from the first point of Sravistha Constellation. It was the day of 
the Winter Solstice marking the beginning of the Sisira Season. 
The duration of every season was fixed as 61 civil days, which 
were equal to 62 lunar days or Tithis. The word Tithi appears 
originally to have beef used in the sense of days counted in a 
numerical order, as fizst, second, third etc. after the occurrence 
of the Full Moon day or the New Moon day, as also after the 
starting of a season, as can be guessed from the ending ‘titha’, 
noticed in the words बहुतिथ and others, and explained by 
Panini in his Sūtra “ बहुपूगगणसंघस्य तिथुक ” (Pan, V. 2.52), When 
the lunar Tithis were adjusted to the civil days in the proportion 
of 62 to 61, the application of the word Tithi was restricted to 
lunar days only, the duration of each Tithi being 59 ghatikas 
approximately or 61/62 of the civil day accurately. 

4. There appears a peculiar significance attached to the 
number 60 in ancient India as far as calculation of time was 
concerned. The year was divided into 6 seasons of average 60 
days; ori the analogy of the season made up of 60 solar days, the 
civil day was divided into 60 parts called ghatikàs; the ghatikas 
wore further divided into 60 palas, and the palas into 60 vipalas. 
Just as the Tithis were connected with the saason, 62 Tithis 
making one season or ‘ytu’, the civil days were also connected 
with the season, 61 civil days making a season. Both the kinds 
of months appear to have been in use—lunar (Magha, Phalguns 
ete.) named after the Naksatras, as also solar ( Tapas, Tapasya, 
etc.) named after the peculiar feature of the season. The seagon 
of 61 civil days was taken as the main sub-measure of the year. 
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Since the 61 civil days had 62 Tithis, one Tithi had to be 
technically omitted every season. So also, because the season 
was made up of two Solar months (Tapas, Tapasya etc. ), it was 
expected to have 30 plus 30 days, and, hence, one day was look- 
ed upon as an additional one. The omitted Tithi was called 
‘ksIna’ or ‘avaima’ or ‘ina’ Tithi, while the additional day was 
called ‘ atirátra' or ‘adhika’ or ‘ vrddha day. 

5. The Vedanga Jyotisa, to its highest credit, has given the 
calculations as exactly as possible with the limited fund of 
knowledge of astronomy in those days and fixed definitely the 
intercalary months, the days of the Solstices and equinoxes, the 
days marking the commencement of the six seasons, the duration 
of the lunar days or Tithis and the technically omitted Tithis in 
the year. Naturally, the Vedie Calendar, prepared according to 
the Vedanga Jyotisa calculations, came into force for all 
religious as well as secular purposes, — The quinquennium or 
Yuga started on the first of Magha at Sunrise when the Sun and 
the Moon were together. The first lunar day or Tithi commenced 
st Sunrise and ended after 59 ghatikas, when the second started 
which ended on the next day at 58 ghatikas, In this way all the 
Tithis were calculated, each one lasting for 59 ghatikas, or, to 
say accurately, for 61/62 of the civil day. Calculated in this 
way, the first Tithi of the bright fortnight of Caitra lasted for 
1 ghatika only after Sunrise, when the second started, which ended 
just at the Sunrise of the 62nd day when the third started. The 
61st day for all practical purposes was called the bright first of 
Caitra, while the 62nd day, having the third Tithi at Sunrise, 
was called the bright third of Caitra. The Second of Caitra, 
having no Sunrise in it, was called a ‘ksIna’ or omitted Tithi. 
In this way, the bright 4th of Jyestha, 6th of Sravana eto. eto. 
upto the dark 13th of Jyestha in the third year became omitted 
Tithis ; after this the month of Agidha was repeated and the 
Amavasy& of the Second Asadha was omitted, and there 
commenced the second series of omitted Tithis commencing with 
the bright second of Aévins and ending with the Am&vüsyà of 
the Second Pausa which brought to an end the quinquennium 
In a period of 5 years, thus, there occurred, two intercalary 
months and 30 omitted Tithis, 
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6, On the analogy of lunar months made up of thirty lunar 
days or Tithis, the solar months (if the term could be used हठ) were 
divided into 30.solar days, the solar days being longer, each made 
up of 61 ghatikis roughly. As the season, made up of 60 solar 
days, consisted of 61 civil days, the 61st civil day was called an 
additional day or 'atiràtra'. The atirütra day happened, of 
course, to be the same as the 'ksIna-tithi' every time, as both mark- 
ed the end of the Season. Thus, the second of Caitra, the fourth 
of Jyesthà etc. were called ‘ksinatithis’ in the terminology of 
lunar days, while, the same were called ‘ atiratras’ or additional 
days in the terminology of solar days. An explanation of the 
option of the taking of the Soma sup called * Sodagin’ on the Ati- 
ratra day can well be found in the fact that the sixteenth day was 
but an extension of the fifteenth and hence the additional sixteenth 
cup could be taken or not at the Sacrificer’s will. Out of these two 
kinds of days, the lunar and the solar, the lunar days being possi- 
ble to be verified by the Moon’s distance from the Sun, and, hence, 
being more convenient, were followed by the people for their 
religious and social observances, and the word ‘Tithi? became 
restricted to the lunar days only. 


7. There were in ancient India several kinds of religious 
rites.and social practices; some of them depended upon seasons, 
others on lunar months and days, some on Naksatras and still 
others on mere Tithis. Some of the observances lasted for the 
whole day, while many had a definite point of time or period of 
the day specified for their observance. Generally speaking, 
almost all the rites and observances, excepting those that, 
depended upon seasons, were restricted to specific Tithis directly. 
or indirectly; and, many & time, a question arose regarding the 
day of their performance, when at the time of the ‘performance 
of the rite the specific Tithi had ended, or, if it was held during 
the Tithi on the previous day, that Tithi did not prevail at 
Sunrise on that day. Ina few.cases, when the time prescribed 
for the rite was not a particular moment but & period lasting for 
some ghatikas lika the ' aparahna ' (afternoon ), a doubt arose 
as to which of the two days, haying the specified Tithi during 
the period, could he selected. Regarding rites prescribed at 
Sunrise, no question arose as the rite could always be performed 


. 
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in the prescribed Tithi af that time. Sometimes, regarding rites 
prescribed at a particular point of time or a period, a doubt 
arose whether the rite could be performed during 8 prescribed 
Tithi which commenced after Sunrise, or, on the next day, although 
the Tithi at the time had ended, simply because the day had that 
Tithi at Sunrise, and, hence, it was popularly named after that 
Tithi. 

8. In this respect a general ruling appears to have been found 
in the time honoured dictum “ ksaye pürv& tithih káry&, vrddhau 
karya tathottara ” ( क्षये पूवा तिथिः कार्या वृद्धौ कार्या तथोत्तरा। ) which was 
applied in very ancient times to the avamatithis and atiratras. 
When the Amavasy4, every alternate month in very very ancient 
times, was looked upon as avamarütre, the next morning marking 
the beginning of a fresh fortnight requiring the Darsesti to be 
performed, the rites of anvadhana, to be ordinarily performed on 
the Amavasya, were performed on the previous day which was 
dark Caturdasi, the Amavasy4 being dropped. Similarly, in the 
seasonal Calendar, when the 61st day of the season was looked 
upon as the 60th day repeated, the rites of the 60th day were 
performed on the 6186 day by virtue of the dictum“ vrddhau 
karya tathottara.”’ This ruling was extended by analogy when 


„a month technically was doubled, and the usual rites of the 


month were performed in the second month, the additional 
month being placed first and looked upon as intercalary 
(Malimiuca or Malina) in spite of the usual proverb 
" &gsntünám ante nivesah "' ( the stranger should be placed last ). 

9. The religious andsocial rites in the very very ancient 
days of the Vedas were not so varied and numerous as in the days 
later on. There were sacrificial sessions lasting for a year or 
longer, as also for smaller periods like the monsoon and so on, 
There were minor sacrifices called ' istis ' or offerings, the Darga 


and Pürpamasa offerings at the end of the fortnight being the 


most prominent out of them. There were -possibly very few 
social festivals like that in honour of Indra, In course of time, 
on account of the growth of mythology and the development of 
gocial and politigal institutions, the number of rites, observances 
aud festivals sonsiderably increased, some of them being oalled 
pallgious, others domestic, ayd still others soolal, Qui of these, a 
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very large number was restricted to Tithis, the Lunar Calendar - 
being current among the people in religious as well as secular 

matters. Out of these rites a large number was held in the 

morning at Sunrise, and hence, performed on the day on which 

"that Tithi occurred at Sunrise. For such rites as were observed for 

the whole day, that day was taken on which the specified Tithi 

occurred at Sunrise. The rites, prescribed at any other time of 

the day, were performed by some people on that day on which 

the specified Tithi was at Sunrise, the Tithi at Sunrise being 

popularly looked upon as the Tithi for the whole day. They 

were performed at their specified time by other people provided 

the specified Tithi prevailed at that time. The latter course was 

looked upon as more correct and scientific. The fortnightly 

sacrifices, which marked the commencement of the fortnight, 

were offered af the time of the commencement, provided it oceurr- . 
ed between the Sunrise and the noon; otherwise, they were offered 

on the next day at Sunrise which was of course marked by the 

first Tithi of the fortnight, 

10. The period of the 6 ghatikàs of the afternoon (19 to 24) 
was consecrated for Sraddha or offering to the Manes. Sometimes, 
this period of ‘Aparahna’ had the specified Tithi on two 
consecutive days. For example, ifthe.specified Tithi, say the 
Pratipad, started with the third ghatika of Apar&hna i, e. with the- 
21st ghatika of the day, it ended on the next day at the end of the 
first ghatika of Apar&hna i. e. at the end of the 19th ghatika of 
the day. Thus, it occurred for 4 ghatikas on the first day, and 
1 ghatika on the next day, during the Aparahna. Similarly, if it 
occurred for 3 ghatikas on tha first day, it lasted for two ghatikas 
in the next afternoon ; so also, it could be for two ghatikas on the 
first and three on the’ next day during the Apardhna, as 
also it could be three and two ghatiküs, or four and one 
ghatikas on the consecutive afternoons. In such cases the 
decision was given by Baudhayana in the lines ascribed to ‘him, 
viz. अपराहुद्यव्यापिन्यत्तीतस्प aur तिथिः । क्षये पर्वा तु कर्तव्या xul कार्या 
euis u^. The Tithi was looked upon as marked by ' Ksaya’ if 
it was less on the next day than on the previous day; and 
marked by ‘ vrddhi ' if it was more on the next day. In the. case of 
Ksaya the first day was chosen, while in the case of vrddhi the 
gecond day was chosen, This is the pense pf Baudh&ygna's 


fe 
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distich which is in accordance with the spirit of the expression, 
and it is also in agreement with the opinions expressed by later 
commentators. Another interpretation is feasible, the word 
‘vrddhi’ being taken in the sense of ‘occurrence of the same 
Tithi next day at the same time, i. e. in the afternuon.’: If the 
Tithi of the deceased occurred on two consecutive afternoons, in 
the case of Ksaya, the first should be taken, while the second 
should be taken in the case of Vrddhi”. This interpretation is, 
however, unsuitable as "ksaye pürva tithih karya’” would be clash- 
ing with the assertion in the first line " aparahnadvayavyapin!’’. 


11. It was in the tenth century A.D, that astronomers realised 
that although, on an average,62 Tithis were equal to 61 civil 
days, still, all the 15 Tithis of the fortnight could: not be of 
uniform duration of about 59 ghatikas. The Moon, nearer the 
earth, took less time, and farther, took more time to move 12 
degrees away from the Sun. The time varied from 54 to 65 
ghatikas. When the duration of the Tithi was more than 60 
ghatikas, the Tithi could occur at the same time on two 
consecutive days, and its occurrence on two consecutive days 
at Sunrise was technically called ‘vrddhi’; similarly, being 
less than 60 ghatikas, when it did not occur at all at Sunrise, it 
was called ‘ksIna’ or omitted. In the case of ksaya and vrddhi 
which came to possess these senses after the tenth century A. D., 
the same time-honoured line “ ksaye parva ete.” was applied to 
cases of doubt; and, not only at Sunrise, but, at any other time 
of the day also, if the Tithi was found missing, the earlier Tithi 
was taken, while, if it occurred at the time on two consecutive 
days the latter day was chosen. Sometimes, a peculiar principle 
of ‘Tithivedha’ or spoliation of a particular Tithi by contact 
with another particular one was followed in giving the decision 
in cases df doubt. Thus, the eleventh or Ekadas! could not be 
observed for fast, if it came in contact with the 10th. The 
Vaisnavas prefer even s full Dvādaśī next day to the spoiled 
Ekadas! on the previous day. Similar rules have been laid down 
for Caturthi and other Tithis. 


12. The line “ksaye pürv& tithih karya, vrddhau karya 
tethottar& ", with the previous line “ aparahnadvaya ete.” omitted 


^ 
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and the line“ $rivirasv&mi-nirvànam karyam lok&nusáratah " 
added, has been ascribed to Umasvati, a Jain scholar of profound 
religious scholarship just Jike Baudhayana. The lines ascribed 
to Umasvati cannot also be traced to any of his existing works. 
The line *árivIrasvàmi ete." however, shows that the context 
was the same as that of Baudhayana viz. the observance of the 
anniversary day of the deceased. The lines appear to have been 
written by Umasvati in connection with a difficulty felt at his 
time regarding the Tithi for religious and secular observances 
in cases of doubt, after the introduction of the Jain Agama 
Calendar on the model of the Vedic Calendar based on Vedanga 
Jyotisa. Asthe Jainas took the Tithi at Sunrise to be the Tithi 
for the whole day ( of. तिथिश्च घत्याख्यानवेळायां यः स्वात्‌ or Raas औद्ाविकी 
qa झाह्या ), there could not be any case of technical repetition or 
Vrddhi in the Jain Calendar till the tenth century A. D., as all 
the Tithis uniformly lasted for 59 ghatikas. The Jain Calendar 
technically omitted 6 Titbis in a year, and,in case the omitted 
Tithi happened to bea day of importance, a ruling was required 
to be given regarding the Tithi on which the rites prescribed on 
the omitted Tithi could be performed, As the bright first of 
Kartika happened to be an omitted tithi in the Jain Agama 
Calendar once in every five years, a difficulty arose on account 
of the day of the New Year being synchronous with the day of 
Mahavira’s Nirvana, which, as a matter of fact, was to be observed 
on the day previous to the New Year’s Day. For these difficulties 
and others Umasvati found the solution in the time-honoured 
line “ ksaye piirvi etc, ” to which he added the line “ sflatzearra- 
निर्वाणं era लोकाचुसारतः। ” with a view to place the day of Nirvana 
and the day of the New Year on two consecutive days. 


13. The Jain Agama Calendar appears to have been introduc- 
ed a few centuries before the Saka Era, possibly at the time of 
Bhadrabahu, based upon the Vedic Calendar with such changes 
made as were required by actual calculations and observations. : 
The writers of the Vedanga Jyotisa started the quinquennium on 
the first of Magha which marked the earliest day of the Winter 
Solstice. At the rate of one day per 72 years, the seasons had reced- 
ed by a fortnight in the days of the Jain Agamas. As the Jainas 
attached a special significance to the Monsoon when the monks 
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Wore réqutrsd to stay at a patticular station till the rüsh of the 
rains was over, they noticed the exact days of the oceurrende of . 
the Summer Solstice st which the rains set in, and accordingly 
prepared their Calendar in which the dark first of Asadha was 
fixed 88 the first day of the quinquennium. The old Vedic date 
of the commencement of the Monsoon viz. the fifth of Bhadrapada 
was duly respected on which they continued the observance of 
the annual Pratikramana. 


14. As the date of the rainy season had receded by about two 
months since the old days of the Vedic Samhitás,a new season 
under the name of Pravrt was introduced before the season 
Vars&; Sarad and Hemanta were taken as the rtus of the Cold 
season, and Vasanta and Grisma were taken as the rtus of the 
hot season, the rtu Sisirs being omitted altogether, The 
quinquennium was started on the dark first of Asadha along 
with Pravrt which was succeeded by Varsi, Sarad, Hemanta, 
Vasanta and Grisma on the dark 3rd of Bhadrapada, dark 5th of 
Kartika, dark 7th of Pauga, dark 9th of Phalguna, dark 11th of 
Vaisikba and soon. The lunar dates preceding these were the 
Ksaya Tithis as corroborated by the lines in the  Uttarà- 
dhyayana Sūtra “ asidha~bahula-pakkhe Bhaddavade kattike 
ya citte ys; phagguna-vaisáhesu ya vattavva omarattáo ", The 
Ksaya Tithis were as follows :— dark 2 of Bhadrapada, dark 4 of 
Kartika...... dark 14 of Bhadrapada, bright 1 of Kartika (of 
course after the intercalary and the regular ASvina), bright 3 of 
Pausa......bright 15 of Pausa, dark 2 of Phalguna...... dark 14 of 
Phalguna, bright 1 of Vaisikha (of course after the intercalary 
and the regular Caitra), bright 3 of Asadha, bright 5 of 
Bhadrapada, bright 7 of Kartika...and lastly the 15th of Asadha, 
in every quinquennium. i 


15. A. question must have arisen as io whieh day was to be 
chosen for the religious observances prescribed on the days if 
they became omitted technically, and although the solution was 
presumably found out in the time-honoured line “ ksaye pürvà 
tithir gráhyà, vrddhau karya tathottarà", still a difficulty must 
have remained in the case of the omission of the bright first of 
Kartika, In case the first of Kartika was omitted, the New Year 

14 [Annals B, 0, R. 1] 
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was to commence on the 30th of Advina according to the dicturi 
' ksaye pürvà tithih karya’; but, a difficulty in that case arose as 
that day was the day of the anniversary of Mahavira (vide 
above para 12 lines 22-31) and the ruling was given by Umasvati 
who added the line ‘$rivirasvami-nirvinam karyam lokanu- 
saratah’, which placed the anniversary on the previous day 
which was technically the dark 14th, but which had the 
Amiavasya in its afternoon, and hence was taken by the people 
for purposes of Sraddha, the prescribed time for which was 
always the afternoon. 


16. Itis a well known Jain belief that Kalakacarya, an, 
epoch-making personality ( yugapurusa ), by way of compromise 
with the then ruling king, brought earlier by a day the aunual 
Pratikramana, which was held till his time on the bright 5th of 
Bhadrapada. By analogy, the fortnightly Pratikramana also was 
taken earlier by a day, and held on the 14th instead of the 15th. 
Although the Pratikramana was shifted, the bright 5th of 
Bhàdrapada and the Full Moon and the New Moon days retained 
their importance and continued to be held as holy days or 
Parvatithis, When the 14th occurred as a ksayatithi, the Prati- 
kramana was held on the technical thirteenth according to the 
dictum ‘ ksaye pirva tithih karya’; the rites of the 15th were 
performed on the next day which was technically the 15th, and 
thus, the Pratikramana of the 14th and the Vrata of the 15th were 
held on two separate and consecutive days, When the bright 
5th of Bhadrapada or the 15th of the fortnight occurred asa 
Ksayatithi, there arose a difficulty, as the 4th coincided with 
the 5th in that case, and the 14th coincided with the 15th. The 
principle incorporated in the line 'érivirasvàmi-nirvanam 
karyam lokanusdratah’ was applied to solve the difficulty, and 
the 5th and the 15th were observed on the 4th and the 14th 
respectively, while the 4th and the 14th were observed on the 3rd 
and the 13th respectively. This was done presumably to avoid 
a clash of the Pratikramana with the Vrata in case they were 
observed on the same day. 


17. This practice of holding the fortnightly Pratikramana 
and the Full or New Moon day observances on two consecutive 
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days appears to be in full conformity with the same obtaining 
among Vedic Sacrificers who always fix, irrespective of the Tithi, 
the Anvadhana Day on the day previous to the day of the Daréa 
or Pirnam4sa offerings. (cf. anvadbanam pürvadine) The Jain 
scholars also first fixed the day marking the end of the fortnight 
as also the end of the year, and then fixed the day immediately 
preceding it as the day for the Pratikramana. This was quite 
natural and appropriate also, as the fortnightly religious rites of 
the Jainas were in fact the modifications of the Vedic fortnightly 
rites—the Daréapürnamasa sacrifices and the anvadhana rites— 
made in the spirit of non-violence. 


18, The correction in the duration of Tithis made by Sripati 
and other astronomers of the 10th century was adopted by the 
Jain scholars in their Calendar also, and, as a result, there 
occurred repeated Tithis (tithivrddhis) occasionally when the 
same Tithi was found at Sunrise on two consecutive days. In 
cases when any one of the Parvatithis was repeated, they 
followed the dictum “ vrddhau käryā tathottar&", and chose the 
second day in preference to the first. In connection with the 
repetition of the second of the consecutive Parva Tithis, however, 
some ground was still found for doubt and dispute, as, according 
to the dictum ‘ vrddhau küry& tathottara’ the second 15th was ' 
taken for Vrate eto, and if the regular 14th was taken for 
Pratikramana, the first 15th intervened between the Prati- 
kramana day and the Vrate day and their consecutiveness no 
longer remained. 


19. In the case of the repetition of the 15th Tithi, the diffi- 
culty was comparatively greater than in the case of its omission. 
In the latter case, when the Pratikramana was held on the techni- 
cal 13th ( vide above para 16 lines 15-25), the Pratikramana had 
the 14th Tithi for the whole day after the first ghatik was over, 
and the Pratikramana day was immediately followed by the 15th, 
the two days together making the observance of the ‘ Sastha’ fast 
possible. The case, however, became a different one when there 
was the repetition of the 15th Tithi: According to the dictum 
“vrddhau karya tathottara "', if the second 15th was taken for the 
` Vrata, the first 15th intervened between the day of the Pratis 
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kramana and that of the Vrata, and, as a result, the two days 
being detatched, the Sastha fast could not be observed. To 
remove the difficulty, the second 15th was taken, no doubt, for 
Vrata according to the dictum “ vrddhau karya tathottara ”’, but, 
the Pratikramana was held a day later i, e. on the first 15th, just 
on the day preceding the second 15th. This arrangement made 
the Sastha fast quite feasible. The only flaw was that the Prati- 
kramans day had no Caturdas! Tithi at all. This was looked 
upon as rather immaterial, as there was no dictum that the Prati- 
kramapa must be held during the 14th Tithi. Originally, before 
the time of Kalakacarya, it was, in fact, held on the 15th, Even 
though the fast of Ekadas! is marked by the Tithi Ekadasi 
(Tithiniyata), yet the Vaisnavas are found observing it on the 
12th Tithi instead of on the 11th, when the 11th is connected with 
the 10th even before Sunrise, connection with the Dasam! being 
looked upon as spoliation of the Hkadasi. Besides, this arrange: 
ment was quite in consonance with the practice of Vedic Scholars : 
regarding the observance of the Darsa and Pirnamasa offerings 
on the first day of the fortnight and the Anvadhana on the 


preceding day irrespective of the consideration whether the 
Anvàdhàna was held on the 14th or the 15th 


20. As observed above, the astronomers of the 10th century 
A, D. discovered that the duration of the Tithi varied from 54 to 
65 ghatikads. Almanacs were accordingly prepared, in which, 
according to the accurate calculations, any one of the 12 months 
could be an intercalary month and any Tithi could be an omitted 
one ( ksayatithi ) if if commenced after Sunrise and ended befors 
the next Sunrise. Similarly, any Tithi could be doubled techni- 
cally, if it had the Sunrise in its duration on two consecutive. 
days. The average number of Ksayatithis per year, according 
to the new calendar, rose to 12, while 6 Vrddhi Tithis were newly . 
introduced, the lunar year having, of course, the same numbar 
of days viz. 354 (360--6-12 ). People following the Vedic reli- 
gion quoted the Tithi actually prevailing at the time of the rites 
and ceremonies, although in their routine life they found it 
convenient ६0 quote the Tithi at Sunrisa far any event during 
the 24 hours, Popularly, the whole day was named and numbered 
according to the Tithi at Sunrise as ‘adya Caturth!’, ‘ adya 
Dasamt' (To-day is the Fourth: to-day 18 the Tonth, oto, ate, ), 
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21. The Jain monks, as well as laymen, followed the popular 
practice and quoted for religious as wellas secular purposes the 
Tithi at Sunrise for the whole day. Accordingly, they gave the 
dictum “ Tithis$ca pratyàkhy&navelàyàm yeh  sy&t ete. ", or 
* Tithigca audayiki eva grahya.’’ The Posadha and the Prati- 
kramana were some of the important rites for which specific 
Tithis were given such 88 the 8th, the 14th and the 15th of the 
fortnight, as also the bright 4th and the Sth of Bhadrapada. 
Besides these, on account of the occurrence of some important 
mythological events, some other Tithis such as the 2nd, the 5th 
or the 11th obtained some importance. Ina general way, the 
Jainas looked upon the 2nd, the 5th, the 8th, the 11th, the 14th 
and the 15th of every fortnight and the bright 4th of Bhadrapada 
as holy days or Parvatithis. They applied the dictum “ ksaye 
Parva Tithih kàryà vrddhau karya tathottara”’ to the Parvatithis, 
occurring singly or consecutively, and always held the rites of 
two consecutive Parvatithis on ¢wo consecutive days. 


22. In spite of this arrangment in force, & debate arose in 
the sixteenth century when some scholars objected to holding the 
Pratikramana on the first 15th of a fortnight as also on the first 
bright 5th of Bhadrapada in cases when the 5th or the 15th was 
technically repeated, on the ground that the 5th or the 15th could 
not be at alla Tithi for Pratikramana. They were in favour of 
holding the Pratikramana in such cases on the technical bright 
fourth of Bhadrapada and the 14th of a fortnight despite 
the gap of a day between the Pratikramana and the Vrata 
day. They also objected to holding the Pratikramana and Vrata 
on two different days when the 15th of a fortnight or the bright 
. Sth of Bhádrapada was technically omitted. They maintained that 
both the rites must be held on the same day viz. the technical 
14th or the 4th as it occurred for one ghatika after Sunrise after 
which there occurred the next Tithi (15th or the 5th) for the 
whole day ; the Pratikramana, they said, could not be held on the 
previous day as it was technically the 3rd or the 13th; so also, the 
Vrata could not be held on the next day ag it was the bright 6th 
of Bhádrapada or the first of the next fortnight, Hiravijays, the 
prominent Jain scholar of those days, considered tho question in 
Al] jis aspests end gave his diotam in favour of tho tines 
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honoured tradition of observing the two rites on two consecutive 
days and allowing the popular calendars to omit or repeat the 
Tithis prior to both the Parvatithis which were shown as 
occurring one after another. This omission or addition, could 
not, of course, be a technical one, as it was not based on 
astronomical calculations: it was only for the convenience and 
guidance of the common people. 

23. The historical perspective of Ksaya and Vrddhi of Tithis, 
given above, is expected to shed a flood of light on the difference 
of opinion which again has arisen in recent years regarding the 
interpretation of the line “ ksaye pürv& tithih " etc, and the days 
to be chosen for the religious rites prescribed for the bright 4th 
and 5th of Bhádrapada in case the fifth was technically repeated. 
Some scholars hold the view that the annual Pratikramana has 
to be observed on the technical 4th ( Caturth!) and the rites of the 
fifth on the second fifth, with a day's interval between the two, 
in cases the bright fifth occurred as a repeated Tithi, A query, 
has also been made regarding the existence and authority of the 
Siddhanta Tippana or the ancient almanac based upon 
astronomical observations in the Agama books. A doubt is also 
expressed whether, in case it existed, it was followed by 
Umasvati and others as also whether it could be followed to-day. 
It is further argued that if the modern almanac is followed at 
present regarding the Samkramanas, yogas, karanas, and 
Naksatras, an exception cannot be made only in the case of the 
Tithis, and hence there cannot be any warrant for omitting or 
repeating the Tithis preceding the Parvatithis in „case there 
occurred a ksaya or vrddhi of Parvatithis according to tho present 
accurate calculations. , 

24. In all cases of breaking or changing an established tradi- 
tion it is desirable, before breaking or changing the tradition, 
however unreasonable or awkward the tradition appear, to study 
historically the origin of the tradition, the reason why it came 
to be established, as also to examine critically its advantages, 
its faults and the consequences if it be broken forthwith. In the 
present case the dictum " ksaye pürvà...... tathobtarà " appears to 
have been laid down after the Vedinga Jyotiga introduced the 
Vedic Calendar some 14 centuries before the Saka Era, The 
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word kgaya presumably referred to the omission of the 62nd 
Tithi (in a rtu or season ) and the word Vrddhi to the 61st day of 
the season which was looked upon 88 a repetition of the 60th day. 
After the Jain scholars of the Agama days accepted the Vedic 
Calendar current at their time, making only a few changes 
required by the precession of the seasons, the great Jain scholar 
Umasviti applied this very dictum to decide the day of the 
anniversary of Lord Mahavira when 8 doubt regarding it arose. 
The Vedic scholar Baudhàysna decided the day of the 
anniversary of the manes in cases of doubt by applying this 
dictum “ksaye ptrva” etc. (vide above Para 10). The Vedic 
Calendar and its prototype the Jain Agama Calendar ( Siddhanta 
Tippana ) were followed by people till the 10th century A.D, when 
Sripati and other astronomers brought greater accuracy in 
the calculations of the duration of Tithis. A new Calendar was 
prepared which threw into the background the Vedic Calendar 
and the Jain Siddhanta Tippana. Itis this new Calendar which 
is current at present in India. 

25. The rites and practices marking the end of the fortnight 
and the year observed by the Jainas were introduced by the Jain 
Sadhus on the analogy of the Darga and the Pürnamàsa offerings 
of the Vedic sages. As the end of the Parva or fortnight was the 
chief factor and event for those rites, the exact day and time of 
the end of the fortnight was first fixed in cases of doubt and the 
day, immediately preceding, was taken for the auxiliary obser- 
vances like the Anvadhana or the Pratikramana, the auxiliary 
and the main rites being always held on two conseculive days, 
at no time on the same day, nor on alternate days. With this 
principle rigorously applied, the rites have been observed for 
centuries, and presumably, the great monk Hiravijaya gave his 
decision when the matter was debated at his time in favour of the 
tradition after carefully considering the question in all its 
aspects, some of which have been sketched above. The same line 
of thought deserves to be followed at present, and before trying 
to break the time-honoured tradition, it is better to cry a halt 
and examine the merits of the traditiion, always remembering 
the famous lines of the beloved poet of India :— 


पुराणसित्येच न साधु सर्वे 
न चापि काव्यं quera i 
न्तः परीक्ष्यान्यतरद्गजन्ते 
we: परप्रत्ययनेयबुद्धि; ॥ 
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ATË AND WORKS OF VAGBHATA THE PHYSICIAN 
BY l 
DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


Vagbhatácárya was the greatest Vaidyaka scholar of India 
in the medieval age. All current accounts of his works and his 
date require to be thoroughly revised in light of the newest 
materials, some of which are briefly placed before scholars in the 
present paper. . 


He wrote four works viz (1) Astànga-samgraha called 
Vrddha-Vagbhata ( 2 ) a ‘Madhya-Samhita ’ or a ‘middle’ treatise - 
called Madhya-Vagbhata, which is entirely lost (3) Astanga- 
hrdaya called Svalpa-Vagbhata and (4) Rasaratnasamuccaya 
. called Rasa~Vagbhata. As all the three extant works are long 
available in print we need only describe them very briefly. The 
Astanga-sarmgraha (Trichur Ed., 3 Vols, 1913-24 with Indu's 
Sa&ilekha complete ! ) consists of 150 chapters in 6 ‘sthanas’ and 
. the extent is stated (I, Introd. p. iii) to be 12,000 granthas, 
though the book is in prose and verse. It was consequently called 
'Dv&dasas&hasri", a name which we have traced in the Ratna- 
prabhà by Niscalekara written in 1110-1120 A. 0.7 In the 
chapter on the diseases of the mouth in the Cakradatta Niscala 
quotes under dental troubles:— (P fol 447^) द्वादृशसहस्तरवाभटे- 





1 The editor had to rely on imperfect and fragmentary Mss. of the 
Sagilekhs. But, what is à most interesting fact, he filled up a lacuna in the 
Sagilekha with the text of the Nirantarapadi commentary (on 8807६8) by 
Jarjata (Vol, II, p. 298), which seems to be quite accessible to him, 
though it is a sealed book to the world outside, Many notes from Jarjata 
have been printed in Vols. II and III. l 

2 We consuited all the three available Mss. of the Ratnaprabha thorough- 
ly; they are (1) a fragment in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, 
No. 2085, marked A; (42) B.O. R. I. Ms. 889 of 1887-91 dated 1784 V. 8, and 
(3) B. O, E, I. No. 620 of 1895-1902 dated 1814 V. S. The two Poona Mas. 
' are almost identical (marked P 1 and 2). The vast materials found in 
Nigcala’s commentary we have utilised in a paper published in the I. H. Q 
(Vol, XXIII, pp, 123-55 ) where Ni$cala's date has been discussed. 
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प्युत्ती--<आविकदन्तकं क्षारेण... जर्जरं विज्ञा(थ) क्रिसिदन्ताविधिना उत्पाट्य... । 
(= Astanga-sarhgraha, Uttara-, chap. 26 : Vol, III, p. 186). The 
Astángahrdaya, on the other hand, metrical throughout, is 
complete in 120 chapters in the same 6‘sthinas’. We have not 
yet come across any surname of it pointing to its extent; but we 
surmise it must be 'Astasahasri! (i.e. 8,000 granthas). For, | 
the exact number of total verses in various metres is computed 
to be 7, 434, roughly showing that much extent. It can be easily 
surmised that the ‘middle’ treatise, which as we shall presently 
see, was also in prose and verse, must have been ' Dasgasdhasr!’ 
(i, o, 10,000 granthas ).in extent, The Rassratnasamuecaya on 
metallic preparations bas been published from Poona ( Ananda- 
$rama, 1812 Saka ). 


Madhya- Vagbhata : The name of this work of Vagbhata for the 
first time became known to scholars with the publication of the 
Tattvabodha commentary of Astangahrdaya by the famous Bengali 
scholar Sivadàsa Sena (1, 1500 A, D. ). Sivadasa quoted from 
the book several times ( pp. 165, 168, 173-6 & 181 ) and distinctly 
stated that the Vrddha-Vagbhata is identical with the ‘Sarngraha’ 
and the Svalpa-Vagbhata with the Hrdaya he was commenting 
upon ( p. 372 ). Sivadass borrowed freely from the great work 
of Nigcalakara, from whom evidently he derived the passages of 
Madhya-Vagbhata. NiScala’s quotations from all the three works 
of Vàgbhata— Vrddha, Madhya and Svalpa—are too numerous to 
bé counted. The numerous quotations from the Madhya-Vagbhata 
in the Ratnaprabha prove that it practically represented a middle 
Stage in the difficult task of versifying the entire treatise. In the 
metrical portion there is very little difference with the Hrdaya, 
while in the prose portion it is almost identical with the Sarngraha. 
Its utility ceased when the Hrdaya was finally published and if 
is somewhat surprising that its useless text survived even in the 
times of Ni$cala. A short analysis of some of the passages from 
it cited by Niscala is attempted below. ( N. B. A invariably reads 
‘ Vabhata’ and P' Vagbhata’’), A 38° = P 53° बाभटगुपतेत मध्य 
(A स्व-) संहितायामन्ययेव चिकित्सा प्रतिपादिता विषमज्वरे... अग्न्यनाभि- 
PUA.. AANA | Five anugtubh verses cited here are all found 
in the Hrdays. 
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A4 =P 67, धाभट्सनेर्मध्यसंहिताथामंपि agad स्मर्तव्यं i यथा, 
आऔषधिगन्धेजे... सवज्वराविनाशनामीति । Five verses and a half cited 
are found in the same order in the Hrdaya ( Cikitsita, i) and 
also in the Sarhgraha (ib., ii) from which latter one verse is omit- 
ted. Immediately before a passage of Vrddha-Vabhata is cited. 

. P 877 (not found in A), अथ प्रस्तावाज्निदानक्रमोक्तं मध्यबागूभटं- 
संहितायां अहणी संलिख्यते | अन्नस्य पक्ता पित्तं हि पाचकाश्यं प्रेरित । दोष- 
घातुमछादीनाझुष्मेत्यात्रेयशासनस्‌। तदाधिष्ठानसन्नस्य ग्रहणाद्‌ ग्रहणी सता | 
सेन्च-घन्वन्तरिमंते कला पित्तघराह्यया ॥ Weare unable to trace this 
important passage in the Sarhgraha or Hrdaya. 

A 585, उक्तं हि मध्यसंहितायां वाभटेन-क्षीणे कफे ... यो बलवत्तरः ॥ 
ऐकतो सांसदुग्धाज्यं ... मेकतः ॥ अतिब्वत्तो हि पवनः स्वस्थाने छभतेऽधिकं | 
बलं तस्य सपित्तस्य जयाथे वस्तिरुत्तमः ॥ हाते The first two verses are 
found in the Hrdaya (Chi. ix) and the next verse also in a 
different place. But the last verse is untraceable in either work. 

A 62> = P 100°, यदुक्तं मध्यवाभटे--अर्शोतिसारग्रहणीविकाराः ...... 
सहसा ब्रजन्ति ॥ वलीः प्रहृष्य वातायाः कुपिताः स्वैः प्रकोपनेः | मांसांकुरा- 
AVA कुर्वन्त्यशॉसि तोन जगुः॥ इति | The first verse is found at the 
end of the chapter on Piles both in the Sarhgraha and Hrdaya, 
but the second verse is not traceable in either, The last line of 
the first verse, moreover, is slightly different in reading 

A 713-728 = P 119-120”, अथायाथोपयोगित्वाच्छोनकमतानुसारिणों 
वाभटस्य मध्यसाहतायासरशश्छदन AAT STAT VI SLAA-—-FIS साधारण x x x 


वातञ्चदीपकान्‌। अथाप्रयोज्यघातस्य निभते कफवातजे। APUS... ... हित- 
मर्शसास्‌ ॥ आवर्तमानसुच्छून ... ...एडहरीतकीम्‌ ॥ मांस तक्रानुपानानि..... 
तक्रमेवावचारयेत्‌ || मथिते भाजने......गुदजक्षयस्‌॥ उदावतेपरीता ये...... 
कल्कैरयुक्तो फलादिभिः ॥ मारिचपिप्पाले......छदजच्छिद्‌ः || पश्यानागर... ... 
चेणेस्‌ ॥ BST Aga... ARTA ॥ हाते वाभटस्य प्रतिसन्धातव्यस्‌ ॥ 
All the 33 verses of this long passage are found in the Hrdaya, 
with omissions indicated above. The last three verses only are 
taken from the Samgraha, where the chapter is mainly in prose. 
A 07 = P111१, उक्त च वाभठशुपेन मध्यसंहितायाँ — भछातकानि 
तीक्ष्णानि... .. .तेळाभ्यंगासिसेवनम्‌ ॥ EIS | The three verses cited here 


are found both in the Samgraha ( Uttara, ch. 49) and Hrdaya 
(ib, oh, 89) 
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2. 740 = P1235, wgsb मध्यवाभटगुपेन — नाभोजनेन कायाप्ि...... 
'बातीन्धनावतः धस चान्येळ घ॒भिश्चा नेरु पय्क्तेविं वर्षते | anegia संध- 
क्षित इवानलः The first verse is found both in the Sarhgraha (Cik 
xii) and Hrdaya ( Cik. x), but the second verse cannot be traced 
in either. Lest there be any possible argument that Nisoala was 
carelessly referring to the Samgraha or the Hrdaya in the above 
passages and not to any other lost work, it should be noted that 
no prose passages of ' Madhya-Vabhata’ have been traced in this 
earlier portion, But many prose passages of ' Vrddha-Vabhata ' 
are cited under that name and these are all traceable in the 
Samgraha; e.g. A 8l* = 140° ( त्रिफलाव्योषघनाप्नि... ..., Trichur 
Ed., If, p. 248: शिलाजतुताष्यमयोमछाः ...... ib., p. 249), A 820 =P 
143° (यदाह स्वल्पवाभटः ताप्यं दा्व्यास्त्वचं चव्यं X X X तान्‌ खादेत्रकभोजन 
इत्यादि = Hrdaya, Cik. xvi, वुद्धवाभटेपि माक्षिकं धातुचबिकां x x x 
परमौषधं पाडासयिनासपि = Sarhgraha, 11, p. 248). Moreover, passages 
of the ‘Madhya~Vabhata’ and the ‘ Vrddha-Vabhata’ are 
separately cited under the same topic (e.g. P 67, अत्रान्तरे सर्व- 
ज्वरशान्तये वद्धवाग्भठवाक्य बरष्ठव्यं x x x x बाग्भटसुनेसंध्यसंहितायामापे 
तद्वाक्यं स्मतेव्यम्‌ | ). Similarly the ‘ Madhya-Vabhata’ is separate- 
ly cited along with the ‘ Svalpa-Vabhata' (e. g. P 453°, 465° &6,), 

Many prose passages of the ‘ Madhya-V&bhata' are cited in 
` the later part of Nigcala’s commentary. Thus, 
P 444°, वातजे ओष्ठकोपे...... = Sathgraha, Trichur Ed., IIT, p. 185. 
P 4515, सध्यवाग्भठे — दुन्तविदरधी ... ... = Samgraha, III, p. 188. 


P 451°, सध्यवाग्भटः — पित्तजेषु... ... = Sarhgraha, 111, p. 190. 


P. 4523, मध्यवाग्भठे — उपजिट्टिकायां शाकपत्रेण ... ... प्रतिसारयेत्‌। = 
Sarhgraha, ITI, p. 190 &co, &oc. 
In P 463° an ‘arya’ is cited ( रसाञ्जन ...... )as from the 


‘ Madhya-Vabhata’ which cannot be traced in the Sarhgraha or 
Hrdaya; while in P 476° a verse is cited ( वातपित्तकफसानिपातजां, — 
as from the same book, which, however, is not found in the 
Sarhgraha, but occurs in the Hrdaya ( Uttara, xvi. 9). It can be 
surmised that the Uttarasthana of the Madhya~Vabhata was 
mainly, but not wholly, identical with the Sarmgraha, and when 
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the whole of of it was subsequently versified in the Hrdaya the 
value of the Madhya-Samhita was no longer felt, 
Vabhata a single medical author. 


We wonder who started the theory that there wera as many 
different authors of the name of Vabhata as there are different 
works, Hoernle distinguished between the author of the 
Samgraha and Hrdaya calling them respectively Vagbhata I 
(who flourished, according to him, ‘about 625 A, D.’ wide 
Osteology, p. 11) and Vagbhata IT ( ‘ 8th or 9th cent. ’, ib., p. 16 ). 
All this is quite wrong and unwarranted and it should now be 
finally settled on clear and definite evidence that there was only 
one medical authority of the name of Vagbhata, who was the 
author of all the four works mentioned above. We shall state the 
evidence briefly. 


(1) NiScalakera, who is very careful about the sources of his 
statements, has proved the existence of three different works the 
Vrddha, the Madhya and the Svalpa Vabhatas; but he has 
nowhere suggested that they were written by two or three 
different authors of the name of Vagbhata. There are clear 
indications, on the contrary, that he believed in the existence of 
a single scholar Vagbhata. A large number of formulas of the 
Sarhgraha and Hrdaya has been borrowed by Cakrapani in the 
different sections of the Cakradatta. In most cases Niscala uses 
the word ‘ Vabhatasya’ ( without any epithet vrddha or svalpa) to 
indicate their source. We shall cite instances, In the chapter on 
Piles there are two recipes 'Suranapindi' and ‘Lavanottamadyam’, 
The source is clearly stated by Niscala in both to be ‘Vabhatasya’ _ 
(A 65° ), though both of them are traceable in the Hrdaya, but 
not in the Samgraha. In verse 8 of the recipe ' Yogaraja’ ( under 
P&nduroga ) Cakrapani’s reading of a line is subjected to the 
following criticism by Niscale ( A 815 ) :—अत्र कर्षोशा च घुणप्रिया? 
इति dug naga: * कर्षाधोंशा ' इति बाभददर्शनाद । Here also the 
reference is to the Hrdaya, but not to the Sarhgrahs, where the, 
corresponding passage is in prose ( Vol. II, p. 248). Similarly. 
the oil ‘ Ketakyádyam ' ( under Vatavyadhi ) which is traceable 
only in the Samgraha (II, p. 299) but not in the Hrdaya is 
according to Nisogla, ( A 133^) ' Vabhatasya २ In the chapter on 
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* Kantharoga ’ Nigcala in one place wrote‘ Svalpa- Vàgbhatasya' 
( P 455° ) to point to the Hrdaya as the source, but in the next 
place (P 458^ ) where also the source (of the verse पटोलश्रुण्ठी- 
त्रिकलाविशाला ) is the Hrdaya, but not the Sarmgraha, Niscala 
again wrote ‘ Vagbhatasya’. The only conclusion is that Niseala 
never suspected that the author of the Hrdaya was altogether a 
different person from the author of the Samgraha. 


(2) Cakrapani himself at the beginning of his work ( verse 
14 under Fever) quotes three lines of a verse (though slightly 
different in one word from the current text, cf. Sivadasa’s note ) 
with the caption ‘ityaha Vagbhatah’. The reference is both 
to the Hrdaya and’ Samgraha (and possibly also to the lost 
Madhya-Vagbhata ). Cakrapani’s language becomes extremely 
ambiguous if he knew that there were more than one Vàgbhata. 


(8) Indu in Sagilekha on the Sathgraha definitely stated that 
the authors of the Sarhgraha and the Hrdaya are one and the 
same person. Explaining the passage ag च HSH स्वादुपाकतया 
(Sarhgraha, Sütrasthüna, cbap. 17: Trichur ed, Vol. 1, p. 138) 
Indu writes :— वद्धसूलकस्य त्रिदोषक तुः कटुकस्य कफकर्तृत्वे यदाचार्ये- 
वाहटेन मधुरावेपाकित्वे कारणसुक्त॑ तत्‌ स्वयं हृदयपठितस्येव TESEN 
कटुविपाकित्वं स्मृतं किंवान्यत्‌ fra न जाने । ( of. Hrdaya, Sutra, 
vi, 102) Indu.is unable to satisfactorily explain the marked 
divergence of views in two different works of the same author, 
Arunadatta, Candranandana and Hemadri offer the explanation 
aayan ( Hrdaya with 3 Comm., Venkate$vara Press, Bombay, 

1928, p. 165), Indu's reference to a passage of the Hrdaya under 
the caption तथा च श्रीवाहटग्रन्थ एव ( Trichur ed., T, p. 82) normally 
points to the identity of the two authors, as otherwise the word ‘eva’ 
becomes meaningless, In the Sarirasthana ( chap. IIT, ib., p. 304) 
Indu’s gloss (तथा च आचार्य एव हृदये केवलं महत्याः प्रतिषेधं करोति), 
with the same word ‘eva’, points to the same conclusion. In 
this latter passage, according to Prof, Gode ( Annals of the B. 0, 
R. L, XXV, p. 228 fn.), Indu claimed Vagbhata II, the author of 
the Hrdaya, as his ^ आचार्य १. But then the word. ' eva! becomes 
quite meaningless. Moreover, the word, ‘acarya’ ( without 8 
preceding pronoun ‘ mat’ or ‘ asmat’ ) is quite regularly used by 
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commentators to mean the author of the text which is being 
commented upon and not certainly the teacher of the respective 
commentator. Cakrapsni in his commentary on the Caraka 
(Lahore ed., pp. 624, 721 &c.) used the word ‘icarya’ to mean 
Caraka himself; so also Jajjata (ib. pp. 876 & 1401), Syami- 
kumara (in the Carakapafijika, Ms. in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College, fol. 47) and others. In the above passage as elsewhere 
( Trichur ed., Vol. II, pp. 131, 219, 246, 292 and 368, Vol. III, p. 
423) Indu meant Vagbhata ( both I & IL) by the word ‘ aearya’. 
The anxiety to reconcile the apparently divergent views in the 
two works ( ib. Vol, IT, pp. 219 & 221) can only be explained by 
the identity of the two authors, which has again been clearly 
stated in the following two passages :— 


रास्त्रकृतश्चैतदेबाभिमतम्‌। येन हृद्ये पठाति--“ तदेव व्यक्ततां यातं 
, रूपसित्यमिधी यते । !! 
(under Nidánasthüna, ib, Vol, IT, p. 4). Prof; Gode quoted this 
passage (ioc. cit. p. 222 fn. ), but he left out the context and 
missed the identity. 3 ] 
तथा चाचार्येणेव युक्त्या सम्पन्ने हृदये कथितम्‌ pga तथा दवस? 
ata । ( chap, 5, Cikitsitasthina, II, p. 131). Indu belonged to 
Kasmira, as he himself stated in one place ( Vol. IIT, p. 423 under 
‘ Lagunakalps ’ in the chap. on Rasüáyana) The passage is 
interesting. Garlic is forbidden to a Brahmana, but if a cow is 
made to fast for three nights and then given garlic to eat, her 
milk, curd eto, are recommended even for a Brahmans accord- 
ing to Vagbhata ( of. Navanitaka I, 34). Indu demurs saying :— 


इत्याचार्यस्य देशसिद्धाः | काइमीरकाः वयमेतन्न विक्षः। ( We have 
corrected the apparently wrong punctuation in the printed text 
here). He belongs to the middle of the 11th century A. D, at the 
latest, as his commentary on the Sarhgraha is quoted by Niseala | 
under the name of the Indumati ( A 81% 825, 94°, 99°, 1075, ete, 
Most of the passages we have traced in the Sasilekhs). It is 
curious, however, that neither the name Sasilekha nor the name 
of the author Indu is ever mentioned by Niscala. 


(4) Ofthe three printed commentaries on the -Hrdaya the 
Padarthacandrika by Candranandana is the earliest. His views 
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have been stated and refuted by Arunadatta (vide Venkatésvara 
Press ed. of Hrdaya, 1928, pp. 103 & 429 ) :— fasaradiaa होते 
पीनसाविहोषणभसासंदाड्दमाहुः ( = पदार्थचन्म्रिका — “ आभं च तत्‌ पीनसं 
चासपीनसम्‌ |) तेरजीणें उष्णास्बु नोक्तं स्यात्‌ ॥ 

चिकित्सार्घमित्ययं. तु पाठो न युक्त एव ॥ ( = पदार्थचन्द्रिका ) 

This author is evidently identical with the medical lexico- 
grapher of the same name frequently cited by Kslrasvamin and 
belonged, therefore, to the middle of the 11th century A. D. at the 
latest. He has frequently and definitely stated that the authors 
of the Sarhgraha and the Hrdaya are identical :— तथा च संग्रहे 
प्रोक्तमाचार्येण (p. 102 ), एतत्‌ प्रपंच(ः) संग्रहे ग्रन्थकारेणोक्तम्न (p.325), 
यतोऽनन्तरामिद्‌साह संग्रहे तन्त्रकारः (9. 425), आशुकृत ... इत्युक्तं संग्रहे 
dapat, aie केश्चिदानीतामिति तस्याप्यत्र व्याख्या कियते (p. 439) and 
त्था च संग्रहेऽप्युक्तमाचार्यण (p.476). We should mention here by 
the way that in one place (p.367) Candranandana cited from 
an authority which is not otherwise known viz. Saroddhara by 
Bhatta. Vardhamàna. 


(5) Like Candranandana Arunadatta was no less definite 
about the identity of the authors of the Samgraha and Hrdaya, 
Let us quote some of his statements :—तथा चास्यैंब संग्रहे (Astanga- 
Hrdaya with Arunadatta’s comm., Nirn. Sagara ed., 1891, p. 3), 
संग्रहे चाध्यगीष्ट (9. 80), संग्रहे Sagara । वह्विनाशना इति अन्थकृता नेह 
कृतम्‌, संग्रहे तु ais कृतमेव (p. 3? ) अत एव संग्रहे.सुस्पधं कृत्वोक्तम्‌ 
( pp. 37, 43-4, 48 eto. ). तथा ह्ययमेव damit: dad मधुनो भेदानारव्यत्‌ 
(p.39). Arunadatta is evidently identical with the author of 
tae same name cited by Sarvanande in the Tikasarvasva, which 
was written about 1180 A. D. ( not 1159 A, D. vide pp. 34-6 of 
Introd. to Purusottamadeva’s Paribhasavrtti etc., Rajshahi, 1946 ). 
In a rare passage of Dallana (Nirn. S, ed., 1931, p. 503; also 
Jivananda’s ed. 1891, p. 870 ) there is a reference to ‘ Samgraha- 
runau ’, which proves that like Indu, Arunadatta commented on 
both the works of Vagbhata. Aruna may, therefore, be tentati- 
vely placed about 1125-1150 A, D. He is nof cited by Niscala, 
who was probably his elder contemporary. Aruna himself cites 
from Béladitya ( à previous commentator, p. 14), Rudrata ( p, 5 ), 
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Udbhata (9, 21 ) and Candrika (कू. 325), besides many defini« 
tions of metres from an unkown authority on Prosody ( cf. pp. 1; 
68, 99, 108, 109, 111-2, 325, 368, 412, 417, 426, 465, 572, 574 
and 579 ). 


'This formidable evidence in favour of the identity of the two 
authors furnished by five of the greatest. medical authorities of 
the period 1000-1200 A. D. cannot be lightly brushed aside. It 
was Hemidri of the late 13th century whos» language of 
reference to the two works leaves the question of identity open 
without being definite like that of the earlier writers, who had 
much better opportunities of knowing the personal: details of the 
two authors. 


(6) A study of the internal evidence furnished by the two 
works will not go against this identity, though it has so far been 
mostly marshalled against the identity. The best arguments 
against the identity are found in Pandita Sarasvat!s Introd. 
to his edition of the Uttaratantra of the Hrdaya with Sivadasa’s 
Tattvabodha (pp. 5-14). None of his arguments are, however, 
strong enough to rebut the categorical statements of early 
authorities like Indu, Candranandana, Arunadatta and Niscala. 
We shall attempt to meet some of the eminent Pandita’s argu- 
‘ments. The name of the author of the Hrdaya—Vagbhatea son of 
Simhagupta—is found only in the post-colophons of the book and 
not, as in the Samgraha, in the body of the book itself and the 
authenticity of this ascription cannot be settled on the strength of 
these colophons alone which may have been fabricated by 
unscrupulous scribes. The learned Pandita has not properly 
weighed the numerous statements of Indu and others cited above, 
One more clear statement of Niscala is cited below :—- ( A 24> = 
P 28") यदुक्तं सिंहृशुप्तपुत्रेण राजार्षिणा वाभटेन स्वसंहितायां लक्षणं शीता- 
दीनां-कषाययोनयः पंच... ...फाण्टस्तस्माद्विकल्पना हते । The reference 
is to the Hrdaya ( Kalpasthana, vi. 8-11, Nirn. S. ed., p. 449) and 
not to the Sarhgraha, where the corresponding portion ( Vol, II, 
p. 366) is in prose, It cannot be argued that Niscala was here 
misled by careless scribes to make a wrong statement, where for 
the first time we meet with an important fact about the great 
Vagbhata that he was a ' Rajarsi’ i, e, a royal sage, As we shall 
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presently see this will help us to find out his actual birth-place. 
The main, if not the only, argument against the identity is the 
fact that there are many instances of conflict between the two 
authors and Pandita Sarasvati has collected them. The conflict, 
however, was not ignored by the commentators. Indu for instance 
clearly faced the fact of conflict ( Vol. IT, p. 221-हृदयविरुद्धसुक्तामिव... ), 
which he tried to reconcile, but he never for a moment suspected 
that the two authors should be regarded as different persons alto- ` 
gether because of this conflict, The Indian medical science was vast 
as an ‘ocean’, of which the Samgrsha was meant to be an ‘epitome’ 
(सार) in prose and verse, while the Hrdaya wasa further abridgement 
( सारतर ) in verse alone and itis not at all strange that in the 
matter of selection certain views are preferred in one work and 
certain other views in conflict are stressed in the other. Moreover, 
when we are laying undue emphasis on this apparent conflict we 
are shutting cur eyes against the enormous identity of texts and 
views in the two works, page by page, line by line and chapter 
by chapter. Six verses in six different metres ( Sarhgraha, Uttara., 
end of chap. 32), for instance, are found in both the work 
( Hrdaya, ib., chap. 27 ) under the same topic and this can never 
be satisfactorily explained in case the authors are different, unless 
Vagbhata II is taken to be a very clumsy borrower which he was 
not. Instances are not rare of the same author writing different 
books on the same topic, The most notable example is the famous 
Nagoji Bhatta, who wrote two works of the name of Sabdenduée- 
khara, a Laghu and a Brhat, and three works of the name of 
Manjisi, Brhat, Laghu and Paramalaghu. If a scholar is so 
inclined it will not be difficult for him to discover conflicting 
views in the different works of Nagoji. Ifthe existence of two 
Vagbhatas is to be believed there must be some length of time 
intervening between the two. Under the latest evidence this is 
no longer possible. 


Author af the Rasa-Vügbhata: The Rasaratnasamuccaya, 
which is conveniently called the Rasa~Vagbhate, is professedly 
written by Vagbhata, the son of Simhagupta ( v. 9 at the beginn- 
ing. See also Peterson: Ulwar Cat., 1892, p. 160 ) and prima facie 
he is identical with the author of the Samgraha and Hrdaya. 


The contention that he was a later writer proyes now to be wrong. 
16 [ Annals, B. O. 8.1. ] i 
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Candrata son of Tisata, quotes the following formula of a medici- 

nal oil named ' Vijaya-Bhairava? in the Yogaratnasamuccaya 

( fol. 4° of the part on Gadasànti, Ms. No. 5168 of the Govt. 

collection of the R. A. S. B. ) :~रसगन्धं शिळातालं सर्वे कुर्यात्समांशकं ! 

(5 Anustup verses ending ) रोगञान्व्यै सदा तेल पेयं विजयभेरवस्‌ N 
इति रसवाग्भटात्‌ ॥ Thisis taken from the Rasaratnasamuccaya, 

Chap. 21, vv. 145-49 (Nirn. S. ed, pp. 213-14 ) with negligible 

variation of readings. The inclusion of the Rasa-Vagbhata 
along with Vagbhata ( fol. 6°, 7° etc, of Pt, I) and Vrddhavahada 

(so it is spelled in fol. 36°, Pt. I ) among the sources of Candrata 

is a most important discovery on the problem of the identity of 
the different Vagbhatas. 


Birth-place of Vagbhata: Vagbhata helonged to the province 
of Sindhu as stated by himself in the Sarhgraha ( Uttara., Ch. 50 
Agg gaar) We have seen above that Nisoala frequently 
-refers to him as‘ muni’ and once as ‘ rajarsi’ and it can be thus 
concluded that he was the ‘ Raja’ (chief ) of a certain small 
kingdom in the province of Sindh noted for piety. Under this 
context the following two colophons found in the newly published 
commentary of Jajjata who was a disciple of‘ Vahata ’ ( so spelt 
by him and by Indu ), become very important, 


इति सहाजह्ववति-श्रीवाहट-(शिष्य)जज्जटकुती... ( Lahore ed., p. 1023 } 
इति महाजहपाति... (bid, 1941, p. 1382. ) 


So the name of the kingdom of Vagbhata was ‘ Mahajahnu ^ 
-and we venture to suggest this very name survives in that of a 
small Pargana and town called ' Majhanda' in the Karachi 
district, about 50 miles north of Haidarabad in Sindh on the 
west bank of the Indus, In R. H, Thomas’s ‘ Province of Sindh’ 
( Bombay Govt. Records, 1855. p. 673) the name of the place 
appears as ' Mahajanda २ and it provided the title of a Zemindar 
family which was represented af that time by one ‘Mahomed 
Mahajunda’, The spelling with a ‘u’ should be noted here pre- 
serving the final ‘u’ of the original word which has survived 
almost in the same form through a millenium. 


Date of Vagbligta: Vagbhata’s date can be fixed within com- 
paratively narrow’ limits from the following internal and 
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bzternal evidence. (1) At the end of the second chapter of Cikit- 
sitasthana in the Samgraha we read:— ( Vol. II, p. 112, Also 
cited by Niácala A 47° = P 67* as from Vrddha-Vabhata; cannot 
be traced in the Hrdaya ) 


आयांबलोकिते पर्णशवंरीमपराजितास्‌। 
प्रणमेदार्यतारां च सर्वज्वरनिवृत्तये ॥ 


~ oem 


जपंस्तथागतोष्णीषं सर्वव्यायाचिकिस्सितम्‌ i 
आगन्तुदोषसहजेः सर्वरोगैविछच्यते ॥ 

Indu comments तथागतोष्णीषं नास मन्त्राबिशेपं। Here Vagbhata 
prescribes the worship of four Gods and Goddesses of the 
Buddhist pantheon which must have been in a most advan- 
ced stage of development to include a deity like Parna- 
$avarl, having three faces of different colours with six or 
four arms (vide Sddhanamala, p. 306: in the mantra, she 
is invoked as 'Pis&ci! and ‘Sarva-mari-prasamani’), This 
deity as well as Aparajita is also mentioned in the Uttarasthana 
(ch. i) of the Samgraha ( Vol. IIT, p. 4), where the recitation of 
three long Buddhist hymns—Mayürl ( of 700 verses according to 
Indu), Mahamayitri (of 4,000 verses) and Ratnaketu—is pre- 
scribed. For other Buddhist references in the Samgraha vide 
Vol. I, pp. 70-1, 86, 203, Vol. II, p. 281 (‘ Jina-jinasuta-Tara— 
Bhaskararadhanani’. Indu comments fat ge जिनसुता aad- 
कितेशादयः । ). 


(2) In the 8th chapter of the Uttarasthang of the Samgraha 


we find( Vol. III, p.71. Also found in the Hrdaya, Uttara-, 
Ch. 5, v. 50 yi — 


ईश्वरं grassi नाथमार्यावछोंकितम | 

सर्वव्याधिचिकित्सां च ( = विद्यां, इन्दुः) जपच्‌ सर्वभ्रहाच जयेत्‌ ॥ 
In the next verse the ‘ M&hamáyürl' is again prescribed. This 
reference to the Buddhist God twelve-armed Avalokitesvara is very 
important as it proves that when Vagbhata wrote, Mahayana 
Buddhism had already reached its final stage in iconolatry. It is 
‘curious that the Kairall commentary on the above passage 
( published in the Trichur edition) explains the strange God as a 
form of Siva; so also Sivadasa Sena in the Tattvabodha ( p. 41). 
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The chronology of Buddhist images ig a matter of great contrds 
versy. But it can perhaps be confidently stated that no image of 
twelve~armed Avalokite$vara came to be worshipped so widely 
in India before the 9th century A. D., and 800 A. 1), can be con- 
veniently taken as the terminus a quo of Vagbhata’s date. Images 
of this particular form of the deity are extremely rare. We saw 
only three in Bengal, one in the V. R. Museum, Rajshahi ( Cata- 
logue, p.3), one discovered in the Dacca district (J. N. Gupta: 
Hist. of Vikramapur, 2nd ed., p, 345) and another discovered in 
the Tippera district (Ind. Hist. Quarterly, Vol VI, p. 93) 
None of them can be placed before the 10th century A. D. In fact 
this multiplication of arms in Avalokita, along with the mention 
of the 'fiendess' ( Pisaci) Parnasavarl, marks the so-called 
Tantrik phase of later Buddhism ( Waddell: J. R. A. S., 1894, 
p. 59), whose adaptation by Vagbhata in the field of medicine is 
not possible without long popular support and itis impossible to 
take the period before the 9th century A. D. 


(3) Ni$eala thus comments on a verse in the chapter on 
Insanity :— कामशोकेत्यादे चरकस्य। एभिरेव WA नयेत्‌ परस्परप्रतिदन्दवेः । 
एतञ्च वाभटोक्त- -.. (about 16 letters lost here). (बो)धिचयांवतार्राक्त 
कामशोकादिनिन्दितं | आतुरं श्रावयेद्धासान््‌ बोधयेच सुहुमृहुरिति | ( ^ 117° 
the passage is not found in P) The quotation is most probably 
from the lost Madhya-Samhita of Vagbhata, who as a Buddhist 
again recommends a recital of the Buddhist work as a preventive 
against mental disorders. The Bodhicaryavatàra by Santideva 
was written in the middle of the 7th century A. D. and its recog- 
nition as a scriptural text places Vàgbhata not before 800 A.D. 


(4) The lower limit of Vàgbhata's date depends on that of 
Candrata, the author of the Yogaratnasamuccaya. Candrata is one 
of the sources of Cakrapani, who himself and not his father was 
in the court of king Nayapala. The Cakradatta was written 
almost certainly within the decade 1040-50 A. D., and 1000 A. D. 
_ may be very conveniently regarded as the ferminus ad quem of 

all the numerous sources of Cakrapani, including the Siddha- 
yoga of Vrnda Kunda, the most popular medical compendium of 
the time. According to Nigcala (A 194? = P 2177 ) the third 
variety of ‘ Masataila ° in the chapter of Vatavyadhi is borrowed 
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by Cakrapani from the Oikitsakaliks (of Tisats), The formula, 
however, in three Vasantatilaka verses, cannot be traced in the 
printed edition of the work ( Lahore, 1983 V. S, ); but then » few 
verses of the Cikits&kalika cited in Cand:ata’s own compendium 
cannot also be found in the printéd. edition, which seems to be 
imperfect in this respect. The same formula of the ‘ Masataila ' 
is also found in the Siddhayoga ( Ánandà$rama ed. pp. 214-15). 
If Vrnda is placed in the last quarter ( 975-1000 A.D. ) of the 10th 
century we should place Candrata and his father in the first half 
of the same century. 


Now Tisata in the beginning of his work saluted his father's 
feet’ ( पितुश्च पादाच ), but he nowhere mentioned his father's name 
in the body of the book. That Tisata’s father was a most eminent 
physician of the times is clearly proved by Candrata's gloss on 
the above phrase :- आयुर्वेदाब्धिप्रतरणपोतपात्राणां पितुः पादानाल्‌, This 
eloquent description points to only one scholar of the period 
and when several copies of the Cikitsakalika distinct#y men- 
tion in the colophons that Tisata was the son of Vabhata 
(Peterson: Ulwar Cat, p. 69; Des. Caf, of Mss, B. O. R. I, 
Vaidyaka, Vol. XVI, pp.170-75 etc.) all doubts-are dissolved. Here 
again no attempt is made to distinguish & Vagbhata I froma 
Vagbhata IL Under the circumstances the latest limit for the 
date of Vàgbhata can be fixed at 900 A. D. In other words 
Vagbhata the author of the Samgraha flourished within the limits 
of the 9th century A. D., neither before nor after that period and 
the authors of the Hrdaya and the Rasa-Vagbhata,if they are 
still supposed to be different persons, must jostle against the 
author of the Sarhgraha for their very existence within the 
same period. 


Some controversial matters require to be discussed in this 
connection. Candrata in his commentary on the Cikitsakalika 
distinguishes between a Bhoja (pp. 80 & 99) and a Vrddha- 
Bhoja (p. 200). Neither of them can be identical with the 
famous Bhoja of Dhara (0, 1010-55 A. D, ) who wrote only a 
mall and insignificant book on medicine (the Rajamartanda ), 
which as far as we know has never been cited by any scholar of 
note, The Vrddha-Bhoja was an ancient  Acárya' and a disciple 
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of Divodasa i. e. a fellow mats of Sugruta himself: so Cakrapant 
in the Bhanumati (Agra ed, p. 8, मरशतिश्रहणाद-भीजाइयो Tara 
Also Dallana, Jiv. ed, 1891, p. 4 and Rajazuru Hemaraja’s 
learned introd. to the KaSyapa-Sarhhita, pp. 61,156 fn, 216), 
There was another Bhoja who was a king ( nrp&) and preceded 
Jejjata; for, the source of passage cited by Niscala is thus stated 
by him :—sf@ (ब्र-)दवसतसंमत-भोजनृप-ग्रन्थस्यायमाते Asra: (P. 47°). 
This earlier king Bhoja was also a Paramara of Malava and reign: 
ed round about Chitor in 665 A, D. as we had stated 30 years ago 
(Ind. Ant., 1917, p. 192). Among these three Bhojas scholars 
of the last’ century including Hoernle knew only the last one and 
all their chronological speculations based on the mention of 
Bhoja by authors are now found to be quite wrong. 


In chapter 5 of Merutunga’s Prabandhacintamani ( Bombay, 
1888, pp. 314-17) there is an interesting story about Vagbhata 
and his son-in-law Laghu-Vàhada both of whom are stated to 
have adorned the court of Bhojaràja of Dhara. Some of these 
stories may 008281 to narrate incidents in the royal courts of 
previous monarchs of the name of Bhoja. The only Bhoja of the 
9th century A. D. was the greatest Pratihara king Bhojadeva I 
(e, 840-890 A. D.) of Kanauj and it is nothing unlikely for 
Vigbhate to have connection as a physician with that monarch, 
Vagbhata in that case can be placed within a narrower limit of 
the 9th century omitting the first and probably also the last 
quarter of it, : 

In the Sathgraha we find a ' Palandukalpa’ ( Uttara, Ch. 49, 
Vol. IIT, pp, 424-5 ) or a section on onion which is omitted in the 
Hrdaya. The poetic reference to the ' Sakangana’ or Saka ladies 
in this section can now be considered as one of the earliest allu- 
sions to the Mahomedans, who had settled with their families in 
Sindh by that time. The word Saka was a comprehensive term 
for all foreigners including Mahomedans. We shall cite a clear ; 
instance of a use of the word as a synonym for Mahomedan. 
Sarhgita-Siromani, a book on Indian music, was written in 1485 
V. S. = 1350 Šaka ( i, e. 1429 A, D. ) under a Mahomedan feuda- 
tory of Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur. Ibrahim's conquest over Raja 
Ganegéa of Gauda is thus related in a verse, whose value as 
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almost a contemporary record of this important event of the 
history of Bengal should be noted :— . 
घनाटाप गजद-गज तुरभसंनाजलूधर 


समं Aae शकशलमभसप्तार्चिषसयम््‌ | 
तुरुष्क॑ निर्माय प्रकटितनयं तस्य तनयं 
व्यथाद्‌ गौडान्‌ प्रोढः पुनरपि शाकानां जनपदान्‌ ॥ 
( Journal of the Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. XI, p. 174 ) 


According te Hoernle ( J. R. A. S., 1906, pp. 940-41; Osteology, 
pp. 10-11 ) Itsing’s reference toa man who ‘lately epitomised’ 
the eight books of the msdical scionce is obviously to the Astanga- 
samgraha of Vagbhata I whose date is about 625 A. D. Like many 
of his chronological theories this one also proves to be wrong. 
Jolly's contention that Sugruta was the man referred to here by 
Itsing (J. R. A. S., 1907, pp. 172-5 ) seems to be equally wrong. 
Su$ruta did neither epitomise all the eight parts nor did so 
‘lately : Many medical compendiums must have existed at that 
time and among those which formed the sources of Oakrapini, 
Vrnda and Candrata, we may mention the Siddhasára of Ravi- 
gupta (also a Buddhist writer), the Ayurvedasára of Acyuta 
and the works of Bhadravarms and Vindusüra, one of which 
might have achieved wide popularity at the time of Itsing. All 
these works were undoubtedly superseded more or less by the 
admirable treatises of Vagbhata. 


MISCELLANEA 


KAUTILYA AND MACHIAEVELLI* 


By 
N. C. KELKAR 


ees. The second item of the programme is the lecture ~ an 
address promised to us by our guest of the evening, Prof, 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri of the Madras University. I wish to- 
make an apology to him and to the meeting for presuming to say 
something upon the subject of his lecture even before he addresses 
you. I pray that it may not be regarded as a discourtesy or a 
lapse on my part, if I speak before and not after him, for I do so. 
for the only reason that I could thus give myself an 
opportunity to be cross-examined and corrected by the learned 
lecturer in respect of certain views, which I hold on Kautillye 
Arthasastra and its famous author. I could not get that benefit 
if I spoke after him as president of the meeting, and, in fact, Lam 
firmly of opinion that no president of a meeting should have the 
last word on the subject of any lecture or address delivered 
under his presidentship. It is entirely unfair to the lecturer to 
have disagreeing views expressed on his theme at a stage of the 
meeting when he cannot reply to any criticism made on his 
views. That last word should, in this case, rest with Prof, 
Nilakanta Sastri because he has studied the Arthasastra, I think, 
more closely than most of us in this meeting. 








* A tragic interest attaches to this note in the Miscellanea, Mr. N, O. ^ 
Kelkar, who was associated with this Institute, in several capacities, ever 
since its inception, presided over the 22nd Anniversary of Sri Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar, on the 19th September 1947, when Prof. K, A. Nilakanta 
Sastri of the Madras University delivered the anniversary address, 
Unfortunately, Mr, Kelkar’s presidential speech, on that occasion, proved to 
be his last, at this Institute, for, he died most unexpectedly — but in the 
fullness of his glory — on the 14th October 1947. The extract from that 
speech published here, therefore, possesses special significance. An obituary 
note on Mr. Kelkar appears elsewhere in this issue. 

—Ed. 
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The view I wish to put forward about Arthasastra is that it is 
a treasury of learning and wisdom bearing on political, economic 
and social aspects of the national life, such as obtained, 
in this country, in the 4th century B. C. Except in its general 
contents, the work has, as its target, the theories and ideas of 
monarchical rule of those times. It also speaks of imperialism, 
though of course, of a non-colonial type. But times have now 
changed, Both the rule of monarchs and imperialism are doomed 
by destiny. The form of government which is contemplated for 
the future federated India or Hindusthan ~ as I would like to call 
it - is that of a sound and honest democracy. But already before 
the national Government isin the saddle, we see socialism in 
the offing near the horizon, and even communism beyond that. 
Any speculations about the future of this Government are only 
as likely to be profitable as the speculations of the buffoon in ७ 
Sanskrit drama, who says with all the show of reason and 
argument, that, if the unrecognisable thing is a bird, it will take 
& dip in the water, and, if it be a fish, it will fly in the air. But 
we need not bother about all this. Every generation produces 
its proper hero, its proper leader, its proper soldier, its proper 
form of government and its proper theories of politics and 
economies. ' Every nation gets the government it deserves is a 
true maxim, and should serve as a solvent for all doubts or even 
disappointments. Another view, which I hold, is that, though 
Kautilya has been easily compared with the Italian Machiaevelli, 
skill one need not take the trouble to emphasise the points of 
"difference between the two. I am as much a champion of 
‘Machiaevelli as of Kautilya. It is a blasphemy to call Kautilya 
:à Kutila. Also Machiaevelli must not have been so bad or 
sinister as he is made out to be on the strength of his book 
“The Prince ”, In truth, the views and expressions relating to 
-dissimulation and treachery in ‘The Prince’ and ‘ Arthagastra’ 
only give a faithful picture of the practice of diplomacy, which, 
however, was relevant not only to those times but obtains even 
today in all civilised countties. The diplomat in the consular 
service of nations, and more especially the authorised sambagsa- 
dors, have always enjoyed the privilege of telling falsehoods 
and morally misbehaving themselves in foreign courts, provided 

17' ! Annals, B.O, R, L ] 
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the assumption could be made that it is allin the interest of the 
employer government. I see nothing to choose or prefer between 
hypocricy and cynicism. I would rather choose the latter. The 
ancient ages were honest though cynical, They openly professed 
what they practised. The modern ages no doubt do lip-service 
to truth and honesty, but, for all practical purposes, the same 
political game is played today as it may have been in ancient 
times. The sentimental hypocricy of modern times looks like 
the fashionable decorum and decency observed in public places, 
but the privilege exercised of closely scrutinizing obscene 
Parisian photos in the sanctuary of the bed chamber. What I 
resent is the fashion of throwing dirt and mud at Machiaevelli 
and Kautilya of modern writers, who really are no better than 
those two, I do not think that Machiaevelli’s ‘ Prince’ or 
Kautilya’s ‘ Artha$astra ’ will be useful for the future popular 
governments; for the political and economic aspect of the world 
is entirely changed, and no ancient theory will be applicable to: 
the present formation of society. The books deserve to remain, 
and cherished, but only as histories of old theories of politics and 
economics which actually were prevalent at atime in the past,, 
and which may be legitimate objects of pride for nations who can, 
claim a tradition of cultural heritage. 

If I may hazard an epigram, I would say that both Machine- 
velli and Kautilya were only brutally frank but not frankly brutal. 
Neither of them even theoretically preached some of the things 
which are in modern times actually practised. The modern age. 
brings out revised editions of ancient works but revised in the 
wrong direction. What is your Dictator and Facist but a 
revised edition of the: absolute King or Monarch? Also never 
was there a king in ancient times who, however tyrannical he 
may be, practised mass production of evil on such a scale as 
any modern dictator. Also if a noble treatise like the Arthasástra 
is to be condemned for its chapters on spies, treachery or 
fraudulent conduct on particular occasions, why not condemn the 

d anabharata also for its chapter on Kanike-nWi ? serere 


FHE PROBLEM OF COMMON RITUAL 
FOR ALL HINDUS l 
-© BY l 
Pandit Raghunath Shastri Kokaje 


Common ritual for all Hindus is a great need for the unity 
of the Hindu Society. But according to the prevailing traditions 
it is against Shastric texts, The rule laid down by many 
Shastras is supposed to be that one should do his rituals accord- 
ing to the Sūtra followed by his forefathers, Stitras are supposed 
to be traditional to particular families. So to have common 
rituals for all Hindus is to break this tradition. It is laid down 
that ‘One who gives up his own ancestral Sūtra and follows the 
rituals prescribed by others’ Sütras is blamed for giving up his 

“Sakha! (Sakharandatwa). Let us examine whether this belief 
is supported by Mirhàmsà rules and whether it is accepted by 
ancient writers on Hindu religion. 

In the Pirvamimamsa it is clearly shown that all Sütras are 
to be followed by all without any distinction. In the rule सर्ब- 
शाखाप्रत्ययमेकं कर्म ¦ it is held that all the Sakhas prescribe the 
same ritual. Kumarilaebhatts has expressly said this. He says 
Sttrakdras have gathered Mantras from all Sakhas of the 
Vedas. ? Sat&tapa expressly says that in Srauta sacrifices all 
Sakhas shall be considered. So also in Smarts ritual all Smritis 
(including Grhyasiitras) shall be consulted. Medhatithi gives 
the reason why particular Sütras were supposed to belong to 
particular VedaS&khás. He says Grhyasütras were called to be 
of a particular Sakha only because that Sūtra used more Mantras 





! स्वसूत्र यः परित्यज्य परसूत्रेण वर्तते ¦ मेधातिथि 9-29 
यः स्वसूत्रं परित्यज्य परसूत्रं निषेवते । 
शाखारण्डः स ga: सर्वकरमब॒हिष्छतः ॥ गो. ध. सू. हरदत्त 1.9.53 
? पूर्वमीमांसा 2-4-2 
3 स्वशाखाविहितिश्यापि शाखान्तरगतान्‌ विधीन। 
कल्पकारा निबध्नान्ति सर्वे एव विकल्पितान्‌ ॥ 
, सर्वोषिकारत्वाहिधानस्थ व्यवस्थितदेशाचारगृह्मधमसूअनिबद्धर्माणामापि सर्बंधर्मलम्‌ - 
तंत्रवार्तिक 1-88 ^" 
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of that particular Vedasikha.' The well-known author of the 
Sastradtpiks expressly says that though particular Sūtrag are 
followed by the persons belonging to particular Vedasàkhàs still 
this is only accidental. The real cause of this tradition was that 
the founder of the Gautamasiitras was a follower of Saàmaveda . 
and he taught that Sütra to his disciples. Naturally by such 
accidental reason it is felt that Sütras of Gautama should be 
followed by Samavedins.* But this restriction is not supported 
by Mirhamsa rules. - ः y 

Medháàtithi the great commentator on Mant expressly says 
that the Sütra of a person is not determined by his birth in a 
particular family but by his own study. One who gives up the 
rituals preseribed by the Sakha studied by himself and accepts 
the same prescribed by the Sakha studied by his forefathers or 
accepts the Grhyasütra studied by them is blamed for forsaking 
his own Sakha® In the Ao&raratna it is said‘ One who is able 
to practise the rituals prescribed by all Smritis shall do so. 
But one who is unable to practise such & long ritual may practise 
the ritual prescribed by one’s own Grhys This will clearly 
show that some writers on Dharmasistra were of the opinion 
that rituals of the Grhyasütras are not divergent, but are the same. 

If we examine all the Grhyasütras then slso this point 
becomes more clear. None of the authors of the Grhyasiitras 
says that he writes his Sūtra for particular families or for a 
particular school. Moreover it should be taken into consideration 





' यस्यां शाखायां ये मंत्रा अधीतास्ते यत्र बाहुल्येन विनियुक्ताः तद्गृह्य तथा समाख्या- 
यते RNA 2.29 
? यदुक्तं सर्वधमत्वे प्रमाणं नास्तीति तद्युक्तम्‌ a हि सर्वधर्मत्ववादिना प्रमाणमुपन्य- 


NA Nr 


सितव्यम्‌ | उभयवादिसिद्भेनेव विधिना$सति विशेषोपादाने सर्वधमत्व fas: 1 व्यवस्था- 
वादना तु वक्तव्यं विशेषे प्रमाणम्‌। तच मास्ति। ... पाठव्यवश्था तु कतुस्तच्चरण- 
त्वात्‌ । कतो हि छन्दोगः स्वशिष्यांश्छन्दोगाच्‌ स्वग्नंथमध्यापयामास तेऽध्यन्यांश्छन्दो- 
गानिस्येर्वं गोतमीयस्य छन्दोगे; पाठः तथाऽऽपस्तंच अथस्य तेत्तिरीयेः । एवं गुद्मप्रंथा- 
नामपीति व्यवस्थितधर्मेविषयत्वमप्रमाणम्‌ | । शाखदीपिका 1-3-8 

१ यः स्वाधीतां शाखामतिक्रम्य वित्रायधीतशाखया कमीणि कुयात्‌ तदरसं च समाश्रयेत्‌ 
तस्य शासात्यागदोषः | मेधातिथि 2.99 

* शुक्तस्य सवस्मृत्युपसंहारः | अशक्तस्य स्वमृह्योक्तामिति निष्कर्षः | आचाररत्न 6 
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that one branch of 8 Veda contains mang Siitras while Stitras 
like that of A$valàyana belong to two different Vaidik Sakhas,? 
This shows that the founders of the Sütras were not restricted to 
particular Sakhas. In the Srautasütras of Satyasadha the 
author in some places prescribed different Mantras of different 
Veda$àkhàs in his Sūtra. If Siitrakaras were supposed to be 
restricted to one Vedasakha, this tendency towards prescribing of 
the Mantras in other Vedasakhis cannot be justified. Jn 
Aévalayanea Sūtra in the beginning of the chapter of marriage- 
cersmony, the author says that there are many traditions high 
and low prevailing in the country. But he mentions only those 
that are common to all.? If the author had in his mind a 
particular group of families as the follower of his Sūtras, he 
would not have written like that. He would have said that he 
was telling the rituals which should be followed hy his 
followers. But when he clearly says as mentioned above this also 
is a decisive proof to show that Grhyasiitras were not restricted 
to a particular school or a group of particular families, 

Now in practice we see that 99 per cent. of the Brahmins do 
not study any Sutra, In such a case really speaking they have 
no Sttra at all. Unfortunately this point is not taken into 
consideration and a misleading meaning has been attached to 
the words Svaśākhā and Svasütra, The traditional belief is that 
the Vedasakha and the Sūtra are determined by birth. For 
instance a person who does not study Sakalasakha of Rgveda but 
is born in a family where Sakalasakha was once studied by his 
forefathers that person is called Sakala. Such is the 0886 of 
Kathas that is to say to become a Katha it is not necessary to 
study Kathasakha. But one who is born in a family where 
Kathasakha was once studied can also be called as Katha. But 
this interpretation is positively refuted by Medhatithi, He 





' आश्वलायनीयं कात्यायनीयं च सूत्र हि मिन्नाध्ययनयोद्वयोः शासयोरेकमेव । तोत्ति 


रीयक च समाम्नाये समानाध्ययने नानासूत्राणे ( आपस्तंब, बोधायन, सत्याषाढ, 
मानव, भारद्वाज, WS, वेखानस, SMR, कठ, वाराह ) । 
हिरण्यकेशीसूञ-महादेवभाष्यम्‌ 
* अथ सळूड्चावचा जनपदधर्मा ग्रामधमीश्व । यत्सामान्यं तत्त॒ वक्ष्यामः। 
आश्व ग, 1:71 
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expressly says that the person who is born of a father who had 
studied Kathas&khà but does not himself study it, at once 
becomes non-Katha.' When Vedasakhas are, in this way, not 
traditional, the Sitras are also not so, for the same reason. 
Really speaking 99 per cent. of the present Brahniins accord- 
ing to this view mentioned by Medhatithi are without Veda- 
S&khás and also Grhyasütras. If in such a case they accept 
the ritual prescribed by any Sūtra they mist not be charged of 
forsaking their own Sakha ( Sakharandatwa ). 

There is a peculiar injunction given by Viddhaitianu whéié 
he says ‘One not having his own Sütra should accept Baiidha- 
yanas view ( i. e. Baudhayanasitra ) and acting accordingly he 
will be benefitted as if he had followed his own Sitra.4 This 
rule of Vrddhamanu shows that at lesst in his time the Sütras 
of Baudhayana were accepted as the source of common ritual 
for all. 

The above discussion will show that common ritual for all 
Hindus so far as Vaidie ritual is concerned, is approved by old 
tradition and Mirmamsé rules. If it is true, the problem of common 
ritual for at least the first three Varnas can be easily solved. 
For Südràs a separate discussion will have to be made because 
the general belief is that they are not entitled to Vaidic rituals, 
I have no sufficient space to discuss this view here. But I can 
quote the authority of Badari* and say that there was at least 
one Acharya who could prescribe that Südr&s were entitled to 
Vaidic rituals. 

Ritual in Hindu religion is mainly of two kinds. One is 
Vaidie i. e. consisting of Vaidic Mantras and the other is 
Pauranik i. e. composed of Mantras contained in Puranas, But 
of these two, the lattar kind of ritual is common for all Hindus. 
Even the orthodox people agree that the ritual in Puranas is 
common for all Hindus. They are not in a position to allow 
Vaidic common ritual for all Hindus. But the above discussion 
will show that this is not unsupported by real old tradition. ~ 








1 य qq कठः स एवाकठोडसाति तच्छाखाध्ययने | मेघातिथि 9-99 
2 स्वसूत्रेऽविद्यमाने तु परसूओेण वर्तते | 

ब्रोधायनमतं रत्वा रवसूञफलमाग्मवेत्‌ ॥ ging. वैद्यनाथीयस्‌ १५ 
3 निमित्तार्थेन referent सर्वोधिकारं स्थात्‌। पर्वमीमांसा 6-1-97 
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^ MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
BY 
P. V. KANE 
(i) 
MAHABHARATA CITATIONS IN THE SABAR A-BHASYA 

In a brief but interesting paper on “ Mahabharata citations 
in the Sabara bhasya’ ( Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute, vol. V for 1943-44 pp. 221-229) Dr. V. M. Apte and 
Mr. 1), V. Garge discuss what passages Sabara appears to have 
borrowed from the Mahabharata. Somehow or other they failed 
to note another verse which Sabara evidently quotes from the 
Mahabharata without expressly saying so. On Jaimini VIII. 1. 2. 
Sabara remarks “ All this has been stated here in a brief manner, 
The detailed treatment given later on is meant for the benefit 
of the pupils. They cite also a verse ‘The sage first gave 
(spread) a wide net and again also stated (the matter) in a 
succinct manner; for, in the world the wise desire both a brief 
statement and also a detailed one.” This verse’ is taken from 
the Adiparva of the Mahabharata ( chap. I verse 49 of the Poona 
critical edition). Jt is in the Anukramaniparva and ditfers 
from Sabara’s quotation only as to the first pada. If it be 
aocepted that Sabara quotes from the Anukramanlparva, that will 
have an important bearing on the authenticity and antiquity of 
the Anukramabptparva, No scholar would assign Sabara to a date 
later than the 5th century A. D. and there are several who would 
place him some centuries before that date. 

While reading recently Jaimini’s Pirvam)marbsa-sutra, it 
occurred to me that some of the siitras read like verses or padas 
of verses. For example, Jai. IV. 4.3 ‘ Madhyastham yasyn 
tanmadhye’ reads like an Anustubh pada. . Similarly Jai. 1४. 





! तदेतस्संश्षेपेणात्रेव सर्वमुक्तमू । शिष्याहितार्थमुत्तरः प्रपश्चः । श्लोकमप्युदाहरान्ति-- 
वितीर्य हि-महुज्जालमा्षि; संक्षिष्य चाबवीत्‌ । 
¬= Ss हि विदुषां लोके समासव्यासधारणम्‌ ॥ इतिं 
The verse in आदिपर्व 1, 49 is hafai: संक्षेपमयवीत्‌ | qd हि 
nos ारणमू | 
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4.12 * Vai$vánara$ca nityah syan-nityaih samanasankhyatvat’ 
is a half verse ( Anustubh ) Jai. IV. 4. 25-28 would constitute 
one Anustubh verse ‘ svaruscdpyekadesatvat,  niskrayasca 
tadangavat, paSvangam varthakarmatvat, bhaktyà niskrayavadah 
syat’, Jai V.1.8 'pravrty& tulyakalanam gundnadm tadupa- 
kramat’ constitutes a half verse ( Anustubh). Jai. VI.2.18 
reads like an Anustubh verse ‘ aŝāstrā tipasampraptih Sàstram 
syan-na prakalpakam, tasmádarthena gamyetaprapte va Sastra- 
marthavat.’ Even Jai. VI. 2. 19 constitutes three püdas of an 
anustubh. More examples may be given. But it is not necessary 
to do so. The important question is whether it is a mere fortuitous 
circumstance that some sütras at least read like verses or parts of 
verses or whether Jaimini intended them to be read as verses, 
It is difficult to answer this question with certainty. 





(ii) 
UTPALA AND THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILY A 


In tne Bhau Daji collection of Sanskrit Mss. there is a good 
commentary (called Vivrti) of Utpala on the Yogayatra of 
Varibamihira. That Ms. is of very great use in correcting 
and supplying the gaps in the edition of the Yogaydatra published 
by Mr. Jagadish Lal at Lahore (1944). Utpala quotes as 
Canikya’s some prose passages from Kautilya’s Artha$àstra, 
which are valuable for the authenticity of the text of the Artha- 
Sastre. On Yogayatra XIII. 4 where the word ‘ dha:martha- 
Sastrani’ occurs (folio 78a) Utpala explains ‘ Arthasastraini 
Canikyaprabhrtini’, On folio 8 a the commentary quotes a 
passage which is somewhat corrupt, but which most probably 
refers to certain words in the Arthasadstra (on p 313 of Sham- 
sastri’s ed. of 1919).! On the same folio Utpala quotes a prose 





' तथा च चाणिक्यः | तथा च । समसन्धिः समाधिथ्य ब्यवस्थाकारणे तथा । शब्दा 
इमे समानार्थाः बद्धिमद्धिर्दाहुता;॥. In the qaaa (VIL 17) the very 
first sentonoe is * शामः afaq: समाधिरत्येकोथे: ? It appears that iu the 
ms, of Utpala the soribe’s eye travelled over the words of Kautilya 
and he only copied the verse which began with the same words as in 


Kautilya. 
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passage from the Arthagastra and also a verse (probably of some 
later work on the Arthasastra or à versified commentary thereon). 
which contains the same words.’ On the same folio, Utpala 
quotes the definition of ‘saméraya’ given by the Artha» 
$àstra followed by a prose passage from some other work. 
On Yogayàtrà IV, 5 Utpala quotes (folio 26a) a verse in the 


Arya metre from Cánikya ? which I cannot trace in the extant 
Arthas&stra. 











' चाणिक्य ene । स्थानभासनमुपेक्षा चेत्यासनप्रयांयाः । तथा च। त्रयः शब्दाः 
समानार्था उपेक्षा -स्थानमासनम्‌ । folio Sa of the Rg, On p. 272 of tlis 
अर्थशाख we have the words स्थान... पर्यायाः (VIL 4)- 

2 चाणिक्य आह | परार्पणं संश्रयः ! तथा च+ विद्वेषिणा बळवता गृहीतेन Baqi परस्य 
क्रियते शक्ति; शालिप्रस्थश्य संश्रय इति d folio 8a of उत्पल'5 विवृतिं; Vide 
अथश्षाख p. 263 for the words ' फापण HAA; 

१ तथा च नाणिक्ये। आत्ययिककारय घाते (Uu D) दपेन d sigs च यातव्यम्‌ | 
के विज्ञानधीगादषि पतामिट्टिपाहीति WAG (folio Bap ` 
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THE RGVEDA AND ITS RECITATION 


The Vedas, as the oldest Indian — and, at the same time, the 
oldest Indo-European — literary monument, have been justly 
accorded a prominent place in the history of world-literature. This 
importance is further heightened by the circumstance that the 
original literary form, ritualistic purpose and traditional interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas are not a matter of mere speculation — as in the 
case of the Indus Valley seals; nora thing revealed only by 
fortuitous discoveries — as in the case of the bilingual Rosetti 
Stone. In regard to the Vedas there has been maintained, amongst 
the people who are the present inheritors of that ancient cultural 
heirloom, an age-long tradition which has been continued in an 
unbroken succession of teachers and taught. By a systematic: 
training of their retentive faculty in a manner which is without 
a parallel in the cultural history of the world, these Vedic reciters 
were able to preserve and carry with them the bulk of their 
literary and religious inheritance through all their early nomadic 
wanderings prior to their final settlement in the Land ofthe. 
Five Rivers in India. 

What is the Veda ? Unlike the Bible or the Koran, it is not one 
single book. . Indeed it comprises a whole library and literature. 
The Sambitas or the collections of prayers and hymns addressed to 
various Divinities, the Brabmanas or the texts mainly relating to 
Brahmanic ritualism, the Upanisads, which contain the early 
philosophical speculations of the Indians, and the Satras, which 
represent an enormous attempt at systematising and consolidating 
Brahmanic knowledge and practice in the matter of religion ` 
( Sranta-sttras ), of domestic sacraments ( grhya-satras ), and of 
social and political relations ( dbarma-satras ) all these literary 


“ works togéther make up what is popularly known as the Veda, The 


Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the Upanisads, and the Satra represent 
the four successive stages—logica! as well as chronological—in the 
growth of the vast literature of the Veda. l 

Of the Sambitas ( which are four in number ), the Rgveda—, 
so called because it consists of rks, that is, verses intended for holy. 
recitation--is the oldest, the most important, and generally the 
most interesting. It may indeed be said to contain ‘ the first word 
spoken by the Aryan man’! The Rgveda is divided into ten books, 
called the mandalas, each mandala consisting of a certain number 
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GE saktas ot hymns; and each आहद in its turn, being made up of a 
certain number of rks or metrical stanzas. There is also another 
way of division, originating in the practical necessity of the school 
and based on purely external considerations, whereby the, 
Regveda-Saibità is divided into eight astakas, each astaka consisting 
of eight adbyayas, each adbyàya consisting of about thirty-three 
vargas, and each varga consisting of about five rks. The total - 


number of saktas in the Rgveda (including the eleven Valakhilya 
hymns) is 1028, and the total number of rks or stanzas is 10,552. 


- One significant peculiarity about the Veda, as already observed, 
is that this entire literature, vast as it is, has been transmitted from 
one generation to another through oral tradition. 'The Veda was not 
written and read, but it was recited and heard, It is, therefore, appro- 
priately called the Sruti. The Veda was not reduced to writing, not 
because writing was unknown in those days, but perhaps because 
the word of the Veda has been looked upon by the Hindus as the 
Word of God,.and was consequently not polluted by being put in 
black and white. And still—or, as a matter of fact, because of 
this—the original text of the Veda has been preserved, throughout 
its long history, punctiliously intact. Not even the slightest error 
in word, syllable, or accent is tolerated in the recitation of the 
Veda. It should not therefore surprise any one to know that, 
inspite of nearly 3,000 years, which have elapsed since the forma- 


tion of the Reveda-Sambila, only one solitary case of varia lectione 
occurs in it. 
Several ingenious devices, often complex in character, were 


employed by the Vedic priests to secure this exactitude in the 
transmission of the text. Among other things, for instance, they 
devised different modes of reciting the Veda. Besides the normal 
form of reciting a rk according to its specific metre, which is called 
the samhita-patha, the individual words in a rk are separated from 
the phonetic connections, in which they are presented in the 
sambita-text, and each pada or Vedic word is recited as an 
independent unit. This is called the pada-patha. In the krama- 
patha, each pada in the rk is recited twice—once with the preced- 
ing pada and again with the following pada. The scheme of recita- 


tion in this mode is: ab, bc, cd, de,......where a, b, c, d.,,,..indicate 
the successive padas in the rk. There are still more complicated 
modes of recitation, like the gag oasis and the ghana-pàtba, devised 
by the Vedic teachers. As may be easily realised, these modes: of 
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recitation, which have been actually practised, eliminated even thé- 
remotest possibility of the occurrence of any ettor. 

Pandit Yedurkar Sastri, who hails from Kutundwad ( S.M.C.), 
has achieved almost a unique mastery over the Rgwda. Apart. 
from the fact that he has learnt by heart the entire text of the 
Rgveda, and can recite it according to the different modes, indicat. 
ed above, his mastery over the text can be seen in many other. 
ways as well. The following are, among others, some of the 
special features of his mastery 

(1) Noronly does he recite any hymn in the regular order 
of the rks ( e. g. 1, 2, 3, 4 ..,... ), but he can recite the same also 
in the inverted order of the rks ( e. g. ... 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 ). 

(2) Hle recites the alternate rks in any sakta, in the regular 
order (e.g. I, 3, ६ ... ... ) as well as in the inverted. order 
( eg. ... 7, 55 I ). 

(3) He recites any rk as soon as its number in the Sambita 
is mentioned to him ( e.g. III. 2. 5 or the fifth fk in the second 
sūkta in the third mandala ) 

(4) Hecan give the number of any fk read ont to him. If 
that rk occurs in the Samhita more than once, he would indicate 
all the references. P 

(5) He can locate all the rks wherein any special and out-of- 
the-common pada or Vedic word occurs. 

All these feats are undoubtedly marvellous.' They would appear 
to be more so when one takes into account the vast extent of the 
Rgveda-Sarbità. It may indeed be said, with the fullest justifica- 
tion, that in Pandit Yedurkar we have the * living text of the Rgveda 
together with the index’. In this connection, it may also be pointed 
out that he is a master not only of the text of the Rgveda but also of 
Vedic exegesis and ritual, His knowledge of some other Sastras 
also is profound. But so far as the study of the Rgveda, in the 
traditional manner, is concerned, it is difficult to find the like of 


him anywhere in the world 
—R.N.D 


' L A programme of the recital of the Rgveda by Pandit Yedurkar Sastri, when 
several of these feats were exhibited by him, was arranged at,the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, on the occasion of the visit of His Excellency 
Sir John Colville, the Governor. of Bombay and.the President, of the Institute, . 


on the 3oth October 1947. 7 
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A NOTE ON SIDDHANATHI JÉANESVARÍ 
T BY 
D. V. KETKAR © 


Dr. R, G. Harshe, the Registrar of the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona, has recently published the first Adhyaya of 
Siddhanathi JAüne$vari. He claims that the Manuscript on which 
his edition is based belongs to Saka 7272 and hence the oldest. 
I intend to point out that the clear mention of other particulars 
of the date, such as the month, Tithi and the Vara found in the 
MS, don’t tally with Saka 1272 accepted by him. 


The scribe clearly states that he completed his copy on 
Sunday, Jyestha Sukla Dvadasi, Vikrh Samvatsara, Saka year 1**2, 
In this mention of the Saka year the first digit is clearly 1. The 
second is missing. The third only looks like 7, but it is not 7. 
The last digit is clearly 2. 

I don’t wish to bother about the Saka year, as I have 
sufficient data in the mention of the other particulars stated 
above. Dr. Harshe takes the Saka to be 1272 as Vikrii Sarivalsara 
alone tallies with it. But he connives at the vara, the most 
important factor. Actual calculation reveals that the vara of 
Jyestha Sukla Dvādaśī of 1272 corresponds to Wednesday, whereas 
the Manuscript gives Sunday. Saka 1272, accepted by Dr. Harshe 
is, therefore, wrong. 

I selected eleven years bearing the name Vikrti Samvatsara 
from 1212 — 1812 and actually calculated eleven Dvddasi Tithis, 
A copy of my calculations has been already sent to Dr. Harshe. In 
the series of these eleven years only one Saka namely 1632 gives 
Sunday and harmonises completely with all the particulars of 
the date found in the Manuscript. All the other years give 
different varas altogether. Jyestha Sukla Dotidasi of 1632 Saka 
year falls on Sunday and ends at 26 ghati onthat day. This 
determines, beyond doubt, that the Manuscript in the possession 
of Dr. Harshe was copied by the scribe on Sunday—Jyestha Bukla 
Dvādaśîi Vrkrti Satnvatsara of Saka year 1692, Thus Dr. Harshe’s 
claim for Saka 1272 does not stand. The Saka year is definite- 
ly 1632, 


REVIEWS 


‘Agaa’ by बहुदेव उपाध्याय, M.A., Prof, of Sanskrit and Pail, 
B. H. University, pp, 514. Price Rs. 6, Published at Benares 
1946, 


In this book, the author has dealt with Buddhism both as 
religion and philosophy. The book is divided into five chapters. 
The first chapter gives a description of Buddhism in its primary 
stage including the biography of Gotama, the Buddha and his 
teachings. It gives us a good picture of the society of those 
times and a comparative study of Buddhisrn and the other contem- 
porary systems of Philosophy in India. 


The second chapter describes the growth of the religion, the 
eighteen sects, the Mahayana Sutras, the three bodies of the 
Buddha and ends with a description of the Nirvana, the spiritual 
goal of Buddhism. 


The third chapter is the most important of all, as if deals with 
the four schools of Buddhist philosophy. The author has taken 
great pains to present a penetrating analysis of the subtle 
argumentation of the Madhyamaka school. 


The fourth chapter is a unique contribution of the author. 
It deals with the Buddhist system of meditation and the Tantric 
method, which are generally neglected in treatises of this. type, 
The last chapter is of a general nature, giving a comparative 
study of Buddhism and Hinduism, with an attempt to prove the 
greatness of the former. | 


As a matter of fact, the scope of the subject dealt with in this 
book is so wide that every chapter of this book could easily be ex- 
panded into a separate treatise; naturally some topics e. g. the 
piramitas, three bodies etc, had to be dealt with, very briefly. 
The language 18 fluent and lucid. Obviously the book testifies to 

‘the author's deep learning and to his great solicitude in presenting 
to the public a treatise which, to my knowledge, is the first of its 
kind to deal with all the important aspects of Buddhist religion 
and philosophy in Hindi, which has now established its claim as 
our national language. 


Mrs, I, Pisolkar 
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The Golden Jubileo Souvenir Volume of Sti Ramana Maharsi 
Published by Niranjanananda Swamy, Tiruvannamali, 
8, India, 1946. 


The Golden Jubilee Souvenir Volume of Sri Ramana Maharsi, 
a copy of which has been presented to the library of the Institute 
by the publishers, contains a large number of articles af admira- 
tion and homage from persons whose minds have been touched 
and the spirit quickened by Bhagavan Sri Ramana, the great 
sage of Arundcala, The writers are drawn from almost every part 
of India and a-few from abroad too, and all of them are persons 
of note in their respective fields in the world of affairs. But, 
without meaning any the slightest disparagement of the other 
contributions, four representative ones may be pointed out, from 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the arch-interpretor of India to the west, 
from C. G. Jung, the psyxcho-analyst of Europe who has studied 
not only mental phenomena but mental phenomena of super- 
normal type from a scientific standpoint, from Swami Siddhe- 
&var&nanda, a professional sanny4si, if one may use a Shavian 
epithet, and from Harindranath Chattopidhyaya, a poet of 
modern India. It looks, however, as though all that are express" 
ed or sought’ to be expressed by the various writers are but 
elaborations of the first four lines of HarIndranath : 


Eternity has worn a human face, 
Contracted to & little human span 

Lo, the immortal has become a man, 

A self-imprisoned thing in time and space. 


P. 8, 0. 
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1846--1946, by Webster P.True, 
Washington 25, D. C. (U.S.A. ) 

Sphota-Vada, by Nagesh Bhatte, 
ed, by Pt. V.Krishnamacharya 
Pubd, by The Adyar Library, 
Theosophieal Society, Adyar, 
Madras, 1946. 

waurigsrafe: (सठीका) by श्रीविजय- 
shgh, श्रोलन्धिसूरीश्वर जेनग्रन्थ- 
माला छाणी, १९४६. 

Symplagades, by Dr. A. K. 

. Coomaraswamy, Curator 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
(U. 8, A.) 
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घाणिज्य-शब्दकीश, एस्तपालन तथा wer: 
कमे,आचार्थ रघुवीर,प्रकाशक गोविंद्राय 
सक्‍सेरिया,अर्थसाहित्य प्रकाशन मंडळ, 
qur; १९४७. 


वरुणं की नोका, द्वितीय बिभाग, ( बेद के 


प्रश्चुभाक्तेसय वरुणसूक्तों की sure) 
लेखक, प्रियव्रत वेदवाचरपीत, आध्राय 
गुरुकुल, कांगडी, संवत्‌ Roog. 


The Vedantic Buddhism of the 
Buddha, edited by J. A. Jenn- 
ings. Geofrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 
Bombay 1. 1947, 


युगप्रधान जिनदत्तसारे, by अगरचन्द 
नाहटा, शकरदान शुभेराज MEGET 
कलकत्ता, (वि. स. २००३ ) 1947. 
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OBITUARY NOTÍCES 








ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


A Study of His Life and Works 





The death of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy at Boston, at the 
ripe old age of seventy, removes a towering figure in the World of 
Arts and Letters of international reputation. He was not merely 
an "eminent Orientalist" (as Huxley puts it), not merely an 
outstanding authority on Oriental Art, not merely a sensitive 
connoisseur of all phases of Indian Art, not merely the greatest 
interpreter of the Art of India, and its only reliable historian, 
but the most learned exponent of fundamental unity between the 
best phases of Art in the West and in the East. In him the East 
and the West had met in a surprisingly spiritual unity, belying 
the puerile pessimism of Rudyard Kipling. : 

In this thumb-nail study it is not possible to cover all the 
achievements of this great Indian, Dr. A, K. Coomaraswamy, and 
the part he played in building and consolidating national 
consciousness in India—in the ealy days of the Swadeshi Move- 
ment,—a part which we have forgotten, in our anxiety to record 
the deeds of lesser lights and talents in the fields of polities and 
national regeneration, 

The life of a scholar cannot be measured like that of a politician 
by a catalogue of his adventures with the opposing forces of the 
State, or of vested interest; the life of a scholar is happily 
measured by his adventures with the boundaries of knowledge 
and his discoveries and expositions of the monuments of culture. 
As the high-priest of nationalism his part in the freedom move- 
ment of India was of eminent value in recovering the national 
pride in the achievements of Indi& in all spheres of human 
activity, The time has indeed come to recognize his eminent 
services to the national cause and to perpetuate his memory ina 
worthy manner, 
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PARLY LIFE, 


He was the most reticent of men in furnishing biographical 
details of his life, and the few facts that one has been sable 
aurriedly fo glean may be get down in a few words. 


Dr. Coomaraswamy was born on the 22nd August, 1877, in ` 
Colombo ( Ceylon ), the son of a distinguished Ceylonese gentleman 
and scholar,—Sir Mutu Coomaraswamy,—the first Sinhalese to 
have been called to the bar in London, the author of the first 
translation into English of a Pali Buddhisttext. Sir Mutu died 
before his son was two years old, and the child was brought up 
in England by Lady Coomaraswamy, his British mother, who 
survived until 1942. So that Ananda Coomaraswamy had no 
chance to return to his native land until nearly a quarter of a 
century later. He was educated first at Wychiffe College at 
Stonehouse, in Gloucestershire, and later at the University of 
London, Although he felt the all-pervading influence of 
John Ruskin, and of William Morris, and the Arts and Crafts 
Movement in the early nineties, young Coomaraswamy’s deeper 
interests were focussed upon science,-in particular, upon Geology 
and Mineralogy. At twenty-two, he contributed a paper on 
“Ceylon Rocks and Graphites" to the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society," and at twenty-five, he was appointed 
Director of the Mineralogical Survey of Ceylon. And a few 
years later his works on the Geology of Ceylon won him the 
degree of Doctor of Science from the University of London. 


Life in Ceylon opened his eyes to one withering blight cast 
upon her native arts and crafts by the paralysing industrialism - 
of the West, and to the irreparable injury to her social and 
spiritual life by the influence of English education obscuring the 
vision of the youths of Ceylon and denationalising their outlook, 
In Ceylon, Coomaraswamy became a champion of those native 
cultures and hereditary handicrafts which were threatened 
with extermination by the “ Proselytizing fury of occidental 
civilization. His championship of the revival of the still 
surviving arts and crafts of Ceylon, brought into existence the 
Kandyan Association of Arts and Crafts to encourage and vitalize 
the historical crafts of that ancient island. On the social and 
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psychological side, his contribution was no less valuable. To 
build for Sinhalese youths, a really national outlook, blinded by 
the dazzling rays of European culture, superficially seen, and 
superficially imitated, he started in 1906 a journal called the 
Ceylon National Review, of which he was the editor and chief 
contributor. 


RETURNS TO ENGLAND :— 


Unable to stem the tide of the denationalizing and degenerate 
tendencies of Ceylon’s life and culture he threw off his official 
post, and went back to England, to join the little group of 
English social philosophers consisting of C. R, Ashbee and his 
friends who were still preaching the value of craftsmanship in 
competitive industry, continuing the movement of Morris and 
Ruskin ia the context of new political conditions. Ashbee had 
just published his famous pamphlet: ‘Socialism and Politics’, 
^ A study of the Readjustment of the Values of Life’! This group of 
English socialists had transferred their activity from London and 
taken refuge ina dilapidated and deserted Gothic Church, known 
as Norman Chapel, in Broad Campden in Gloucester-shire. They 
had established a press at this Chapel—the Essex Houss Press, 
for which several new types were designed by Ashbee and they 
began to pour out from this press, beautifully printed pamphlets 
and other serious publications and reprints, to preach and 
propagate their doctrines of a new socialism. This enthusiastic 
group of English idealists- young Coómaraswamy joined- bring- 
ing with him his love for the values of Indian culture and a 
scientific and detailed knowledge of the surviving arts and crafts 
of Ceylon, which he had an opportunity to survey with the keen 
insight of an aesthetician and with the mathematical accuraey 
of a scientist, during the short time he was in Ceylon, as the 
official head of the local Geological Department. The result was 
that in the course of a year (1908) the Essex House press was able 
to publish a valuable survey, ( well documented and profusely 
illustrated with Collotypes, and charming drawings by the 
author himaeif ), of ' Mediaeval Sinhalese Art’ challengiug in its 
quality and range, that of any outstanding work on Ruropean 
Mediaeval Art, : इ = ARN 
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This invaluable monograph revealed the aesthetic powers and 
judgement of a scholar who had already made his mark in the 
world of science. The reception of this work in England and on 
the Continent established his reputation at one stroke as an 
eminent scholar, richly qualified to interpret the Art of India to 
the scholars and connoisseurs of the West. This also finally 
determined the channel of his career, deflected and switched off 
from the investigations of science to the investigations of art, 
and the basis and spiritual values of life. So that in the same 
year appeared his epoch-making little pamphlet on “The Aims of 
Indian Art", which for the first time revealed the key to the 
understanding of a much abused and little understood phase of 
human civilization, for the first time presented through a correct 
interpretation of its ancient text. This was immediately followed 
by a stimulative and sensational paper oh: “The Influence of 
Greek on Indian Art”, read at the 15th Session of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Copenhagen, in which an 
Indian for the first time challenged the accepted views of 
European archasologist of the alleged Hellenistic influence on 
Indian Art, It was at once apparent that a well-equipped and 
profound Indian scholar had appeared to defend the achievements 
of Indian Art, in a manner and with a wealth of erudition and 
a first-hand knowledge - the first way for which was pointed out 
by the late Mr. E. B. Havell. 

IN CALCUTTA: 

Up till now Coomaraswamy had no opportunity to study 
Indian Art in its own environinents-in the glory of its monuments 
and the grandeur of its temples and shrines. So he came out to 
India in 1909 for the purpose of an exhaustive study~tour. He 
came at a very psychological moment, when the crests of the 
high tide of the Swadeshi Movement, was: at their height, And 
he was at once acclaimed as the high-priest of Indian nationalism, 
on account of his eloquent championship of the values of Indian 
Art, and the basic spiritual qualities of Indian handicrafts. He 
stayed at Calcutta for several weeks in 1909, under the hospitable 
roof of the Tagores, then the nursery of the new School of Indian 
Painting, founded by Dr. A. N. Tagore, Coomaraswaniy’s illus- 
. pated lectures at the National Council of Education ( Presided 
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over by Sir D. P. Sarvadhicary ), at the Y. M. C. A, ( Presided 
over by Mr. Hirendrs Nath Dutt ), and at the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art ( Presided over by the Sister Nivedita) created a 
great Sensation, not only by the expositor’s eloquence and erudi- 
tion, but by a new insight that he revealed for a correct under- 
standing of the values of Indian National Art. These lectures 
for the first time opened the eyes of Indian nationals to the great 
achievements of the Art of their own country. From that time, 
Coomaraswamy became the acknowledged leader of Indiau 
nationalism in a field of work which he had since occupied in 
unchallenged supremacy during the life-time of a crowded career 
in the cause of establishing the superiority of Indian culture and 
Indian civilization. During the same year he travelled extensively 
to study the relies and monuments of Indian Art, &nd gathered 
valuable data and materials which he used with remarkable 
ability and enthusiasm throughout his life. 


A VAISHNAVA :— 


It is necessary to record & very significant event in his 
career, which happened during his visit to Calcutta in 
1909 known only to a few of his intimate friends. Born of 
Christian parents (very much like ‘Gora’, the fictional 
creation of Poet Tagore ) he sat on the -sacred mat to 
worship Mother India ~ in all her orthodox manifestations, and 
he felt that his Christianity thrust upon him at his birth ill-fitted 
the career of a ‘Sadhaka’ in the quest of Indian spirituality. 
While in Calcutta he was converted to Vaishnavism, being 
initiated into the cult by an old Gossain of Caleutta, This is the 
secret of his droppiug his Christian name Kenneth, in many of 
his subsequent works published after a particular year. 

Anyhow, the career of the high-priest of Indian Art was 
marked by the many marvellous milestones in his brilliant 
studies of the subject, his earliest works being two volumes on 
“Indian Drawings", published by the London India Society of 
which he was appointed the Vice-President. He came out to 
India at the invitation of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 8 
second time, in September 1910, and was placed in sharge of the 
Art Section of the Govergment Exhibition of Indian Industry at 
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Allahabad. For collecting exhibits he toured the whole of 
Northern India, gathering a surprizing wealth of old master- 
pieces of Indian Painting and Sculpture, many of which were 
exhibited in the Allahabad show in December, 1910, 


During this tour he made his famous collections of Indian 
Paintings and Drawings which offered the most valuable data 
for an exposition of the whole history of Indian Art in one long 
and un-interrupted panorama, He offered to make a gift of 
these invaluable treasures, if a suitable Museum to house the 
collection could be built at Benares. A printed appeal was 
issued under his name, but his brother-nationals had not yet 
developed any conscience for Indian National Art, and hia 
great collection went a begging for several-months till at last 
they sailed for Europe, and, at last, found a worthy resting place 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston ( U. S, A. ) the trustees of 
which (advised by Dr. Denham Ross an art-teacher and 
connoisseur ) not only honoured his great collection by opening 
a nev Division for the study of Indian Art, in their Museum, 
but algo honoured the great Indian Art-scholar by appointing him 
as a Research-Fellow in Indian Art, and the Keeper of the collec- 
tion of Indian Art. This happened in April, 1917. In the mean 
time, he had published his erudite Catalogue of the Bronzes in the 
Colombo Museum (1914) and his epoch~making monograph on; 
“ Rajput Painting" ( Oxford University Press, 1916). Ever since 
he took up his duty as the Keeper of the Indian Section of the, 
Boston Museum, he had worked incessantly not only in exposing: 
and interpreting various phases of Indian Art in numerous, 
articles, books and monographs, but he worked indefatigably in 
filling up the gaps in the Museum’s Collection of Indian Art for 
the appreciation of the world, so that in the course of a few 
years, the collection became one of the most complete presentations 
of Indian Art under one roof in any part of the world. Free 
India has yet to establish, fill up, and maintain her National 
Gallery of Art, for which one hears now and then of grandi- 
loquent schemes, but the model set up by Dr. Coomaraswamy is 
very little known to the leaders of Indian political freedom . 
to-day 
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it is not possible to make here a full inventory of all his 
published works ( from 1908 to 1947 ) or to take stock of all the 
services he has rendered for an accurate study, understanding 
and appreciation of Indian Art in Europe and-America. There is 
६ scheme on foot to publish a memorial volume, as an Indian 
tribute to this great savant whose valuable services and high 
achievements have been enthusiastically praised in the West, 
but yet very little recognized in his own country, and it is hoped 
that Indians will not delay presenting their belated and 
posthumous tribute to one who has rendered signal services to 
the cause of Indian culture and civilization. Very high tributes 
have been paid to his championship of Indian culture abroad, by 
foreign savants particularly to his philosophical presentation of 
the basic principles of Indian Civilization through a searching 
light upon the problems of the present crisis of the human race. 
And many leaders of European thought have admired his 
indictment of modern Western civilization based as it was on 
precise and accurate enunciation of socio—philosophical doctrines, 
documented at every step by parallel thoughts culled from all the 
sages and the thinkers of the world. 


O. C. Gangoly 





| SRI NARASIMHA CHINTAMAN ALIAS 
TATYASAHEB KELKAR 





Tt was with a sense of profound grief and loss that the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute received the news of the 
sad and most unexpected demise, at his residence in Poona, early 
in the morning of the 14th of October 1947, of Sri Narasimha 
Chintaman alias Tatyasaheb Kelkar. Mr. Kelkar's long and 
eventful publie career had so many facets that it is almost 
impossible to make even a passing reference to every one of them 
in a brief obituary note like this. An attempt may, however, be 
made to indicate the principal landmarks in Mr. Kelkar’s public 
life, with special reference to his connections with the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

Mr. N. C.Kelkar belonged to a respectable Chitpavana Brahmin 
family, which had settled near Deogad in the Ratnagiri district. 
Kelkar’s father was in the service of the Miraj State, where he 
rose to the rank of the Private Secretary to the Rajasahsb. 
Mr. Kelkar was born onthe 24th of August 1872, at Modanimb, 
a. Taluka town, in the State, where his father was then a 
Mamalatdar. He received his secondary education in the State 
High School of Miraj and passed the Matriculation examination 
in the year 1888. While in High School, Mr. -Kelkar was a 
bright and gifted scholar—possessing a special aptitude for 
languages but weak in mathematics! Shri Vasudeo Shastri 
Khare, the well-known historian and writer of Maharashtra, was 
one of the teachers of this promising and precocious student. It 
was mainly through Mr. Khare’s encouragement and guidance 
that Kelkar developed the capacities which paved the way 
for his future eminence, 

Mr. Kelkar then joined, in turn, the Fergusson College, Poona, 
the Rajaram College, Kolhapur, and the Deccan College, Poona, 
from which last he graduated in First Class. He then went 
over to Law and took his degree in Law in 1894, after which he 
started legal practice at Satara. But the unseen hands of Dest- 
iny were busy shaping a more ambitious career for him. 
Lokamànya Bal Gangadhar Tilak happened to hear, from his 
friends at Satara, much about this promising young man. He 





Shri Narasimha Chintaman alias Tatyasaheb Kelkar 





Born 24-8-1872 ] [Died 14-10-1947 ' 


( Through the courtesy of Kesari Office ) 
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therefore wrote to Kelkar asking him to join him as his assistant, 
both for conducting his law=classes and his English weekly the 
: Mahratha '. Mr, Kelkar readily accepted the offer and started 
his public career in 1896, But this job was not à bed of roses, 
Here he had to face the toil and turmoil of the life of & journalist 
in the dependent India of those hard times. It must be said to the 
credit of young Mr, Kelkar that, with his courage and spirit of 
self-sacrifice, he proved equal to the task. Twice was the late 
Lokamanya sentenced for his seditious articles in the‘ Kesari "— 
once in 1897, and again in 1908, and twice was Mr. Kelkar called 
upon to step into his shoes as the editor of that paper. His 
editorship of the ' Kesari’, in the troubled times after 1908, 
which had become all the more risky on account of the repressive 
measures adopted by the British beaurocracy of the time, is 
looked upon as a feat in the history of journalism in India. All 
this gave Mr, Kelkar wide publicity and he soon became promi- 
nent in the political life of India as the right-hand man of 
Lokamanya Tilak. Many new avenues of public life opened up 
before him. He was elected 8 member of the Poona City 
Municipality, by the nationalist party (1898), where he rose to 
the position of the Vice President (1912) and President (1918), 
After the release of Lokamanya Tilak, in 1914, Mr. Kelkar fell 
headlong in the Home-rule and the Responsive .Cooperation 
movements started by his political Guru. 

After the demise of Lokamanya Tilak, Mr. Kelkar found it 
impossible to take kindly to the non-cooperation movement, 
which had been already started by Mahatma Gandhi. He soon 
became a fierce critic of the Gandhian politics. In collabora- 
tion with Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr, C. R. Das, he, therefore, 
founded the Swaraj Party, with a view to carrying on political 
struggle on constitutional lines. In 1923, he was elected a 
member of the Central Legislative Assembly. He was again 
elected to the Assembly in 1926 and worked there for about six 
years in all. 

In 1937, Mr. Kelkar retired from active political life. He 
resigned, from the editorship of the ‘ Kesari’ and also severed his 
official connection with as many as sixty public institutions, 
with which he was closely associated! He then led & peaceful 
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life, in perfect health, till his unexpected death on the morning 
of the 14th of October 1947. 

If Mr. Kelkar was great as a political thinker he wae greater 
still as a man of letters in Marathi. He was a writer of versatile 
talents. He was an essayist, a play-wright, a novelist, a poet, 
a biographer and an auto-biographer too, He was equally 
interested in history, education, social problems, economics, and 
philosophy, and has to his credit at least one book in each of these 
branches of knowledge. He used to write in English with as 
much ease as he wrote in Marathi. Mr. Kelkar amply deserved 
the title of ‘Sahitya-Samrat’. The entire mass of his writings 
would cover 88 many as twenty thousand pages, 

Sri Tatyasaheb—as he was popularly called—was respected 
all over Maharastra, and his name had everywhere become a 
house-hold word. To the very last day of his life, Mr. Kelkar 
retained his keen interest in life and his freshness of out-look, 
He may be said to be the last in that noble line of thinkers and 
leaders, consisting of Ranade, Gokhale and Tilak. He always 
showed a spirit of compromise on all public issues and was 
known for his unbiassed and balancad attitude, 

Mr. Kelkar was associated with the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, in several capacities, ever since its inception 
in 19175, He was a member of the Regulating Council of the 
Institute continuously from 1918 to 1947, and served as its Chair- 
man from 1930 to 1942. He was elected a Vice-president of the 
Institute in 1942. He took keen interest in all the academic 
activities of this Institute, and, through his great influence and 
exceptional ability, promoted its cause in diverse ways. 
Mr. Kelkar took special interest in the Institute’s work on the 
Critica] Edition of the Mahabharata, which he wanted to see 
completed in his life-time. It is indeed unfortunate that he 
should have passed away too soon to see the end of this epoch- 
making work. 

The Institute is proud of its close connection with such a 
zealous patriot, versatile scholar, and an obliging friend, who, by 
his magnetic personality, has rendered distinguished services to 
the cause of learning in this country. 

K. N. Watve 


PRINCIPAL A. B. GAJENDRAGADKAR 


| 





Lt. Col Principal A, B. Gajendragadkar died suddenly of 
heart-failure on 8th November 1947, while out on his usual 
morning walk at Bombay. He had been enjoying sound health 
practically throughout his life and his unexpectedly sudden 
death came as a great shock to the large circle of his friends and 
students. 


Principal Gajendragadkar was born on October 1, 1892, in the 
celebrated Gajendragadkar family of Satara, noted for Sanskrit 
learning for a couple of centuries. He had a very brilliant 
University career. He topped the list of successful candidates at 
the B. A. and won a large number of scholarships, medals and 
other academic distinctions, for proficiency in Sanskrit and other 
subjects for study. In 1915, he joined the Bombay Educational 
Department as Lecturer in Sanskrit and was made Professor in 
1920, Since 1921, he served at the Elphinstone College till 1945, 
when he took leave preparatory to retirement, to join the newly 
started Siddhartha College at Bombay as Principal. He com- 
pleted his fifty-five years only last October, and so could enjoy 
his pension just for.a period of one month! 


Principal Gajendragadkar was a successful teacher; hia 
editions of Sakuntala, Venisarhhara, Harsacarita, Daśakumāra- 
carita, Rtusamhara, are regarded as standard ones, and they have 
been very popular with teachers and students alike. His edition 
of ‘ Kavyaprakasa ^ with very exhaustive notes can be said to be 
the last word on that well-known work on Alamkàra. He also 
had edited, in collaboration with the undersigned, Tarkabhasa, 
Tarkasamgraha, Arthasameraha, etc. He had planned to devote 
himself exclusively to the study of Puranas and Sanskrit 
philosophical literature, in the near future, but the cruel hand of 
Death has made all that now impossible ! 


Apart from his work as Sanskrit scholar, Principal Gajendra- 
gadkar had to his eredit other activities which made him even 
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more well-known in Bombay and Maharashtra. He joined the 
University Training Corps when it was established in 1921, and 
rose to the position of its Commandant in 1921. He retired from 
the U. O. T. C. last April He was very intimately connected 
with the Bombay Svastik League ( Voluutary Corps), and was 
the G. O. C. of that Corps. Government had also appointed him 
recently as Commandant of Bombay Home Guards, He was 
also connected with the Marathi Sahitya Parisad, Brahman 
Sabba and other public bodies in Bombay. 


He had been actively connected with the Bhandarkar Institute 
for more than 25 years (all along he had been & member of the 
Executive Board and other bodies), Deccan College Research 
Institute, Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), University of 
Bombay, Indian Women’s University, etc. 


Principal Gajendragadkar was catholic in his views, 
generous in disposition and a good host. He leaves behind him 
his wife, two grown-up sons and a daughter and two brothers 
well established in life, and a very large number of friends to 
mourn him. In his death, Bombay Province has undoubtedly 
lost a great Sanskrit scholar and public worker, and it would be 
difficult to fill in the void left by his sudden departure from thi 
world. May the Lord of Vaikuntha bless him with His grace! 


' R. D. Karmarkar 








Ishould like to add my humble voice to this eloquent 
tribute to the memory of Principal Gajendragadkar from a 
life-long friend and collaborator. Principal Gajendragadkar 
had been a Joint Editor of the Annals—morse than once— 
and, as his Colleague-Editor, I take this opportunity of 
putting on record the very valuable services rendered by 
him to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in his 
capacity of the Editor of the Annals. It issad to think that 
this will be the-last issue of the Annals to be published 
under his editership | . 

jns १ N, D, 
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MAHAM AHOPADHYAYA 
Dr. GAURISHANKAR HIRACHAND OJHA 


STE SA याप SEEN TERTIO ZG UN AR RD "EC D^ tanta TEND 





Sri Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha was born on the 15th 
September, 1863, at Rohera, a small village in the Sirohi State, 
He was sent to school at the age of six. Within forty days of his 
yajfiopavita ceremony he mastered all the forty chapters of the 
Yajurveda Samhita. Impressed by’ young Gaurishankar’s extra- 
ordinary intelligence, his father, though only a poor karma: 
kündin Brahman, sent him for further education to. Bombay 
where, besides continuing his Sanskrit and Prakrit studies, he 
passed the Matriculation examination from the Elphinstone 
High School, studied law for a while, and then coming into 
contact with the great scholar, Dr, Bhagwanlal Indraji, turned to 
hisl'fe-long avocation as a research worker in the twin and 
closely allied fields of Epigraphy and Rajput History. In 1887 
he entered the service of the Mewar Durbar, and toured the 
whole of the State in search of old coins, manuscripts and 
inscriptions. His collection of these antiquities, which still 
remains unrivalled in Rajputana,, is now housed in the Victoria 
Museum and Victoria Hall Museum, both of which owe their 
establishment to his energy and inspiration and of which he was 
for years the first Superintendent. In 1902, Lord Curzon decided 
to appoint him Superintendent of Central Museum for Rajputana. 
The scheme materialised in 1908 in the time of his successor, 
Lord Minto, and Sri Ojha held this post up to the time of his 
retirement from Government service. 


By 1914 Sri Ojha had become famous as a great historian. 
Titles and distinctions poured on him from all directions. The 
Government of India conferred on him the titles of Rai Bahadur 
and Mahamahopadhyays. He was made an Honorary D. Litt. by 
the Banaras Hindu University and Sahitya-vüchaspati by the 
Hind! Sahitya Sammelana which presented to him also a 
sumptuous commemoration volume edited by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
Dr. 8. K. Chatterji, Dr. Hiralal, Sri M. V. Kibe and Sri Harbilas 
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Sarda, He presided over its Bharatpur session and was elected 
President of the Ancient History and Archeology section both at 
the Baroda session of the Indian Oriental Conference and the 
Nadiad session of the Gujarat Sahitya Parishad. He was 
an Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
` Institute, and an Honorary Fellow of the Sadul Rajasthant 
Research Society. 


Dr. Ojha would have surely received much earlier recognition 
and would have been financially a gainer, had he not elected 
to write his books in Hindi. But he wished his words to reach 
the teeming millions of India who could not read a single word 
of English. In 1894 he published his “ Bharatiya Prüchina- 
lipimald ” at the extremely cheap price of Rs. 2/8/-. It was the 
first book of itg kind in the market. Buhler’s “ Indian Paleo- 
graphy" followed two years later. Sri Ojha’s book underwent 
almost complete trans-formation in its second edition in 1918, 
being supplemented with many additional plates and a very Jong 
and learned introduction. The book has now been out of stock 
for some years, the last copy being presented, with aszrvadas, to 
the writer of this sketch in the year 1938. He wrote also the 
History of Sirohi, History of Solankis, Vol. I, and History of 
Rathores, before embarking on his stupendous undertaking of 
writing a complete History of Rajputana. Besides his intro- 
ductory volume dealing with the early dynasties of the province 
he succeeded in giving us the histories of Udaipur, Dingarpur, 
Banswara, Pratapgarh, Bikaner and Jodhpur before ill-health 
compelled him to cry balt to his labours. A good deal of his 
material of Rajput history still remains unpublished and requires 
being carefully edited before being presented to the public in the 
way he would have liked. From 1920-1932 he edited the Nagar? 
Prachürég? Patrika, Of other books edited by him we might 
mention Ashoka ki Dharmalipiyan, Suleman Saudügar, Prüchino 
Mudra,  Kosoisava-smürakasangraha, | Prihvirajavijayamahaákavya, 
Karmachandravamésotkirtanakakavya, the Khyat of Muhnot Nainsi, 
and the Hindi translation of Tod's Rajasthan, which on account 
‘of its valuable notes is more useful even than the original as a 
source of Rajput history. In 1928 he delivered three lectures on 
‘the civilisation of India from 600-1200 A, D. which have been 
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published by the Hindustani Academy under the title, " Madhya- 
kalina Bharatiya Samsketi”. 

The articles he contributed to research journals, both Hindi 
and English, are too numerous to find a mention in this brief 
note. Suffice it to say that all that he wrote bears the mark of 
his deep erudition, mastery of the subject, and a judgement that 
marched on towards truth, casting aside equally the cobwebs of 
popular conceptions and trammels of new-fangled and ill- 
supported theories of modern writers, European as well as 
Indian. 


All who had the privilege of coming into contact with him 
were fascinated by his real love of learning, knowledge that was 
really envyclopaedic, and a memory which could have restored 
all the inscriptions of Rajputana, even if all the volumes of the 
Epigraphia Indica and Indian Antiquary were lost ot burnt, 
Students of history like myself received free every book that he 
published. His big library was always open to scholars, and he 
spared himself no pains to assist others in the elucidation of - 
knotty historical problems. 


The way in which we can now repay in some measure the 
guru-rna that we owe to him is by having historical research 
along the lines illuminated by this rsi-Itihdsa-Vydsa of Rajput 
History in whose pages we read not only of heroes, as brave as 
Bhima and Arjuna, and of rulers as liberal as Karna and as 
true to their words as Yudhisthira bui also of ministers.as bad 
as Sakuni and of the vices which have been largely responsible 
for the decline of Rajput power. 

Dasharatha Sharma 


ETT LAKSHMAN NARAYAN JOSHI 
SETS: IR ees 

, On the ist July 1947, passed away Mr.  Laksüman Narayat 
Joshi a distinguished scholar in Maharashtre, whose career is 
not much known to the youtger generation, Born in 1873 A. D, 
My, Joshi devoted himself assiduously to the study of the Sanskrit 
and the Mar&th! languages. 

His family settléd in Poona during the reign of Sawai 
Madhavrao. From his grand-father.-Mr. Lakshmanrao Joshi 
imbibed the lessons in Shastric learning and historical acumen. 
In Bájirào Il’s time his house was frequented by personages 
attached to the Peshwa. Consequently Lakshmanrao's grend- 
father knew the ins and outs of the Pant Pradhan, his family and 
Nani Phadnavis. Many traditions current in his family and 
other historical families in Poona are common and verify and 
supplement one another. These are carefully recorded by 
Lakshmanrao and would well repay ihe readers, if they are 
published. 

He was the author of the Gur&khi newspaper in 1901. For 
writing an article in it on the murder of Colonel Rand, he was 
prosecuted and sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
months, while yet a college-stndent. So he could not prosecute 
his studies. Later on he had to support himself and his family 
by writing text and othor books, including Dharmasindhu, novels 
-and books on diet, fruit, medicine and even boot-polish and 
sports. He was the author of more than 175,.suoh books. He 
trauslated the Rgveda in 82 metres end 10550 verses. He brought 
some pictures from Bajirao II's palace at Bithur ( Brahmavarta ), 
one of which is published by the Bharata Itihàsa Samshodhak 
Mandal. He took great interest in the history of the Maràthas. 
He, it is evident, was a versatile author. Of late his main ambi- 
tion wae to translate the Atharva Veda. He dealt with its 8 parts 
sucesssfully. This alone would testify to his sound scholarship, 
He had also made ita point to publish a life of the selfless 
patriot Khando Ballal Chitnis and was waiting for all the 
materials available. 

His funeral was attended by scholars and eulogistic speeches 
were delivered on the burial ground. 








Y. R. Gupte, 
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POLITICAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


ष्ट BETWEEN IRAN AND INDIA* 
BY 


J. M. UNVALA 


I. Prehistoric times,— Excavations carried out by the French 
archaeological Mission in Iran under the direction of Mr. J. de 
Morgan and Mr. फे. de Mecquenem at Susa in Khuzistan, south- 
west Iran, by Mr. R. D. Banerji and Sir John Marshal at 
Mohenjo-Daro in Sindh and at Harappa in the Punjab, and sounds 
ings made by Sir Aurel Stein in ancient mounds along the route 
taken by Alexander the Great at the time of his expedition from 
Tran into India in Afghanistan, Makran, Seistan and Fars have 
brought to light painted pottery, implements of copper, bronze 
and stone for the most part polished, and bronze and terra cotta 
seals, dating as far back as 3500 to 3000 B.C. All these objects, 
though coming from sites widely separated from one another, 
show such a homogeneous character as to suggest that the peoples 
enjoying this civilisation were closely connected with one 
another, if not ethnically, at any rate culturally and commer- 


* The following address forms the major part of my article on the same 
subject contributed to the Vikram Bimillenary Volume, and submitted in 
4944 to the Editoral Board. I am indebted to the Board for their kind 
permission to quote passages from the artiolé in extenso before the publica 
tion of the above volume. 
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cially. The singularly uniform civilisation of the Indus valley 
as disclosed by the Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa finds show the 
rich épanuissement of a civilisation similar to that of the earliest 
inhabitants of Susa, who have proved themselves master-potters 
by their delicate and richly decorated Susa I ware, and who were 
also conversant with metallurgic and textile arts, as can be 
judged from copper axes and copper mirrors, and from the 
impression of cloth, perhaps of linen, on a mirror, and who were 
familiar with polished stone implements, like axes, crushers, etc. 

The painted pottery, mostly red and black ware, and sherds 
found at Mohenjo-Daro, resemble those found at Jamdet Nasr 
in Sumer, corresponding to southern Mesopotamia, and at 
Tepe Mousian in the Pushte-Kuh Mountains, and in the 
environs of Susa in Iran, by their pate (clay), by the designs of 
their paintings and by their technique. 


The seals are flat, sometimes button-shaped, with a lateral 
hole for suspension, and more or less round. Those found at 
Mohenjo-Daro are generally square-shaped, while those from 
Susa are not seldom theriomorphio, representing lion, bull, ete. 
A few samples of theriomorphic seals have also been found at 
Mohenjo-Daro. It has been generally admitted that cylindrical 
seals came into vogue with the influence of Semitic culture in 
Sumer, Elam, and the Indus valley. It must, however, be noted 
that cylinder-seals of the pre-Sargonic period have also been 
found at Susa and Mohenjo-Daro. Five seals of the characteristic 
Indus pattern have been discovered in different sites in Elam and 
Mesopotamia. They are of the pre-Sargonic period and are not 
later than the third millennium B.C, Among them, a bone- 
cylinder -of . Susa II period, of the so-called “ bull and manger " 
type had been probably carved for an Indian settler. 


"Nearly all inscriptions found on Mohenjo-Daro seals are 
written in the so-called Proto-Indian script. They are generally 
short. This script, though peculiar to India, is more or less 
piotographic and has some affinity with other contemporaneous 
scripts of Westérn Asis, and the Near East, with that of the 
Proto-Elamite tablets found at Susa and Kashan, and with that 
of the tablet from Kish of the same period. Mr, Pran Nath who 
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has busied himself with the Indus script, is of opinion that the 
Indus culture. is of Aryan derivation and says “A critical 
` examination of Brahui has disclosed to me that it has nothing 
to do with the Dravidian languages”. Sir John Marshall 
considers, on the other hand, this Indus civilisation as revealed 
by the finds from Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa to be of Dravidian 
origin. As tothe language underlying these seal-inscriptions, 
Rev. Father Heras has declared it to be Proto-Dravidian, 


In this connection mention must be made of an inscription 
written on a lime-stone boulder, 13 cm. X 21 om., in an unknown 
language and characters. It was discovered at Susa in 1934, 
It was found in a layer dated between 3500 and 3000 B. C., in the 
big north-west trench opened by Mr. de Morgan on the 
Acropolis, Thus it is nearly contemporaneous with the Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa inscriptions. Remarkable is the fact that 
this inscription from Susa is written in a metallic ink with & 
reed kalam, rather ina cursive style, although a few Svastikas, 
Ankhs and & familiar Proto-Elamite sign are found written 
separately. Judging from the final flourishes of some characters, 
we can say with some certainty that the inscription runs from 
right to left, some lines even from left to right, although it can 
never be maintained that it is boustrophedon like those on 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa seals. 


The trade of the Indus valley in this far remote period, fourth 
millennium B. C., appears to have extended far and wide in all 
directions, as is proved by the use of foreign raw materials by 
the people inhabiting it. Among these raw materials, the follow- 
ing are worth noting as they are imported from Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, or Iran: “lead from the silver mines of Afghanistan 
or Iran, copper from Baluchistan or Iran, lapis lazult from 
Badakhshan in North Afghanistan, turquoise from Khorasan or 
Seistan, jadeite from the Pamirs, Eastern Turkistan or Tibet, 
probably over Afghanistan, bitumen, which was very much used 
in ancient times as mortar in constructions in Mesopotamia, Iran 
and the Indus valley, came from the Mari hills or Sanni in 
Baluchistan, but it might have also come by water from 
Hormuz and other islands in the Persian Gulf”, 
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The pre~Aryan culture of the Indus valley resembles that of 
Susa II period of Elam and Mesopotamia and that of the prehis- 
toric culture of Sumer. It is true that the imposing remains of 
briek-built houses with public baths and elaborate drainage 
system of the ancient pre~Aryan city discovered on the site of 
Mohenjo-Daro have nothing to rival in ancient Sumer and Elam, 
But the solidity of structures was essential in a country. with 
high rain-fa'ls as in India. 

What conoeins burial customs, complete and fractional burials, 
i, ७, burial after previous desiccation, of the bones after the dead 
body has been destroyed either by birds or beasts of prey are 
recorded for Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, the latter forms 
rather the rule, whereas at Tepe Mousian in the Pushte-Kuh, 
where both forms of burial are noted, the fractional burial 
is rather exceptionally resorted to. Food and drink for the dead 
were placed in vessels in or near the funeral urn or sarcophagus 
or neat the dead body. 

The culture of the Indus valley is Proto-Dravidian and deci- 
dedly pre-Aryan. This is proved further by the religion of the 
Proto-Dravidians. We find therein the cult of the Mother- 
Goddess, and of Siva and his consort Sakti. The cult of the 
Mother-Goddess was, in its origin, Asianie and non-Aryan. We 
find it in Elam, Sumer, Anatolia ànd Phoenicia. The images of 
this goddess which have been discovered at Mohenjo-Daro are 
strikingly similar to those from Susa, Ur and Kish. Moreover, 
we find therein phallic and yont cult which seems to be typically 
Indian, i. e. Dravidian, although it is connected with the myth 
of the creative forces, common to Asianic peoples. Tree-worship, 
originally the worship of the tree of life, has also its parallel in 
Mesopotamia and Elam, as the famous bas-relief in brick with 
Elamite inscriptions of about the eleventh century B. C. shows. 
It depicts Enkidu, the man-bull, worshipping the sacred tree; ha 
becomes in later Iranian myth Gopatshah. Again, the worship 
of theriomorphic gods is non-~Aryan. We find it among the 
Hittites of Anatolia ( Iasilikaya ) and the Kassites of the Zagros 
range. There fhe gods are mounted on their animal-attributes ; 
the latter are comparable to the vühanas of the Indian deities. 
The theriomorphic gods of Mohenjo-Daro have horns of the 
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bison on their heads, These horns area symbol of divinity in 
Mesopotamian iconography. It is to be noted that the roofs of 
the gopurams of Southern India ~ Dravidistan only ~ are decorated ` 
with bull's horns, reminiscent of the Mohenjo-Daro-Mesopota- 
mian tradition, They are absolutely absent in Hindustan. 


IL Proto-historic times.— The culture as gleaned from the 
Vedas, the sacred books of the Hindus is Aryan, It is similar 
to the culture of the early Avestan people, residing in Hastern 
Tran. The society was founded on the patriarchal system, in 
which the right of heritage was bestowed by the father on the 
son, It is well known that the modern Dravids of Southern India 
follow the matriarchal system, wherein the right of heritage goes 
not to the son, but to the daughter and her son from the mother, 
It was probably the system on which the society was based in 
the Indus valley in the proto-historic times, although we have 
no record about it in the finds from Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 
But we read that the kings of Sumer used to lay great stress on 
their maternal lineage, and that the matriarchal system was 
prevalent in Elam throughout its whole history. Nephews had 
succeeded their uncles on the throne in Madaktu and in Susa, 


The coming of the Vedic Aryans to India must be placed 
decidedly later than the fourth millennium B. C. and after the 
disappearance of the Indus valley civilisation. Whether they are 
the cause of this disappearance, we cannot say definitely, but 
itis highly probable. The invasion of India by the Aryans must 
have taken the well-known routes of all later invasions, viz. 
Baluchistan on the west,and Afghanistan on the north-west, 
most probably the latter route. 


The Aryans were a branch of the people speaking the 
hypothetical primitive language, called Indo-Germanic, The 
original habitat of this people was in the Carpathian regions, 
corresponding to modern Hungary, Austria and Bohemia. We 
have no historical record of the earliest movements of the Aryans 
who occupied the Iranian plateau and finally passed into 
Northern India. The cuneiform tablets written in the Akkadian 
language, discovered by Dr. Hugo Winckler at Boghaz-Kói in 
1906-1907, mention a treaty of peace between Shubbiluliumma, 
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king of the Hittites, and Mattiwaza, king of the Mitannis, signed 
in about the first quarter of the fourteenth century B. C, in 
‘which the contracting parties take as witnesses several national 
deities, among whom Mitrasil, Arunasil, Indar and Nastyanns 
are mentioned. Again, the names of the ruling princes of the 
Mitannis occurring in these and in the contemporaneous 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets like Mattiwaza, Tusratta, and others are 
Aryan. They suggest that at least the ruling aristocracy of the 
Mitanni people was of the Aryan stock, Similar is also the case 
of the Kossaeans or the Kassites who ruled in Babylon from 
about 1746 to 1180 B. C, and who were subjected to princes of the 
Aryan descent, as their own names and those of their deities, 
Bagas, Suryas and Marytas show. These considerations have led 
Johannes Hertel and some other savants to place the composition 
of the Vedas and the Gathas of Zarathushtra, much later than the 
fourteenth century B. C. This can be considered as an 
argumentum ex silencio, as it might be presumed that we have in 
the Boghaz-Kói tablets the last historical mention of an Aryan 
tribe domiciled in Asia Minor and that long before 1400 B. 0, 
earlier waves of the Aryan people might have passed over this 
country and penetrated much further to the east and even into 
Iran and India. 


From what precedes it can be safely inferred that in the 
fourteenth century B. C. tribes of the Aryan stock held sway and 
excercised influence over Northern Anatolia, Mesopotamia and 
Media, in the two latter countries even upto, the end of the 
twelfth century, B. C, and that they penetrated in later times 
further eastwards and northwards “ mainly confining themselves 
to the territories south of the Oxus, but occasionally occupying 
lands between that river and the Jaxartes ". 


If we examine the traditions of the Iranians and the Indians 
concerning their immigrations into Iran and India, as they are 
preserved in the Avesta and the Rgveda, we get an idea of the 
continuous shifting of their habitats from &n original home upto 
their final settlement in these countries, The Vandidad (I. 3) 
speaks of Airyana Vaeja, the ancestral land of the Aryans, as 
the first land created by Ahura Mazda. It was thrice widened 
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by Yima, the counterpart of the Vedic Yama, owing to the 
increase in population. Finally, against the calamity of oncom- 
ing harsh winter, Yima organised a successful migration to 
the hospitable south. Itis not possible to draw a definite con- 
clusion from the Rgveda as to the route by which the Vedic 
Indians entered India, They might have taken the route 
of the western passes of the Hindukush and proceeded then to 
the east through the Panjab. The Vandidād, ch. I, enumerates 
* sixteen good places created by Ahura Mazda, ranging between 
Airyana Vaeja (the Syr-Amu Daria Doab) in the north and 
Hapta Hindu or the Sapta Sindhu, the land of the seven ( later 
five) rivers, the Panjab ". But Dr. Dhalla has already warned 
us of the error in taking these places as successive stages of the 
Aryan migration. 

Of all the peoples of the Indo-Germanic stock, the ancestors 
of the Iranians and the Indians lived longest and closest together 
in eastern Iran, They had, therefore, the closest social and 
cultural traditions, Both have founded their society on the 
patriarchal system. The position of women is in no way lower. 
Good and cultivated women are highly praised in the Avesta, 
According to the Gathas, the people were divided into three 
classes, viz. zvaetu, airyaman, and verezena, corresponding to 
üthravan, rathaestar, and vastryo fshuyant of the later Avesta, where- 
as in the Vedic times the brühmana, rajanyo, and vaiéya were 
considered the only representatives of the three divisions of the 
tribe, The fourth class hutoxsh is neither mentioned in the Yasna 
nor in the Vandidid, Similarly, the Sidra class has been 
introduced later in the Hindu social system. Both the Indians 
and Iranians were agriculturists ; they led a settled life and were 
adverse to nomadio habits. 

As regards the religion of the early Aryans, the Avesta has 
preserved some relics of the common worship and the common 
legends of the two sister peoples. Its religion was polytheistic, 
especially worship of the elements of nature and the natural 
phenomena, such asthe aurora, and of the Sun, the Moon and 
the stars, over which a god or goddess presided. Another deity 
who enjoyed common worship was Soma, the god who presided 
over the plant and the juice extracted from it, the nectar 
of the gods, Mithra, Airyaman, Haoma (Soma ), Verethaghna 
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( Vrtrahan ), Vayu and Usas enjoyed common worship Among 
those who propitiated Haoma (Soma), three personages are 
Indo-Iranian, viz. Vivahvant ( Vivasvat), Athwya ( Aptya ), and 
Thrita ( Trita). After the religious schism among the Aryans, 
the Indian deities were, as it were dethroned and spoken of as 
demons. e, 8. the Vedic gods, Indra, Sharva, and Nasatyas. 
Similar phenomenon is also noticeable in the Vedic literature, 
‘Ahura ( Asura), originally used in a good sense, becomes in 
later literature a demon. A reminiscence of this we have in 
ahurüongho ( asurasas ) ** lords, deities”, corresponding to devasas 
( daevaongho ) " the shining ones; gods”, 

Various dates have been suggested by scholars for the Gathas 
of Zarathushtra and the Rgveda. Much useful information, can, 
however, be obtained from a careful study of the astronomical 
data which might be gathered from the Avesta and the Rgveda. 
In the Presidential Address delivered in the Iranian section of 
the XIIth Session of the All India Oriental Conference held at 
Benaras in 1943, I have suggested that on archaeological 
grounds the date of the Gathas of Zarathushtra can be tentative- 
ly placed as early as the fourteenth century B. C. and that of 
the latter Avesta perhaps not later than the beginning of the 
first millennium B. C.,i.e. in the iron age. Sir John Marshall 
says "Literary evidence from the Vedas seem to indicate that 
iron was introduced in the north-west of India during the second 
millennium B. C. It was about the same time too that it came 
‘into general use in Mesopotamia, and it is probable enough that 
the knowledge not only of this metal but of copper also in a 
previous age was acquired from that region ”, As regards Iran, 
we know from excavations made at Kashan, at Nehavend and in 
Luristan that iron weapons, like poniards, lance~heads and 
arrow-heads, were found in graves which could be dated as early 
as the fourteenth ~ thirteenth century B. C., whereas at Susa in 
Elam, iron made its first appearance still later in about the 
beginning of the firet millennium B. C. 

TIL. Achaemenian period.—* Eduard Meyer says that since 
early times the dividing line between Iranian and Indian is 





— 


* 7. * In the Hird and IV TIIrd and IVth Sections of this address, I have given excerpts 
from Ch. XIV and Ch. XVII of the Cambridge History of India, vol I, 
"London 1922. 
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drawn by the Hindukush and the Soliman Mountains of the 

Indus district. The valley of the Kabul ( Cophen) is already 
न occupied by Indian tribes, especially the Gandarians and the 
Satagydae (AP, Thatagu) there resident were presumably of the 
Indian stock. Harakhvaiti (Skr. Sarasvat?), the region of 
Arachosia, mentioned in the Vandidad, ch. T, as the tenth best 
land was an Indian land. There is no doubt that the Indians 
and Iranians had come into close contact on these border lands. 
The Achsemenian inscriptions mention the tribe of the Parsa, 
the Parsuas with whom the Assyrians had come into contact. 
They inhabited a district in the Zagros range south of Lake 
Urumia. They are perhaps mentioned as Parshavas in the 
Rgveda (X. 33, 2), Similarly, other Iranian tribes of the 
Parthians and the Bactrians are mentioned as Parthavas in Rev. 
VI 27. 8 and as Balhikas in the Atharva Veda, V, 22, 5, 7, 9. Tt 
seems that prior to the Achaemenian Empire, the Iranian 
influence was an important factor in modifying control over 
the northern part of India. Still, this influence had not extended 
beyond the limit of the Indus. It is generally accepted by 
Iranists that the bulk of the Avosta, at least in the form in 
which it is preserved is pre~Achaemenian. There are in it 
several references to India, India, especially Northern India, ia 
mentioned as Hapta Hindu, the region of the seven rivers in 
Vandidad, I. 18. It is the same as Sapta Sindhavah of Rev. VII. 
24-97. Jackson quotes another passage, Yasht VIII. 32, where 
the Us-Hindva Mountain, literally “ beyond or above India” is 
mentioned. Geldner takes it to be Hindu Kush. Again, Harakh- 
vaiti ( Arachosia), AP. Hara( h )wati was known, according to 
Taidor of Charax, in Parthian times, first century of the Christian 
era, as “ White India”. Apart from these references in the 
Avesta to the contact of Iran with India, Iran formed prior to 
the seventh century B. C, and for many centuries afterwards a 
bridge between India and Babylon for commerce between these 
countries which certainly passed through the Persian Gulf, 


Now, we know from unquestioned classical sources that the 
conquest of Cyrus the Great (558-528 B. 0. ), king of Anshan 
and Persis, brought the Achaemenian Empire more or less in 
contact with India. Again, Xenophon in Cyropaedia (T. 1. 4) 

3 [Annals B. O, R. L ] l 
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declares that Cyrus brought under his rule the Bactrisns and 
Indians, and that he describes an embassy sent to Cyrus by an 
Indian king ( VI. 2.1-11). It seems that during the short reign 
of Cambyses (528-521 B. C.) the Achaemenians held the 
territories bordering on India, as Darius I (521-485 B. C.) 
immediately on assuming sovereignty laid claim to them, The 
Indian realm formed the twentieth satrapy. It was the richest 
province of his Asiatic possessions, and paid an immense tribute. 
Herodotus (IV. 44) mentions a naval expedition under Scylax 
the Carian to explore the Indus from its upper course down to 
the sea. This shows that Darius held sway over the whole of 
the Indian region. It must be noted that the inscription of 
Bahistan, dated between 520 and 518 B. C., do not mention India. 
It is mentioned as Mindu in the Persepolis inscription, dated 
between 518 and 515 B. C., and then in the tomb-inscription of 
Naqshe-Rustam, dated 515 B. C. The new inscription on gold 
&nd silver plates from Hamadan and Persepolis, discovered in 
1925 and 1936 respeotively, gives the limits of the empire of 
Darius in these words: “ From the Sakas who are living beyond 
Sogdia upto Kusha (Ethiopia), from India upto Lydia", The 
trang-Sogdian Sakas were perhaps the Saka Tigra —khauda, i. e. 
the Sakas wearing pointed helmets. The date of this inscription 
cannot be earlier than 515 B. C, when the Naqshe-Rustam 
inscription was engraved. India is mentioned as one of the 
limits of the Achaemenian Empire in the apocryphal Greek 
version of the Book of Esdra, where the phrase “from India even 
upto Ethiopia" occurs instead of ''from India upto Lydia” of 
the new inscription of Hamadan and Persepolis. 1t seems that 
the Indian satrapy was held by the Achaemenids even upto the 
collapse of the empire, as Xerxes employed against the Greeks 
Indian contingents of infantry and cavalry, and as Darius III 
Codomanus could summon Indian troops at Arbela in 330 B, C. 
Herodotus says that the Indians were clad in cotton garments 
and armed with the bows of cane tipped with iron, and that they 
were commanded by Pharnazathres, son of Artapates. The 
cavalry had the same weapons, but they brought riding horses 


&nd chariots drawn by horses and wild asses, 
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As regards commercial relation between Iran and India during 
the Achaemenian period, we have very few records. The finds 
of gold Darics in India are rare, while those of silver shekels with 
Iranian countermarks are frequent, The most important docu- 
ment for cultural and commercial relations of Iran of the time of 
Darius I with the provinces of his vast empire is the so-called 

'éharter of the building of his palace in Susa, found in several 
fragmentary copies in the three principal languages of the 
empire, inscribed on elay-tablets and  stone-slabs. The part 
‘played by the subject-races of the empire and the contributions 
in men and materials offered by them to the building of his 
palace has been described at length in this inscription. - It says, 
among others, “ mosaic elements (of the palace) were executed 
with precious stones, like lapis lazuli and serpentine of Sogdia and 
the haematite of Chorasmia and withivory of Ethiopia and India 
and Arachosia”. This palace was built approximately in 
517/516 5. C. 

. Dr. Spooner who had carried out excavations at Pataliputra in 

‘ancient Magadha, the capital of the Maurya Empire, had launch- 
éd & novel but interesting theory about “a Zoroastrian period 
of Indian History " in JRAS, 1915. The late Mr. 8, K. Hodivala 
has refuted the arguments of Dr. Spooner advanced in support 
of this theory in Parsis of Ancient India, Bombay 1920, with 
references from the ancient Indian literature and history. Mr. 
Hodivala has expressed the indebtedness to Dr. Spooner on be- 
half of the Zoroastrians for bringing into prominence the follow- 
ing facts: “a few centuries before Christ, the Persians fought in 
India for their Maurya masters, that their masses lived as subject 
races in Northern India long before the Arab conquest of Iran, 

‘that their leaders were chiefs and even petty rajas, and that their 
masons had probably a hand in the creation of the Maurya 
palaces after the style of the Persepolitan halls”. There is no 
doubt that the monuments which’ can be assigned to the Maurya 
epoch ( 321-184 B, C. ) and to the age succeeding it with relative 
certainty are fow. Among them the notable ones are “ a series 
of isolated columns erected "by Asoka at various spots in 

‘Northern indie, ihe remains of a pillared hall at Patna, and & 
group of rook-cut shrines in the Barabar Hills in Behar.” In 
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the construction of these monuments the Achaemenian influence 
is quite evident. The columns called dats are unfluted shafts, 
40 to 50 feet high with bell-shaped capitals, surmounted by an 
abacus with a crowning figure in the round, mostly a lion, some- 
times groups of lions back to back. They have that brilliant 
polish, so characteristic of the Achaemenian architecture. The 
-campaniform capitals are a copy of similar bases of columns. 
There is no doubt that the pillared hall is a replica of those halls 
of Persepolis and Susa, and perhaps the palace of whioh it formed 
a part must have been built on the Persepolitan model. The 
rock-eut shrines must have been inspired by the rock-eut tombs 
of Nagshe-Rustam. ४ 

IV. Seleucid, Graeco-Bactrian, Saka and Parthian periods.— 
The battle of Gaugamela near Arbela in 331 B. C, sealed the fate 
of Darius Codomanus and also that of the Achaemenian Empire. 
Alexander the Great after subduing the Iranian plateau and the 
eastern dependencies of Iran invaded the valley of the Indus and 
advanced as far as the Hyphasis( Beas), From here he -had to 
retreat to Iran in 326 B. C. owing to troubles with his army. 
Before his death in 323 B.C., he had subdued many Indian princes, 
like the Raja of Takshashila ( Taxila) and Porus ( Pauruva ). 
In the army of Alexander which poured into the Indus vailey,there 
were among Macedonians, Thracians and Greeks, also men of 
many nations, the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, and even the 
Iranians. The latter served as cavalrymen. 

It seems that at the time of his invasion of India in 305 B. C., 
Seleucus Nicator, to whose lot Babylon and the eastern 
countries had fallen, had to come to terms with Chandragupta 
Maurya ( Sandrocottos of the Greeks), the powerful ruler of 
Pataliputra who held the whole of Northern India, because the 
satraps who were in charge of the Indian provinces had found 
their position untenable. Megasthenes was atationed as envoy of 
Seleucus at Pataliputre. His work on India has enriched our 
knowledge of Mauryan India. Commerce between the two empires 
thrived as can be judged from coins found in Central Asia, The 
route along which Indian goods travelled to Europe was by way 
of the Caspian Sea and the Black Ses, in which the Oxus ( Amu 
Daria ) formed an important link ( Strabo, XI. 509 ), 
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After the death of Asoka in about 236 B.C., the Maurya 
Empire and its power seem to have declined speedily. Taking 
advantage of this situation, Antiochus III led an expedition 
into India. He crossed the Hindukush and marched down the 
Kabul valley, where he subdued an Indian prince named Subhaga- 
sena (Sophagasenos ), Before this event, in the reign of 
Antiochus IJ, Bactria had proclaimed itself independent under 
Diodotus, and in 246 B. 0, the Parthians under Arsaces had 
thrown off the Seleucid yoke, The Bactrian conquest of India 
began in the reign of Euthydemus early in the second century 
B. C. and was carried out by Demetrius and other princes of his 
family, especially Apollodotus I and Menander, who is called 
Milinda in the Pali literature. Eucratides wrested from the 
house of Euthydemus the Kabul valley and a portion of the terri- 
tory of north-west India. But he was deprived of his conquest 
by Mithridates I of Parthia before 162 B, C. With his son and 
successor Heliocles, the Greek power in Bactria was brought to 
an end by the Saka invasion, The princes of the house of Eucra- 
tides continued to rule in Taxila aud the upper Kabul valley upto 
about 25 B. ©. 1twas at the end of the reign Hermaios that 
the latter valley was conquered by Pahlava (Parthian) king 
Spalirises, the brother of Vonones.. 


The Sakas or Scythians who invaded the Panjab had their 
earlier settlements in the Indus valley. In the time of Mithri- 
dates II (123-88 8, C. ), the Parthian suzereinty over Seistan and 
Kandahar, where the Scythian vassals held sway, was confirmed, 
According to E, J. Rapson, "In these subordinate, governments, 
the Parthians and the Scythians were so closely associated that 
it is not possible to distinguish between them; the same family 
includes both Parthian and Scythian names, It is therefore little 
more than a convenient nomenclature which labels the princes 
of the family of Maues, who invaded the Lower Indus valley as 
Sakas, and those of the family of Vonones who ruled over 
Drangiins (Seistan) and Arachosia (Kandahar) as “Pahlavas, 
-The relation between Maues and Vonones is uncertain, but it is 
clear that their families were associated in a Jater generation” 
(Cambridge History of India, p. 568). From coin-evidence it 
seems that after the reign of Mithridates II these vassal - states 
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show “the association not between Parthia and Eastern Iran, 
but between Iran and North-West India. In fact, all through- 
out the period of Saka and Pahlava rule (75 B, C, to 50 A, D.) 
the countries ४० the west and east of the Indus were governed by 
members of the same royal house. There were normally three 
contemporary rulers of royal rank -a King of Kings associated - 
with some junior member of his family in Iran, and & King of 
Kingsin India; and the subordinate ruler in Iran usually 
became in due course King of Kings in India" (ibid. p. 568-569 ). 


It is interesting to note that Azes I has been hypothetically 
considered by Rapson as the actual founder of the Vikrama era 
and that Gondophares, the Parthian viceroy of Arachosia and 
suzerain of India was the protector of St. Thomas, 


In the middle of the first century A. D., when Gondopheres 
and his son Pakores were reigning in Arachosia, the Kushans, a 
tribe of the Yü-Chi, who had settled in Bactria for abouts 
hundred years, under their leader Kujala Kadphises invaded the 
: Kabul valley and Arachosia. But it seems that the Pahlava ` 
princes continued to rule upto the end of the first century A. D. 
in the country of the Lower Indus as vassals of the Kushatis, 
“Tt was from this country, too, and under the leadership of Saka 
and Pahlava satraps that the Kushan power was extended to 
Western India; and in this manner were laid the foundations 
of the kingdom of the Kshatrapas of Surashtra and Malwa, the 
* Western Kshatrapas ” who are known in the later Indian 
literature and inscriptions as Sakas.” This kingdom lasted 
from about the beginning of the second century to the end of the 
fourth, when it was conquered by. the Guptas. The dates which 
appear on the coins and inscriptions of its princes are all in the 

.ers which starts from the beginning of Kanishka’s reign in 78 
A. D... In eonsequence ofits long use by the Saka princes of 
Western India that the era hecame generally known as the Shaka 
era”, ( Cambridge History of India, p. 585 ). 

Another branch of the Parthians cr Pahlavas worked their 
way gradually from the north down to Malbar and the Goro- 
mandal coast. They were first heard of in the sesond century 
A D. as the ruling raco of the Pallavas. It seems from tho 
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names of their kings, the first of whom was Shivaskandavarman, 
about 150 A. D,, that they had adopted the Hindu faith, especially 
Shaivaism, long before their rise to power. Their capital was 
Kanchi, modern Conjeeveram near Madras. Their power was 
spread as far as the Kitsna. Towards the end of the tenth 
century A. D. the power of the Pallavas was destroyed by the 
Chola king Rajarija the Great ( Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIth . 
ed., vol. XIV, p. 400). 


It was with the invasion of Alexandar and the subsequent 
Seleucid domination that Hellenism penetrated into Iran. There 
were in Parthia, Bactria and Arachosia, Greek cities and colonies, 
founded by Alexander, Antiochus, and the Bactrian kings 
Euthydemus and Eukratides, which exercised their cultural 
influence over indigenous populations. The art which developed 
there was either purely Hellenic or often somewhat influenced 
by the native art. In the latter case, it was called Hellenistic, 
It was from Bactria that Hellenism penetrated into India, as we 
see it expressed in the live forms of the Sarnath capital, The 
Hellenic influence is rather pronounced on early Indian coins. 
The earliest coins, current during the Maurya period, were 
commonly called punch-marked. They are more or less irregular 
in shape with one or more symbols indiscriminately stamped on 
their surface. But coins of the Athenian owl-type and those 
specially struck for circulation in North-West India by Seleucus 
land Antiochus I must have been current, The coin of Sophites 
(Subhüti) who was ruling the Panjab at the close of the fourth 
century B. C. is purely Greek in style and has been copied from 
a coin of Seleucus Nicator. The Indian native states which 
rose to power in the Gangetic valley after the fall of the Maurya 
Empire had struck coins of the square or the Indian and round or 
the Greek type. In motifs of the obverse and the reverse also the 
Indian and Greek influences are visible. The coins of the Greek 
kings of Bactria, which are contemporaneous with the early 
Parthian coinage are really artistic. "From the time of 
Demetrius, the coins of Bactria became bilingual, the legends 
being in Greek and Pali, the latter in the Kharoshti script. 
Similar is the case of tho coins of the Saka and Pahlava princes 
of the Panjab, The decadence in art, certainly due to Indian 
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influence, is visible therein. The square coins of the Bactrian 
and Pahlava rulers are imitations of the Indian coinage. 


Arsacid coins, especially of copper, are important for the 
study of the religion of the Parthians. That they practised 
ecclectism in religion is wellknown. They were Zoroastrians, 
although not so staunch as the Sassanians. They identified 
Zoroastrian deities with the Greek ones, e. g. Mithra the Sun- 
god with Apollo, and figured them on their coins as reverse- 
motifs, The Pahlava kings, who were kinsmen of the Arsacids, 
must have also practised the same type of ecclectism. The Saka 
or Indo-Scythian rulers, Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, 
who were Buddhists, had also venerated deities of other religions 
or perhaps were tolerant fowards them, as we find on their coins 
representations of Zoroastrian deities, like Mithra, Mah, Tishtrya 
(Tir) and Shahrevar, of Greek ones like Helios, Selene and 
Serapis, and even of Buddha, Skanda Kumara and Vishakha. 


The so-called Gandhara school of art, which was the result 
of the fusion of the Hellenic and Indian art, sprang up during 
the supremacy of the Scytho-Parthian period. The majority of 
the sculptures and terra cottas, mostly representing Buddha, are, 
however, of the Kushana period. Excavations of the French 
Archaeological Mission of Afghanistan carried out by Mr. A. 
Foucher and Mr. J. Hackin, have brought to light many interest- 
ing pieces in stone and terra cotta of the Gandhara art, The 
terra cotta figurines and plaquettes found at Susa in the strata 
pertaining to the Parthian and early Sassanian periods reminds 
us of certain specimens discovered at Taxila. ( Cambridge History 
of India, pl. XXXI, fig. 84 and pl. XXXII, fig. 86). Tt is interest- 
ing to note that an anthropoid sarcophagus of red terra cotta of 
the Madras Museum, whose age is marked as uncertain, must 
have appertained to the early Pallava period, perhaps to a period 
before they adopted Hinduism. Similar sarcophagi have been 
discovered at Susa in the Parthian and early Sassanian strata 
of the ruins of this anciént city. . 

Another important fact which emerges from the study of the 


history of Ancient India of the centuries following the invasion 
of Alexander is that the invaders of India, like the Greeks, .the 
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Sakas, the Pahlavas and the Pallavas, who ruled for centuries in 
Indis, were finally conquered by the all absorbing and assimilat- 
ing power of Hinduism, and that although they guarded to a 
certain extent their original identity, the Indian legislators like 
Manu were af a loss to explain their castes. Sometimes they 
are-said to have belonged to the degraded Ksatriyas ( Manusmrti, 
X, 43, 44; ef. S. K. Hodivala, Parsis of Ancient India, p. 30 ). 


V. Sassanian period.— After gaining the decisive victory 
over Artabanus V of Parthia and after his death in 224 A, D, 
Ardashir V of Persis and I of the Sassanian dynasty ( 226-241 
A: D.) marched against Seistan. According to Tabari, the 


Kushanshah and the kings of Turin and Makuràn sent envoys to 


declare their allegiance to Ardashir. About these events Prof. 
Herzfeld writes as follows: ‘ From the Indian point of view, 
we find that the very year of Ardashir’s rise, saw the decay, if 
not the collapse of the Kushan and Andbra powers, and it is 
reasonable to bring these changes in India into connection with 
these happenings in Iran at the same epoch”. ( Paikuli. Monu» 
ment and Inscription of the Early History of the Sassanian Empire. 
Berlin 1924, p. 39). The above statement of Tabarl, based on 


tradition, has been supported by a silver drachm of Peroz, son of 
Ardashir, with the legend Pérdz vazurk kushanshah, i. e. " Pérdz, 
the great king of the Kushàns", The Paikuli inscription men- 
tions rulers of a large number of provinces and feudal princes,: 
like the Saka Kshatrapas from remote parts of India, among 
whom was the prince of Avanti, who were formerly retainers of 
‘Varharan III in his struggle against Narse, but who after the 
latter’s victory come to pay him homage as king of kings. 
‘Another inscription discovered at Naqshe-Rustam, on the east 
wall of the monument called Kaabe-Zardusht, by Dr. Erich 
Schmidt in 1936, dated in the reign of Shahpur I, seems to be of 
political importance. If mentions among other feudatory 
princes Narse Sakanshah, Ardashir Malawishah, perhaps king of 
Malwa. “In the time of Varharan II (in 284 A. D.) the 
Sassanian Empire actually. comprised among other possessions in 
the east, the lands at the middle course of the Indus and its 
mouths, Kacch, Kathiawad, Malwa and the adjoining hinterlands 
3 [{ Annals, B. Q. R. I. |. 
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of these countries. The only exception was the Kabul valley and 
the Panjab which continued to remain in the possession of the 
later Kushans.”. ( Paikuli, pp. 37-38 and 43 ). : 

There must have been during the whole of Sassanian period 
close commercial and cultural relations between Iran and India, 
especially with the rulers of western India. According to Tabari 


and Magudi, Varharan V (420—438 A. D, ), famous as Behram Gor, 
went incognito to the court of the King of Kanoj He won by 
his bravery the affections of the king who gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and ceded to him Makran and Sind. On his way 
back to Iran, he came upon “ Iranian traders who were bold in 
travelling by land and by ses”, as Firdaus! relates. It is also 
related that Behram Gor was very fond of music, and that he 
ordered a whole tribe of musicians from India, They are called 
Zuts ( Jats) by Hamza and Lurs by Firdausi. These friendly rela- 
tions seem to have been maintained by succeeding rulers of Iran. 
“We read in the Pahlavi treatise on the game of chess that it was 
sent by an Indian king for its interpretation to the court of 
Chosroes I Anàshiravón.  Buzorgmihr, minister of Chosroes 
explained it from the standpoint of military strategy and sent ' 
as a couuter-problem the game of trick-track, called in Pahlavi 
Név-Ardashir and in Persian Nardashir‘or Nard to the Indian 
court, where nobody could solve its inner meaning and the 
Indian king had to pay tribute to Chosroes in accordance with 
‘a previous condition.. It was also in the reign of Chosroes 
` _AnishIravon that the physician Barzde was sent to India for 
obtaining a copy of the Panchatantra, which he got translated 
into Pahlavi ( Hodivala, ibid. p. 23). It was also in Indis that 
the origin of the Arabian Nights is to be sought. Tabari men- 


tions that Chosroes II (590-627 A. D.) received an embassy of 
Pulikesin II in 625 A. D. and a return embassy was sent from Iran 
which was received with due honour at the Indian court, The 
latter event is supposed to have formed the subject of an 
Ajanta fresco, As regards art, the so-called Gadhaiya coins, so 
numerous in Kathiawar and Malwa, are a debased imitation of 
‘the coins of the Hephthalites or the White Huns. The latter had 
“some under the influence of the Sassanians as early as in the 
fifth century A. D., as can be judged from their coins. Again, the 
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Sassanian influence on Indian art, especially on that of north- 
west India and the Kabul valley has been noticed by Mr. A. 
Foucher in some sculptures and fresques, pertaining to Buddhist 
.oaves and monasteries at Bamian, north-west of Kabul. The 
Sassanians had come, like their predecessors the Parthians, under 
the influence of the Hellenistic art, as is proved by archaeo- 
logical finds, made in Iran and especially in the ruins of Susa, 
and by the treatment of the motifs of a great number of 
: Sassanian seals. The traces of Hellenistic art are evident on 
ancient intaglios found in North-West India. Some of them 
are surely works of Greek artists. A hand in the wtarkamudra, 
the familiar gestures of Buddha preaching and a female figure 
standing in a garlanded doorway are oft repeated motifs on 
Sassanian seals. They are certainly borrowed from Indian art. 


VI Post-Sassanian period.— After the downfall of the Sassa- 
nian Empire, first the Umaiyyad and then the ‘Abbasid Khalifs 
ruled over Iran from Damascus and Bagdad. Muhammad ibn 
Qasim conquered Khorasan in 30 A. H,, and later Sind, hut the 
Arabs were driven out from this province in 750 A.D. After a 
lapse of one hundred and fifty years, India suffered from 
another invasion. Sultan Mahmid, of Ghazni, who had 
subdued Khorasan and a great part of Afghanistan, invaded the 
Panjab immediately on his accession to the throne in 997 A. D. 
Subsequent Indian history upto the invasion of the Moghuls 
under Babar in 1525 A. D. is wellknown. We may simply men- 
tion that the Muhammadan rulers of the Panjab and the 
Sultans of Delhi, the Turke and the Afghans had come under 
strong influence of Iranian culture, which they spread by their 
conquests in India from the Panjab to the valley of the Ganges, 
and from Gujarat to the Deccan. Persian language became the 
court~language, particularly during the Moghul period. It was 
also responsible for the rise of Urdü, literally the jargon spoken 
by the soldiers in a camp, Persian was cultivated, and Persian 
literature was patronised by Muhammadan rulers of India. 
What concerns art, Moslem architecture and miniature paint- 
ings of India also show the fusion of Iranian and Indian artistic 
traditions. That there was political, cultural and commercial 
intercourse: between ‘Iran and India during the-whole of the 
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Muhammadan period is certain, especially during the Moghul 
period. The friendly relations of. Humayün and Akbar with 
the Safavid rulers of Iran and the exchange of their embassies 
are well known. 


Ever since the Moslem invasion of India, Islam has spread 
itself among the Hindus, sometimes forcibly, at others peacefully. 
And with it, the Islamic culture also had penetrated into the 
country. In its origin, this culture was mainly Tranian, as the 
Arab conquerors of the Sassanian Empire had in their own 
culture hardly any attractive features worth imitating for the 
refined Iranians. They were the Iranian converts to Islam who 
‘had been the bulwarks of the so-called Arab civilisation of the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid periods. 

It is interesting to note that about two hundred years ago, the 
Sikhs and the Panjabi Hindus, who were perhaps Agnihotrins or 
worshippers of fire, had erected 8 pavillion for the Fire called 
Shri Jvülàj? at Baku, at that time included iu the Iranian pro- 
vince of Azerbaijan, and built a serai with rooms for pilgrims, as 
we learn from sixteen insoriptions found above the lintels of the 
doors of the serai. 


The Parsis of India are the exponents of the ancient Iranian 
culture, Civilisation and culture of a people is always infiuenced 
by its religion. And it isthe Zoroastrian religion to which the 
Parsis have remained faithful for thirteen. centuries that have 
moulded the admittedly high civilisation and culture of the 
Parsis, and have made them conspicuous among the teeming 
millions of the Indian population. It has been contended that the 
present-day Parsis are the descendants not of the only Zoroastrian 
immigrants from Iran who landed at Sanjan, but also of other 
earlier immigrants or even of the Sassanian settlers of the Panjab 
and Sind, who are well-nigh forgotten by -history and tradition. 
Whatever might be the case, this much is certain that the Parsis 
had spread themselves in Gujarat and other centres of India from 
their original colony of Sanjan, as we shall see presently. The 
earlier Sassanian settlers or immigrants have most probably been 
absorbed, like the Pahlavas and the Pallavas before them, by 
‘sll powerful Hinduism, - 
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After the downfall of the ‘Sassanian Empire in 641 A. D, 
large bodies of Zoroastrians, men, women and children, left their 
hearths and homes in order to preserve their ancestral 
Zoroastrian faith rather than accept Islam, the religion of the con- 
quering Arabs. They took either the south-westerly course 
towards the sea~coast or sought refuge in the inaccessible 
mountainous region of Khorasan. That they could guard their 
independence in Tabaristan, the region which the Arab 
geographers called Mazandaran, for one hundred and fifty years, 
from June 651, when Yazdagard ITI, the last Sassanian sovereign 
was murdered, upto the end of the eighth century A. D., has been 
proved by the coins of the Ispahbads of Tabaristan, who were 
princes of the royal Sassanian house, and from the anonymous 
coins struck by the Zoroastrians who revolted against the Arabs. 

The Kisseh-Sanjün, composed in Persian verses by a Parsi 
priest of Navsari, called Bahman Kaikobad Sanjana, in 1599 
"A. D., relates that a large body of Persians (Zoroastrians) who 
had settled in Kohistan had left their homes in the latter half of 
the'seventh century for the port of Hormuz on the mainland of 
the Persian Gulf, Here they stayed for a couple of decades, but 
they had to leave Iran for the preservation of their faith. They 
set sail with their women and children and made for the coast 
of India. They reached & last the island of Div on the south 
coast of Kathiawar. After a sojourn of nineteen years there, 
they again took to ship for some unknown reason, and sailed for 
the coast of Gujarat, where they landed near the site of modern 
Sanjan in North Konkan. A Hindu king named Jad! Rana was 
ruling there. He gave the emigrants the permission to stay in 
his realm and choose a suitable site for their colony. Five years 
later, he allowed them to build a fire-temple, Atash-Behram, for 
which he granted them land, and to enthrone therein the sacred 
fire with due ceremonies and rituals. The emigrants, who called 
themselves Parsis, i. e. " inhabitants of Pars", named this sacred 
fire Jrünshàh in memory of their ancient country and as symbol - 
of the lost empire. It should be observed that after some genera- 
tions, several bands of Parsis from this oríginal Sanjan colony 
had migrated to Navsari, Surat, Variav, Broach, Ankleswar, 
Gambay and other places in Gujarat. The Kisseh relates there- 
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after the perigrinations of the Iránsháh. In the reign of Sultan- 
Mahmid Begarà, in about 1492, his general Alaf Khan invaded 
the territory of Sanjan. At the request of the Hindu Raja, the 
Parsi colonists put at his disposal 1400 horsemen under the 
leadership Ardashir, who forced Alaf Khan to retreat. The latter 
' peturned to Sanjan with reinforcements. Overpowered by odds, 
Ardashir, though covered with wounds, fell on the battlefield 
' fighting for the Raja. The latter was also killed. The Parsis 
suffered at Sanjan heavy losses. Then the Muhammadans sacked 
Sanjan. The Parsis were obliged to seek safety first in the 
neighbouring hills of Bahrot, where they transferred the Sacred 
Fire, and afterwards in the forests of Bansda. From there the 
Transhah was removed to Navsari in about 1515 A. D. at the 
request of a prominent and respected member of the whole Parsi 
community, called Changs Asha. The removal of the Iranshaih 
to Bulsar and finally to Udvada in 1742 A, D. is, of course, not 
mentioned in the Kisseh. It is further related therein that the 
Mobad who was the leader of the Parsi ernigrants explained to 
the Raja the principles of the Zoroastrian faith, and said “ Do 
not be heavy—hearted on our account, for never shall any evil 
(deed) proceed from us in this land. We shall be the friends of 
ali Hindustan and everywhere scatter the heads of thy foe" 
(cf. S. H, Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, Bombay 1920, 
p. 103 ). 

Attempts have been made by some students of the Parsi 
history to belittle the value of the Kisseh-Sanjan as a document 
of the early history of the Parsis and to mark it as absurd. But 
it is certain that the Kisseh is based on a genuine tradition, as 
genuine as the traditions howsoever dimly preserved in the 
Hindu Puranas. The date of the landing of the Parsis at 
- Sanjan is given as the second day of the fourth month A. Y, 85, 
which year corresponds to 716 A.D. This date seems to be 
plausible from the traditional standpoint, although it does not 
tally with the ninth day of the bright half of Srávana 
Samvat 772, as given in a marginal note ina Zoroastrian manu- 
script. Dr. M. B. Davar fixes this date as 772 of the Shaka era, 
corresponding to A. Y. 219 and to 850 A. D. (Parsi Avaz, 14th 
March 1948, p. 9). The date of the consecration of the Iranshah 
is thus 721 A. D. As to Jadi Rana, who is also called Rai~Rayan, 
he-was most probably Vijayaditya ( 696-733 A. D. of the line of 
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the Western Chalukyas, as Mr. S. K. Hodivala has pointed out 
( Parsis of Ancient India, Bombay 1920, p. 37; for the discussion 
of the Kisseh-Sanjan, of. ibid., pp. 30-50 ). 

The Parsis commemorate every year on tho 25th day of the 
first month of the Zoroastrian calendar the anniversary of. those 
gallant men and women who fell victims of the treacherous 
attack of a Rajput chief of Ratanpur at Variav, situated at some 
distance from Surat, towards the close of the eleventh century, 
The cause of the attack seems to have been the refusal of the 
Parsis to pay excessive tribute to the chief. 

Only an allusion may be made to a synopsis of the history of 
the Parsis of seven hundred years, from 850 to 1478 A, D., given 
by Mr. Hodivala in Parsis of Ancient India, pp. 52-56. The data 
1478 A, D. isthe date of the earliest known Riwa@yat brought 
from Iran by Nariman Hoshang. The Riwāyats are a collec- 
tion of questions on Zoroastrian religion and religious customs 
and practices asked by the Parsis of India to their correligionists 
in Iran through their emissaries and the answers brought by 
them, The date of the last Riwāyat is 1773 A. D. Thus there was 
8 vivid intercourse between the Parsis and the Zoroastrians of 
Iran for full three centuriee, It was interrupted by the political 
events which took place in Iran during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. In 1853 
it was revived through the favour of Nasiruddin Shah Qajar. 
Mr. Maneckji Limji Hataria was sent in that year as agent of the 
Parsis to Teheran. With the advent of the Pahlavi dynasty to 
power under the late Reza Shah, the Parsis have been taking 
keen interest not only in the welfare of their correligionists in 
Tran, but also in the commercial, economic and cultural relations 
with Iran. 

It is reported that among the divines of different religions 
with whom Akbar ( 1542-1605 A. D. ) conferred for the establish- 
ment of his Din-i—Alahi, there was one Meherji Rana, a Parsi 
priest of Navsari. He made good impression on the Emperor by 
his religious knowledge and was awarded a jagir of three 
hundred winghans in Navsari. The Din-i-Aláhi was, as is well 
known, greatly influenced by Zoroastrianism. A Parsi folk-song 


` -aven relates that Akbar had put on the Sudrah and the Kiisti, the 


sacred shirt and the sacred girdle of the Zoroastrians. 
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The Iran League which was founded in Bombay in the early 
twenties of this century has been the means of liaison between 
the Parsis of India and the Iranian intellectuals. The schools for 
boys &nd girls and dispensaries with expert medical aid, which 
have been opened in Yazd and other cities of Iran for Zoroastrians 
by the Parsis and Iranis of Bombay, have been accessible also to 
all Iranians, Muhammadans, Jews and Zoroastrians alike. . ` 

. What the small community of the Parsis, a little more than a 
lac strong, have done for their adopted country India, which 
has become to them really their own mother-country, is known. 
the world over. That they have and still cultivate the affection 
for their ancient father-land Iran is quite natural. In no way 
restricted by their religion, they have adopted all that was good 
in both oriental and occidental cultures. They are the pioneers 
for male and female education in India. A man like the first 
Sir. Jamshedji Jeejeebhai has opened primary and secondary 
schools for boys and girls in nearly all towns and villages 
inhabited by the Parsis. Other Parsis have followed his. lead 
and have opened schools for all communities, in some cases even 
with students’ hostels. . Zoroastrianism lays great stress. on 
health and hygiene. Their contribution towards this end in à 
town like Bombay is not insignificant. Charity is the by-word 
of their religion. It is not restricted ito the Parsi community 
alone, but it is extended to all communities; it'is catholic: or 
universal. This is proved by munificent donations ‘from 
Tata and Wadia Trusts sent to help those struck by natural 
catastrophes all the world over. Charitable institutions,. like 
schools, hospitals, sanatoriums and dharmashalas, have , been 
opened in nearly every Parsi centre. Many hospitals ‘are open 
also to other communities, The Parsis have been pioneers in 
foreign trade and commerce and in industries. The name of Sir 
Jamshedji Tata will be joined for ever with the Bangalore 
‘Research Institute, with the iron industry of Jamshedpur, and 
with the hydro~electric power-station in the Ghats. -Many 
Indian scientists owe their rise to fame to the Bangalore 
Research Institute, and many others have been given splendid op- 
portunities to do research~work in the Tata concerns. The Parsis 
are an advanced community, and their leaders have giver a lead 
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in social reforms to other communities. The Gnyan Prasarak 
Mandali of Bombay, whose inspirers were Parsi educationists 
and social reformers, has contributed not a little to the irradica- 
tion of superstitions and towards the spread of universal 
knowledge. The names of Dr. Dadabhai Navroji, Sir Phirozshah 
Mehta and Sir Dinshah Vaccha will remain for ever in the field 
of Indian politics. It is they who among others have inspired into 
the Indians the idea of the fight for national freedom. We have 
mentioned the above facts in brief not for the sake of showering 
undue praises on the Parsi community, but only in order to bring 
to the notice of sister-communities the share, howsoever little, 
that we have given to Mother-India towards the advancement of 
the lot of our co-nationals. And thereby we have tried our best 
to fulfil the promise given by the Mobad to Jadi Rana to remain 
the friends of India, Whatever a few misguided Parsis would 
say, the thinking majority of the Parsis say with one voice: 
We are Indians first, Parsis afterwards, Our relations, political 
and cultural, with India are to be looked upon as the relations of 
a community, Iranian by origin and religion, but by heart and 
aspirations Indian, Our more than a millennium old exclusivity 
from other Indian communities has enabled us to keep intact our 
religion and our communal entity. Otherwise, we would certainly 
have shared the lot of the Iranian Pahlavas and Pallavas of old, 


The Parsis have contributed their share also in the field of 
Persian and Gujarati literatures. To Gujarati which is their 
mother-tongue, they have given a certain flexibility by the 
happy mixture of common Persian words. Many an Indian 
architect, painter and sculptor owes perhaps his initiation in art 
to the Sir Jamshedji School of Arts of Bombay. We are unable 
to say anything definite about the contribution of the Parsis to 
fine srts. But we may casually remark that the fountain in the 
Bazar Gate Street in Bombay, which has been erected by the * 
late Mr. Bamanji Wadia, is a massive stone structure in the pure 
Persipolitan style. . £ 
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GERMS OF THE THEORY OF DHVANI* 
BY 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


The theory of Dhvani was expounded as the most significant 
principle in literary criticism by the new school of critics headed 
by Anandavardhana. No less a writer than the great Abhinava 
gupta Acàrya wrote an elaborate and authoritative commentary 
on the DhvanyGloka, wherein he has explained all the implica- 
tions involved in the theory with the aid of copious illustrations 
drawn from the whole range of Sanskrit literature and criticism. 
The masterly treatment of the subject by Anandavardhans, 
combined with the authoritative interpretation of it by Abhinava- ' 
gupta was able fo overcome all opposition to the theory by rival 
schools and elicit universal admiration and acceptance of it by 
later theorists, 


` But at the very outset we are faced with the question whether 
the Dhvani-theory is entirely original and propounded for the 
first time in the Dhvanyaleka. The Indian mind is instinctively 
averse to new-fangled notions and a most marked tendency in 
Indian philosophical writings is, even when the writer holds an 
opinion different from that of the recognised authority, to 
reinterpret the current theory in a new light rather than to 
enunciate an original theory. Far from the craze for originality, 
we find in Indian thinkers an anxiety to keep their psrsonality 
in the background as far as possible. Their reverence for 
authority was almost religious and their idea was not to be, 
original but to be faithful tc older texts. This should not be 
: understood to mean that the atmosphere was such as to preclude 
all efforts at bold and independent thinking. Even in religious 
matters, there was freedom for holding an independent outlook; 
but originality merely for the sake of being original was nevér 
encouraged, Even great writers like Sarhkar&carya and 





* An extract from my thesis entitled “The Dhvanyüloko and its Critics", 
approved for the Degree of Ph. D. in the University of Bombay. 
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Vacaspatimisra chose to be commentators rather than original 
“authors. i l l 

Such being the case, one need not be surprised by the state- 
ment “काव्यस्यात्मा 'ध्वनिरिति बुधेयपस्समाम्तातपूर्वः in the very first 
Kārikā of the Dhvanyāloka. Instead of claiming for himself any 
credit for having laid down an original theory, the author 
categorically asserts that the idea of Dhvani as constituting the 
goul of poetry is an ancient one and that it was so. designated by 
learned men, Whether there is any historical truth in this asser- 
tion deserves to be examined at some length. 

From the total absence of any reference to Dhvani in-all the 
works on Poetics from Bharata down to Rudrats, one will be led 
to think at firs sight that the remark of Anandavardhana is to 
be explained as being occasioned by his zeal to disclaim all 
individual responsibility for the new view proposed and that 
it is purposefully left vague, no writer in particular being 
mentioned as the originator of the new doctrine. Though to 
some extent this may be true, closer examination will reveal that 
there may be a grain of truth also in the statement of the Karika, 


What exectly is the meaning of Samüamnatapurvah? If we 
take it to mean “clearly stated in earlier books”, the statement 
would of course be inaccurate since no such book of an earlier 
author exists. There is no reason to think that such books might 
have been lost, for there is not a single reference to them in the 
whole range of Sanskrit criticism. The same difficulty had to be 
faced by Abhinavagupta also, and it is interesting to note how he 
gets over if, This is done by taking ‘ Samaümnatapürvah ' to mean 
* orally handed down in learned circles with an unbroken tradi- 
tion, though unrecorded in books”. ! 


The plural number in the word * budhaih’ is also taken to ba 
significant. The theory does not claim acceptance simply 
because a stray critic affirmed it; on the other hand a number of 
learned critics were in agreement regarding its importance in 
literature, and it is this concensus of opinion prevailing amongst 
a famous circle of cultured critics which is taken as sufficient to’ 


' अविच्छिन्नेन प्रवाहेण Rass, विनापि विशिष्टपुस्तकनिवेशनात्‌ इत्यमिप्रायः~ 
: —Locana, P, 32. K. S, R, 3, Edn, 
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prove its validity. The charge of incompleteness or incorrectness 
can perhaps be levelled against an individual critie’s views but 
not against the views of a whole class of cultured critics. ! 


Moreover, the special significance of the upasarga ‘sam’ in 
‘ samamnitapirvah’ is also to be taken into account. ‘Sam’ may 
be paraphrased as “samyak”, meaning ‘well’, ‘with great 
interest’, Surely, scholars of repute would not take so much 
interest in teaching a doctrine if it were incredible. ? 


From the foregoing it would appear that the theory of Dhvani 
was very much in vogue in a famous circle of cultured critics, 
and though it was never committed to writing, it was being 
traditionally handed down as a valuable treasure from genera- 
tion to generation. In other words, the theory of Dhvani was 
being looked upon as a precious inheritance from the past rather 
than as 8 glorious achievement of the present. 


Who, then, were these learned critics of the past? We can 
gather that they were well versed in the principles of literary 
appreciation by the epithet “ Küvya-tattva-vidbluh " bestowed on 
them by Anandavardhana himself in the Vrili.? We read again 
that the Dhvani-doctrine was absolutely unrecognised by the 
ancient writers on Poetios. * ' At first sight it will appear to be 
in flat contradiction with the earlier remark viz., ' Küvyasyatmà 
dhvaniriti budhaih yah samámnatapurvah". But the contradiction 
disappears when we note that the expression ‘ küvya-laksana- 
vidhayibhih’ is not the same as ' Kavya-tallva-vidblih ", The 
latter, or men of literary taste were aware of the theory, but the 
former or writers on rhetoric were ignorant of it. In their blind 
worship of conventional categories, the rhetoricians seem to 
have neglected the views of critics though they deserved recogni- 








1  Vide— बुधस्येकस्य पामादिकमपि तथाभिधानं स्यात्‌ , न तु भूयसां तथुक्तम्‌। 
तेन JANA बहुवचनम्‌ । Ibid p. 31. 
2 न च बुधा मूयांसोऽनाद्रणीयं वस्त्वाद्रेण उपदिशेयुः--1४।१. p. 32, 
5 qu: = काव्यतत्त्वविद्धि-7- Viti on Dhvanyaloka, I. 1. 
^ अणीयसीमिरपि चिरन्तनकाव्यलक्षणविधायिनां बुद्धिमिरनुन्मीलितपूर्वम्‌ ,.. ... 
—Op. eit. p. 76. 
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tion.! To supply this want in the standard works on rhetoric 
was one of the objects with which the Dhvanyiloka was written.’ 
By doing due justice to the theory of Dhvani which was so far 
only in & floating stage, the author of the Dhvanyāloka was sure 
of enlisting the sympathy and support of all sahrdayas or critics 
of sound literary taste. By establishing the soundness of the 
theory on a solid basis in a well-planned book, by removing all 
possible objections that might be raised against the theory and 
by reinterpreting the accepted categories of rhetoric in the ligh£ 
of the new theory, Anandavardhana thought that he was render- 
ing a salutary service. ? 


It is clear from the above considerations that the Dhrani— 
theory was not thrown into tha field of Sanskrit literary 
criticism all of a sudden. It was not in the nature of a Copernican 
revolution. The Dhvanyüloka itself unmistakably points to the 
existence of the theory among critics of note for a pretty long 
period before the work was actually written. And these critics, 
whoever they might have been, seem to have relied on their own 
response to literature in arriving at the theory instead of being 
noseled by the canons of criticism that were codified in works 
on rhetoric. They appear to have approached the masterpieces 
and classics of Sanskrit literature with an unbiassed and open 
mind, and their experience which could not be gainsaid was the 
basis on which they built up the rudiments of a new theory, since 
the earlier categories of criticism were found insufficient to 
account for their enjoyment of literature. 3 

According to these critics, then, the only criterion for exercis- 
ing judgment on literary matters was the gift of a sound literary 
taste, or a responsive heart. And they took pride in styling 





1 यतो लक्षणरुतामेव स Has न "RII Op. cit. p. 186. 

5 Ch सत्काव्यतत्त्वावेषयं स्फुरितप्रसुप्तकल्पे मनस्सु परिपक्कधियां यदासीत्‌ | 

तदू व्याकरोत्सहृदयोद्यलामहेतोरानन्दवर्धेन इति प्रथिताभिधानः ॥ 
( —The conoluding verse of the Dhv.) 

5 (£, तस्य हि ध्वनेः स्वरूपं सकलसत्कविकाव्योपनिषद्भुतमातिरमणीयमणीयसीमिरपि 
चिरन्तनकाव्यलक्षणविधायिनां ब॒द्विभिरनुन्मीलितपूर्वं अथ च रामायणमहामारतादिनि लक्ष्ये 
सववच मसिठूव्यवहारं लक्षयतां सहृदयनामानन्दों मनसि लमतां परत्रिष्ठामिति प्रकाश्यते | 

—Op. cit. p. 76, 
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themselves as sahrdayas. In this sense this word also must have 
;been brought into currency only by about this time, as it is 
conspicuous by its absence in all ancient works on poetics. The 
word sahrdaya is very significant as laying emphasis on, the most 
important condition of a literary critic, namely, the gift of a 
responsive heart, a heart which is essentially akin to that of the 
poet and which can share in full all that the poet has to communi- 
cate..This clearly shows the new angle of vision which these 
erities brought to bear upon their theorisings on poetry. 

In some Mss. the Dhvanyaloka is found designated by the 
alternate title Sahrdayüloka, Perhaps the explanation is to be 
found in the fact tha} Anandavardhana was trying to systematise 
the ideas of the Sahrdayas before him, who had already evolved 
and preached the outlines of the Dhvani-theory. But this is only 
8 conjecture. 

But it gains added support from some allusions to Sahrdayas 
that had propounded the .Dhvani-theory from writers like 
Mukula Bhatta and his pupil Pratibara Induraja who belong to 
a period anterior to Abhinavagupta. The plural in all these 

“references deserves to be carefully noted: Some of the references 
are given below: 
1 लक्षणामार्गावगाहित्बं तु ध्वनेः सहद्येनंतनतयोपवर्णितस्य विद्वत ` 
इति द्शिम॒न्सी छायितुरमिद्मत्रोक्तम्‌ | -- ( Mukulabhatta's ' abhidha-vriti- 
d müirka ^, N. S. Edn. p. 21 ), 
9 तथाहि तत्र विवक्षितान्यपरता wes: काव्यवत्सोनि निरूपिता । 
—-( Op. Cit. p. 19). 
9 ननु यत्र काव्ये सहदयहदयाह्लादिनः प्रधानभूतस्य स्वशाब्द्व्यापारा- 
स्पृष्टत्वेन प्रतीयभानेकरूपस्यार्थस्य सक्कावस्तत्र तथाविधाथांभिव्यक्तिहेतुः 
काव्यजीवितभूतः केश्चित्सहृदयेध्वनिर्नाम व्यक्षकत्वभेदात्मा काव्यध्मोऽ- 
figa: | —( Pratihárenduràje's Laghuvriti on Udbhata's Kavya 
latkdrasamgraho, N. S. Edn. p. 92 ). 

These references of course, are quite insufficient to prove the 
hypothesis that a circle of Salirduyas first gave currency to the 
theory of Dhvani ; for the expression ‘ sahrdayath’ can be taken as 
standing for the author of the DAvanyaloka also,! and the plural 
number explained as indicative of respect. But why these 








| Vide — Mm; P, V. Kane, History of Alamkara Literature, pp. LX ff. 
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writers, belonging as they do to a rival school of thought, should 
accord such high respect to the author of the Dhvanyüloka is 
mystifying. It looks very strange especially when we find that 
tl ese very writers invariably use the singular with reference to 
the highest authorities even, when they are quoting from them. 
The only alternative left would be to construe the plural, 
as meant in derision, which 8180 is not very plausible. On the 
other hand, there would be little difficulty if we.consider that the 
expression sahrdayaih in the plural is wide enough to 
include Anandavardhana, the author of the Dhvanyüloka, and it 
need not appear strange if sometimes Anandavardhana’s work is 
quoted as that of the Sahrdayas,! since he was the foremost 
representative of the school of  Sahrdayas.? Thus though 
incidentally Anandavardhana may also be meant by the 
expression, it is not exclusively applicable to him. It primarily 
.referg to a whole class of cultured critics that preceded Ananda- 
vardhana. V. V. Sovani's contention? that Sahrdaya is the proper 
name of the Dhvanikürikü-kara loses much force in the light of 
the above considerations. 

In this connection the history of the usage of the word 
Suhrdaya itself will be very serviceable. Ali my efforts to trace 
in earlier wrtters a single usage of the expression ‘sahrdaya’ 
the sense made out by the Dhvani theorists * ended in vain, In 


rr? सा 
Vide — (i) तथा ह मतायमानकरूपस्य वस्तत्रावध्य तरुक्त ( तः = qgqu: ) 
बस्तुमात्र्सालकारादइमंद्न | — Zaghuvrtti p. 93. 

GD सहदवेब्येजकत्वम॒ुक्त “ सं्वेकशरणमक्षयसि "eal | — 0-०६, p. 97, 

(iii) अत एव च सहृदयर्यत्र वाच्यस्य विवक्षितत्वं ... Op. cit. p. 98. 

? Of सहुदवचक्रपर्ती सल्वयं ग्रन्थळदिति यावत्‌ — Locana, p. 82. 

8 The view is more fully dealt with in my chapter on “ Authorship and 
Date of the Dhvanydloka " in my Doctorate Thesis. For Sovani's view 
vide — ' Who is the author of the Dhvanikarikas?’, JEAS, 1910, pp. 164-5, 

4 Abhinavagupta's famous explanation of the word Sahrdaga is repeated 
verbatim by most of the later writers, and it reads :— येषां काव्यानुशीलनाभ्या- 
सवशाद्विशदीमूते मनोमुकुरे वर्णनीयतन्मयीभवनयोग्यता ते स्वहृदयसंवादभाजः SE 
( Locana, p. 77). In support of this explanation Abhinavagupta cites a 


verge form Bharata's Natya-Sastra as authority. But even in this verse the 
expression Sakrdaye does not occur. 


Cf. “ योथों हद्यसंवादी तस्य भावो रसोद्धवः | 
शरीरं ब्याप्यते तेन शुष्क काह्लमिवाम्निना N — Natyaéastra, VIL. 7, 
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the whole range of Sanskrit literature and criticism as also in 
the numerous lexicons belonging to an age earlier than that of 
the Dhvanyaloka, the word sahrdaya is conspicuous by its 
absence.’ This phenomenon is certainly unique and in view of 
the importance that came to be attached to the expression by 
Anandavardhana and his successors, one may hazard the con- 
jecture that most probably the idea arose in the circle of talented 
critics who were, also responsible for the propagation of the 
Dhvani-theory. This piece of negative evidence also will acquire 
some value when considered also with the other facts. 

On this point, there is a further piece of evidence coming 
from an ancient Kannada work on Rhetoric viz, the Kavirüja- 
76796, by Nrpatunga, a Ristrakuta King, also known by the 
name of Amoghavarsa (815-877 A. D,). This date makes hima 
senior contemporary of Anandavardhans, Nrpatunga is an ont 
and out follower of the ancient alaiikdra-sehool and his Kavirdja- ° 
mürga is more often than not a Kannada rendering of Bhamaha's 
Kawyülamkara and Dandin’s Kavyadaría. There is no reason to 
suspect that he had read the Dhvanyaloka which arose in Kashmir 
about that time. On the other hand, it looks more plausible that 
he had not read it in view of the fact that at least the period of 
one or two generations must be held to have elapsed before the 
Dhvanyüloka could become popular in such remote provinces as' 
Karnataka. Now, this Nrpatunga alludes to Dhvani, in its 
technical sense and unlike Bhamaha and Dandin( who never 
allude to i£) he thinks it proper that a place should be given to it 
in the scheme of alaikdaras, Hence he recognises Dhvani as an 
additional alaikdra and illustrates it. ? 





1 Tbe earliest reference to the word Sahrdaya is in a quotation found in 
Vàmana's Kavyalamkarasutravriti under I. ii, 21, 
ब्रचासि यमधिगम्य eed वाचकश्रीविंतथमपि तथधवं यत्र वस्तु प्रयाति । 
उद्यति हि स arpin dad! सहद्यहृद्यानां रखकः कोऽपि पाकः ॥ 
But Vimana was a Kashmirian who was perhaps a contemporary of the 
new critics: hence Vamana’s usage does not alter the position. 
3 of. Dhvaniyembudalaünkararn 
Dhvaniyisuguth $abdadindamarthade düsyarh | 
Nenevudidanintu kamalado— 
lanimisayugamoppi torpudintidu codyam i 
—Kavirajamarga, III. 209. 
The precise meaning of the last three lines is not very clear. 
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This statement of Nrpatunga will prove beyond doubt that 
the term Dhvani had already been invested with its technical 
sense in the realm of poetics even before the Dhvanydloka was 
written, and it had become popular not only in Kashmir, but 
even in a remote province like Karnataka since a Kannada 
writer on poetics considers it necessary to refer to if and 
recognise it as an independent alaihkara' in his scheme of 
poetics. The classification of Dhvani recognised by Nrpatunga * 
is also primitive and undeveloped. 


Similarly, Pratihàrendur&ja also refers to a classification of 
Dhvani much simpler than that of Anandavardhana. He quotes 
a scheme of ten divisions of Dhvant which, though similar to that 
of Anandavardhana’s in essentials, is less exhaustive. But these 
ten divisions mark an advance over the two divisions mentioned 
by Nrpatunga thus indicating that the Dhvani-theory was 
growing until it came to be finally systematised by Ananda- 
vardhana, ? i 

Granting, then, that the outlines of the Dhvani-theory had 
already been forestalled by the school of sakrdayas long before 
the Dhvanyaloka came into prominence, can we glean anything 
about the way they came to coin the strange expression .Dhvant 
for signifying this most original theory of literary appreciation ? 
The Dhvanyāloka and the Locana throw a flood of light on this 
point as well. 

The definition of Dhvani given in the Dhvanyaloka is: 

यत्रार्थः शब्दों वा तसर्थमुपसजनीकृतस्था्थों । 
ag: काव्यविशेषः स ध्वनिरिति सूरिभिः कथितः ॥ 
The phrase  Süribhih Kathitah is not without signifi- 
cance. The author purposely points out that Siris are found to 
style a particular class of poetry as Dhvant. The allusion is 
1 * Dhvaniyembudalatkarat ™ may also be taken to mean ' Dhvanirnama 
alamkarah’ i, e. * Dhvani* is no more than an alamkdra. 
? i, e. Sabda-dhvani and arthadhvani. 
® A fuller account of the scheme of Dhvani classification quoted by 
:Pratihürendurüja, and a comparative estimate of it with Anandavardhana’s 


scheme, appears in the chapter entitled ‘Critics of the Dhvani Theory ', in 
my Thesis, 
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Clearly to the sahrdayas who spoke of dhvani for the first time. The 
vriti makes it abundantly clear that the'word dhvani in the sense 
used has the sanction of eminent persons and hence should not 
be dismissed as being the concoction of a third-rate person.’ Here 
also Süribhih? is paraphrased as Küvya-Tattvürtha- Darsibhih, ® 
so that it might stand for sahrdayas as contrasted from tradi- 
tional writers on rhetoric who, as we saw above, are referred to 
by the expression Kawya-Laksana-Vidhayibhih. Though in 
this context the word Süribhih should properly signify’ only the 
sahrdayas, the vrtit alludes to another possible sense in which the 
word might be taken. Grammarians are said to deserve most the 
title ‘surf’, since all branches of study are built upon the 
groundwork of grammar, The expression ‘ Dhvani' was used by 
the Grammarians to denote certain aspects of speech and mean- 
ing. And the sahrdayas who held the views of the grammarians 
in high regard appear to have borrowed this expression from the 
field of grammar.* In other words, the sahrdayas derived light 
and guidance from the grammarians when they were faced with 
the problem of clearly defining the essentials of poetry. The 
theory was evolved by them independently, and they found 
proper designation for it in the works on grammar. 


To what extent the literary critics were influenced by the 
grammarians, is the next question which may be taken up for 
consideration. There can be no doubt that in their appraisal of 
beauty in literature, these critics were faced with the pheno- 
menon of suggestion. More often than not, they must have been 
struck by the strange phenomenon of the element of poetic charm 
eluding their analytic intellect. There was no mistaking their 
aesthetic response, but to no tangible aspect of poetry, could they 





1 Dhvanyaloka, I. 13, 

? सूरिमिः कथितः ” इति विठ्ठदुपज्ञेयमुक्तिः, न तु यथाकथंचित्तवृत्तेति प्रति- 
'पायते | — Ibid. p. 239. 
| 3 Ibid. 9. 244, : 

4 Ch प्रथमे हि विद्वांसो वैयाकरणाः , व्याकरणमूलत्वात्‌ सर्ववियानाम्‌ । ते च तेषु 
श्रूयमाणेषु वेषु ध्वानिरिति व्यवहरन्ति । तथैवाम्येस्तन्ब्रतानुसारिसिः सूरिभिः काव्यतस्वार्थ- 
दुर्शिमिः वाच्यवाचक स॑मि श्र; शब्दात्मा काव्यमिति व्यपदेश्यो व्यञ्जकत्वसाम्यादू ष्वनिरित्युक्तः t 

—Op. cit. pp. 240-6.: 
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attribute this element of aesthetic 8010681. Now it would appear 
to be instanced in style, now in sense, now in the emotion 
evoked, and further analysis led them nowhere in particular. By 
constant perusal of specimens of great literature, they must have 
come to the conclusion that the underlying principal of poetry 
is something which cannot be explained in terms of its external 
features such as .A/lamkara or Guna. It was something more 
fundamental and more intrinsic, Though it was cognised only 
through the medium of outward symbols viz., words and their 
meanings in postry, still it was something out-topping them, 
endowing them witb a new lease of life as it were. The critics 
instead of dismissing this subtle principle of suggestion involved 
in all great poetry as inscrutable, persisted in their critical 
analysis till they came to some definite conclusions. 


In the course of their examination of the problem of meaning, 
the literary critics naturally looked up to logic and grammar for 
light and guidance. They wanted to see if a similar experience 
had been ‘scientifically explained by the earlier writers. How 
can a word give rise to 8 meaning altogether different from the 
conventional one; and how to explain this suggested sense as 
being the source of all aesthetic delight? These were the two 
questions confronting the literary critics and awaiting satis-* 
factory solution at their hands. The first question formed an 
important subject of enquiry in Grammer as well as Philosophy. 
And when the literary critics discovered that in Grammar the 
same problem had been tackled successfully, they readily 
borrowed not only their conclusions but even their nomenclature. 
The designation ‘ dhvani’ which had been made use of by the 
grammarians in explaining their principle of sphota was trans- 
ferred to the field of literary criticism. 


Dhvani in ordinary parlance means ‘tone’ or ‘sound’. But 
in treatises on Grammar, it was given a more technical signi- 
ficance. Its usage in a five-fold sense is discernible in the 
Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari. To get a clear idea of these various 
senses in which the word'' dhvani ! is used, an examination of the 
theory of sphota itself, of which it forms an intrinsic part, is 
indispensable. 
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The theory of sphoía was propounded by the grammarians as 
anexplanation of the problem- ‘how words signify meaning’ ? 
Words will be found to be nothing but a combination of letters 
and one might popularly hold that the letters are the ultimate 
causes of meaning. Such a view is not acceptable to the 
grammarians. A mere grouping of letters cannot lead to sense 
according to them for the following reasons :— 

(1) Meaning is conveyed by a word asa whole and not by 
the letters individually. Letters cannot signify anything 
severally because they are nothing more than mere sounds. Thus, 
when the word gauh is uttered, meaning does not follow from any 
of the three letters‘ ga’, ‘au’ and ‘visarga’ that go to form the 
word. In case one letter were sufficient to signify the meaning, 
the other two would be rendered superfluous. ' 


(2) If it is held that a combination of these letters is 
responsible for giving rise to the meaning, such a combination 
itself would be found impossible, inasmuch as letters are not 
simultaneously uttered and, moreover, they are liable to dis- 
appear as soon as they are uttered, 2 


(3) If all the letters as recollected in a single act of re- 
membrance are held to signify meaning, even then there would 
be difficulty. Words such as ‘sara’ and ‘rasa’ consisting of 
identical letters but in a different order would have to signify 
one and the same meaning, which is not borne out by experience, * 

Thus the individual letters are found inadequate to explain 
the phenomenon of word-signification. If the parts of a word 
. ( viz., letters) are meaningless, the whole word too may be called 

meaningless in à way.* But the universal experience of mean- 
-ing cannot be gainsaid. How, then, are we to explain it? The 
reply of the grammarians is that we have to postulate the 





! वर्णाना प्रत्येकं वाचकत्वे द्वितीयादिवगोनर्थेक्यात्‌ t 
—Locana-Vyakhyt-Kaumudi, p. 211. 
४ समुदितानां वाचकत्वे क्षणिकानां क्रमिकाणां च समुदायस्येवासंभवात्‌ | 
Nr a — Loo, cit, 
२ एकस्मृतिस्थानां वाचकत्वे सरो रस इस्यादावविशेषात्‌ । Loo. cit. 
* Of वणरनर्थकेरारभ्यमाणं पद्मप्यनर्थकमेव स्यात्‌ । 
— Durga on Nirukta, 1, 3. 
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existence of another entity called sphoía which is suggested by 
the sounds of letters, and which in its turn reveals the meaning. 
The sphoía, again, is not indiscriminately suggested by the 
several letters but by the last only as conditioned by & sequential 
mental impression of the earlier ones. 

By admitting the concept of sphota, the grammarians solved 
the difficulties seen above which arise if letters are momentary, 
successive and devoid of meaning by themselves. Whereas sphota 
is said to be eternal, indivisible and suggestive of meaning, 
letters differ from word to word, and time totime. But sphota 
is one, constant and unchanging. In the realm of language, 
sounds are responsible for the seeming differences-and dicho- 
tomies while sphoía is the one abiding and enduring principle 
which stands for unity. Even as the Atman in the Vedünla, 
Sphota represents the Reality while the sounds are only apparent. 
And like the Atman, again, sphota is also equated with the 
universal Brahman and the whole world is spoken of as its 
vivarta or manifestation in diverse forms. ? 

It is in connection with the sphota theory that the Grammarians 
‘made use of the expression Dhvani. The various sounds that are 
spoken of as suggestive of ‘sphota are referred to by the same 
name ‘dhvani’.* Thus in the stock example of ‘ Gauh ’, there are 
three sounds or letters or dhvanis, viz. , Ga, Au and visarga. Each 
of these dhvanis suggests the sphota of the word asa whole, To 
put it in other words, each of the three dhvanis is a‘ vyañjaka’ of 
* Gopadasphota’ and ' Gopadasphota’ is vyangya. This: sphota 
which is of a unified character gives rise to the meaning or 
‘artha’ viz, the idea of an animal possessing dewlap, hump, 
hoofs and horns. Though the sphota is suggested even by the 
utterance of the first letter, it is not clear enough to be signi- 





enn 


पूवेपूर्वानुभवसंस्कारस हितान्त्यवणबुदिव्येक्षनीयः एकमिद्‌ं पद्‌ वाक्यमित्यादिमत्यक्ष 
प्रमाणक एव Wes | Kaumudi, Loo, oit 
¦ अनादिनिधनं अर्म शब्दतत्त्वं यदक्षरम्‌ । 
विवर्ततेऽर्थभावेन प्रक्रिया जगतो यतः ७ —Vakyapadiya, I. i. 
इह ध्वनिशब्देन... वर्णातिरिक्तस्फोटामेव्यञ्जका वणी एव गुहीता गकाराद्यः 
तेपामपि वेयाकरणेष्वोनिशब्देन व्यवहारात्‌ | —Kaumudi, p. 241 


I 


8 
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ficative. The same is the case with the sphota suggested by the 
subsequent letters, except the last one. Sphota is rendered capable 
of signification only when it is suggested finally by the utterance 
of the last letter. ! The real nature of all the letters is grasped 
‘only at this stage, when one has the awareness of the sphota as 
suggested by the last letter. Hence the dhvanis are also described 
as anlya-buddhi-nirgrühya. And nade is only a synonym for 
dhvani when understood in this sense.? The idea is clearly 
. brought out by Bhartrhari when he says :— 


“ यथानुवाकः शछोको वा सोढत्वसुपगच्छाते | 
आवृत्त्या न तु स अन्थः प्रत्यावात्ति निरूप्यते ।। 
प्रत्ययेरनुपाख्येयेग्रेहणानुग्रहेस्तथा | 
ध्वानिप्रकाशिते शब्दे स्वरूपमवधार्यते | 
नादेराहितबीजायामन्त्येन ध्वानिना सह । 
आवृत्तिपरिपाकायां बुद्धौ शब्दो$वधार्यते 7 * 


The instance is taken of a student who is engaged in the task 
of learning a hymn or stanza by rote. He is found to repeat the 
same thing over and over again till he has definitely committed 
it to memory. The knowledge that he has successfully learnt it 
by rote comes to the student only after he repeats the text correctly 
for the last time. Though it is the last recitation only that 
secures him success, the earlier recitations ara not without their 
value. Asa matter of fact, without the’ earlier recitations, he 
could never have learnt the: piece. by rote successfully. Thus, 
though the whole piece is repeated every time, its full mastery is 





t 
~ 


! चर्णानामन्त्यो यो वर्णः तद्विषयबुद्धथा स स्फोटो नितरां व्यक्ततरेण रुपेण TT । 
—Kaumudi, p. 241. 
१ तथा श्रूयमाणा ये वर्णा नादशब्दवाच्या अन्त्यबुद्विनि्ाह्याः स्फोटामिष्यञ्जकाः ते 
ष्वनिशब्देनोक्ताः | —Locana, pp. 241-2. . 
3 Vakyapadiya, I. 83-5. "Praty&yaih......" is quoted in the Locana, and 
the other two verses are quoted in the Kaumudl, Loc. cit. Cf. also the 
* . quotation from the Mahabhasya :— 


व्यक्तरूपग्रहणानुगुणा हनुपाख्येयाकारा Sua उपायभूताः प्रत्ययाः ध्वनिभिः प्रकाश्यमाने 
शब्दे उस्पद्यमानाः शब्दस्वरूयावम्रहहेतवो भवान्ति । 


s 
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not gained till the successful recitation in the end. Inthe same 
manner, it is alleged, the sphota though suggested by every letter 
is not fully significant till it is finally suggested by the last. 
The outlines of sphoía at the earlier stages will be blurred 
and hazy, It becomes clear and significant simultaneously with 
the utterance of the last letter. 

Just as the grammarians referred to the letters_that are 
suggestive ( vyafijaka ) of sphota by the term dhvani, the literary 
critics also employed the same expression to stand for words and 
senses that are suggestive of other senses in the field of literature.' 
The literary critics were particularly fascinated by this expres- 
sion, since it had several other usages besides the one explained 
above in the field of grammar and they too were in search of a 
similar significant expression that could equally apply to all the 
important points at issue. The other usages also are indicated 
briefly in what follows. 

The view of sphota detailed above is according to that school 
of grammarians who hold that sphota or $abda is eternal and 
hence uncreated, since a beginning implies also an end, They 
declare that égabda is always suggested and never caused, 
Opposed to this school of Abhivyaktivadins, there is also another 
school of grammarians upholding utpatti-paksa, "They think that 
sphota too is caused or created, and their view is also summarised 
by Bhartrhari and following him, by Abhinavagupta, Bhartrhari 
BBYS i= 

यः संयोगविभागाश्यां करणेरुपजन्यते | 
स स्फोटः शब्दजाः शाब्दाः ध्वनयोऽन्यैरुदाहृताः ॥ 2 

“The first origination of sound due fo conjunction and 
disjunction of the various organs of speech~production is called 
sphota, the other sounds born of this sphota are called Dhvanis 
by others", $ 








' तेन व्यञ्जको शब्दाथीवपीह ध्वानिशब्देनोकी | —Locana, p. 241. 


3 Vakyapadiya, I. 102. 

* Dr. A. Sankaran does not appear to have correctly understood this 
verse. He writes on p, 67 of his book, “Some Aspects of Literary oriticism 
in Sanskrit", "when a drum is beaten with a stick there is produced a 
sound in the spaoe nearest the drum, It is not this that is heard, but it 


( continued on the next page ) 
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' All the commentators on this verge agree that it can be inter- 
preted in two ways, one from the standpoint of those who hold 
that sphota is anitya or non-eternal and another from the stand- 
point of those who consider sphota to be eternal.’ In either of 
these interpretations, it is presumed that the view is held by a 
school of grammarians.? However closely the theory might 
resemble the view of the Vaisesikas, it cannot be maintained that 
‘Bhartrhari is here alluding to their view in so far as the verse 
expresses his own Siddhanta and not a Pürvapaksa. 





( continued from the previous page ) 
generates & succession of sound waves just like the everwidening concentric 
circles of light ripples that are caused by throwing 4 stone in still water of a 
pond, or like the suecessive ringing sounds caused by the striking of a bell, 
And the last of this succession of waves strikes the ear and it is this that is 
heard. These last sounds that strike the ear are called Dhvani:— 


यः संयोगविमागाभ्यां करणेरुपजन्यते | 
स स्फोटः शब्दजाः FAT इन्थेरुदाहृताः ॥ 


(संबोग and विभाग refer to the contact of the stick with tho drum and its 
separation from it when beaten ) ". 

This explanation would be correct if it is regarded as the vlew of a 
representative cf the Vaisesika School, who does not subscribe to the theory 
' of sphota, and who admits a class of dhvanyütmaka-$abdas or meaningless 
sounds prodused.from drums and so on. But the verse has no reference at 
all to the Nyaga-vaisegiko thinkers. It embodies the view-point of a rival 
school of grammarians who recognise sphota and yet believe in its being 
caused. The verse is intended to give an alternative explanation of sphofa 
and not an exposition of Dhvanis as understood by the Vaisesika thinkers. 
Sphota-vada bas nothing to do with dhvanyütmaka-$abdas or meaningless 
sounds produced from drums and so on. ( For the Nyaya Vatiiesika view of 
Dhvani, vide, 


शब्दो ध्वानिश्व वणश्च मृदङ्गादिभवो घ्वनिः । 
— Bhüsapariccheda, Karika 64 and for their condemnation of sphota, vide, 
तदेवं वणभ्यः एव सस्कारद्वारंणाथंप्रत्ययसभवादयुक्ता स्फोटकल्पना and also गगन- 
कसुमस्यंव स्फाटकन्पना न युक्ता 
—Sridhara’s Nyaya-Kandali Vizianagaram Skt. Series; pp. 269-70 


1 We have followed the anitya-paksa in interpreting the verse, since 
the nitya-paksa will not yield the desired result, i 


2 Of वेयाकरणेरेव प्रक्रियान्तरानुसारेणोक्तां दिशमनुसत्य व्याचष्टे | 
—Kaumudi, p. 289, 
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An alternative explanation of sphota is offered in the verse 
Yah Satnyoga—ete. Sayoga and Vibhaga here refer to the contact 
and separation of the internal air with the Karanas or the various 
organs of speech-prcduction.! The first effect of such a contact 
or separation is, according to this view, sphota. Sphota is thus 
said to be produced by a cause, and is hence non-eternal And 
further, this sphota which initially comes into existence is said 
to be responsible for the production of a whole series of sounds, 
the last sound alone being clearly perceptible. The initial sphota 
may be likened to the first ringing sound of a bell and the other 
series of sounds produced later on to the prolonged resonance 
of the first ring. And such numberless sounds resulting from 
sphota are also termed Dhvani.?  Dhvani in this sense is not a 
vyafijaka of'sphoía but on the country a vyangya. In other words, 
the sounds suggested by sphota also can be termed Dhvani. On 
this analogy, suggested serise also was given the designation of 
.Dhvani by literary critics. * 

The word Dhvani can thus stand for two entirely opposite things 
according as it is interpreted in one or the other sense explained 
above. When taken in the first sense, Dhvant is that which 
suggests sphofa; according to the second, Dhvani is that which ie 
suggested by sphoía. This change in the connotation of the word 
dhvani is brought about by the difference in outlook regarding 
the true nature of sphota by rival schools of grammarians. 

Thirdly, the process of suggestion too is often referred to by 
the same expression Dhvani. Dhwani is distinguishable into two 
classes, Prükría and Vaikria. The former has reference to the 
internrl phenomena of sound-production, the fund of internal 
energy which is inherent or natural and hence invariable in 





! Vide, -- करणैः = कण्ठताल्वादिभिः, संयोगविभागाभ्यां = वायुसंयोगवियो- 
गाम्यां , यः = शब्दः, मथमं उपञन्यते सः स्फोटः बोधकः उत्तरोत्तरशब्दानां कारणं च । 
ये च शब्दजाः = HI शब्दात्‌ जाताः, ते ध्वनयः अन्येः = स्फोटकायत्ववादिमिः 
आचार्य: , काथिताः। , 

—Pandit Sūryanārāyaņa Sukla's commentary on the Vakyapadiya, I. 102. 
१ ant घण्टानुरणनरुपत्व॑ तावद्स्ति, ते च ध्वानिशब्देनोक्ताः | ——Locana, p.241. 
3 qd घण्टानिहाद्स्थानीयोऽनुरणनास्मोपलक्षितो व्यज्ञन्योप्यर्था ध्वनिरिति व्यवहृतः । 
Op. git, 
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every individual, The latter or Vackria-dhvam is in singular 
contrast with the former, being unnatural or momentary. 
Prükria-dhvani is said to be the natural cause in the manifesta- 
tion of sphofa, since, like sphota, it is also one and indivisible and 
identical in all instances. But the diversities are brought about 
in sounds ata later stage by Vaiktrta-dhvani.! The differences 
which are seen in tone, pitch and speed among sounds do not 
warrant the conclusion that there are similar differences in their 
sphota as also Prükria-dhvani. As a matter of fact, all the 
differences are to be understood as the outcomes of Vaikria- 
dhvam? only. Now the process involved in bringing about the 
differences like drufa, and Vilambita ( fast and slow ) amongst 
sounds is not the same as that of pronunciation. It is something 
over and above it. To take an instance, let us suppose thata 
word is being pronounced in a low voice. The person who is 
addressed will either hear it completely or will not hear it at all. 
There is no part-recognition and part-ignorance.? The effect of 
the process of pronuncia‘ion is thus a consistent wbole which 
does not admit of being broken up. But the differences are seen, 
and they are due to the operation of &nother process involving 
Vaikrta-dhvanis. And metaphorically the process itself which 
embodies these dhvanis, is also styled Dhvani, * 


In like manner, the literary critics held that the term Dhvani 
could be applied to the process of signification, a process having 
an independent existence apart from the generally accepted pro- 





1 स्फोटस्य ग्रहणे हेतुः घारुतो घ्वनिरिष्यते | 


ADSS 


वृत्तिभेदे निमित्तत्वं Gea: प्रतिपद्यते ॥ ——Vakyapadiya, I. 77. 


2 शब्दस्योध्वममिव्यक्तेः वृत्तिमेदं तु dedi: | 
equa: समुपोहन्ते स्फोटात्मा तैमे भिद्यते ॥ —Ibid. 1, 78. 
3 'अल्पीयसापि यत्नेन शब्दमुच्चारितं मतिः । 


यदि वा नेव गृह्णाति वर्ण वा सकछं स्फुटम्‌ ॥ 
— The Sloka-Varttika as quoted in the Locana, p, 243, 
4 
4 ग्रन्थे ४ दतविलस्बितादिवृत्तिभेदात्मा ?' इति तदुत्पादकत्वात्तदा*्मकत्वोकि- 
रोपचारिकी द्रष्टव्या | —Kaumudi, p. 244. 
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cesses viz, Abhidha, Laksana, and Tatparya.! Abhidhā is the 
process by which all primary meanings are understood; Laksaná 
. is the name given to a process of secondary signification, 
Tatparya or drift is said to be a third process by the Mimamsakas, 
asa result of which knowledge of the drift of a passage is 
obtained. 

Thus the term Dhvant which was found to be used by the 
Grammarians in a four-fold sense was borrowed verhatim into the 
field of poetics also in all the four senses. It was looked upon 
as a very happy expression, since if could serve several purposes 
at one and the same time. It could be simultaneously applied to 
all factors of suggestiveness in poetry, viz, the suggesters 
( whether word or sense), the suggested meaning and the process 
of suggestion itself, Finally the whole work of literature too 
which comprised such suggestive factors came to be termed 
Dhwani, ? 

One is almost tempted to say that the whole discussion is 
highly technical and pedantic betraying nothing more than the 
love of the commentators for ingenuity and undue hairsplitting. 
But this is not the whole truth. Even in the Karikds of the 
Dhvanyüloka, the expression Dhvani hss been used to stand now 
for Kavya. now for suggested sense and so on, We cannot dismiss 
the phenomenon simply as a lapse on the part of the author. For 
instance, in the very first K@rika, Dhvani is said to be the soul of 
Küvya.? Later on in the thirteenth Karikd, we are told that 
Küvya-vi$éesa where the element of suggestion predominates is 
called Dhvani.* Ordinarily understood, the earlier statement will 
conflict with the succeeding one. But it is as good as certain 
that the author deliberately used these words since he was aware 
of the various senses in which the term Dhvani could be 





1 अस्मामिरपि प्रसिद्धेभ्यः शब्द्व्यापारेभ्योऽमिधातासर्यलक्षणासूपेभ्योऽतिरिक्तो 
व्यापारो ध्वनिरुक्तः | ¬ Locana, p. 244, 
2 एवं चतुष्कमपि ध्वनिः; तद्योगाच्च समस्तमपि काव्यं ध्वनिः | — Loc. cit. 
8 Vide— काव्यस्यात्मा ध्वनिरिति gaa: ummneqdi-—Dhvanyaloka, 1, 1. 
4 - यत्रार्थः शब्दों वा तमर्थेमुपसरजंनीरतस्वाथो | 
sq: काव्यविशेषः स घ्वनिरिति सूरिभिः कथितः ॥ 10१. E 13, 
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employed.! The Zocana also notes this feature and justifies it. 
unmistakably along the lines indicated above.? As the Kaumudi 
(commentary on the Locana) makes it clear, the four factors. 
involved in suggestion, viz., the suggestive words, the suggestive 
senses, the process of suggestion and the suggested senses, are all 
Samudügins or members that unite in the making up of the. 
Samudaya or the whole which is here nothing but poetry. The 

whole, in & way, may be said to be identical with the' parts and 

in a way distinct from the parts, So there is no fallacy when the 

author refers to them as a whole sometimes and separately at 

other times by the use of the same word. * 

Abhinavagupta also tries to offer some justification for the use 
of the expression dhvani in all the above senses on the basis of 
etymology. The word dhvani can be derived in different ways :— 

1. Dhvanatiti Dhvanih —‘ That which suggests’ ( Both word, 
and meaning can be dhvani in this sense), 

2. Dhvanyate iti Dhvanih —' That which is suggested’ 
( sense only comes under this category ). 

3. Dhvanauam Dhvanih (Vyàpàrah)—' The process of - 
suggestion ’, 

4 Dhvanisamudayah Dhvanih ( Kàvyam ) —' The whole viz., 
work of literature, formed out of these elements 
of dhvani’, 

Anandavardhana’s crisp remark d काव्यतत्त्वार्थदाशीभेः बाच्य- 

वाचकसंमिश्रः शब्दात्मा काव्यमिति व्यपदेर्यो व्यश्षकत्वसाम्याद्ृष्वानि- 
रित्युक्तः " is shown to imply all these considerations. 


So far the extent of the influence of grammatical speculations 
on literary theory has been sketched. The nature of similarity 
subsisting between the Vaiyakarana conception of Dhvani and the 
concept of Dhvani as elaborated in literary criticism has alse 





1 The contention of Dr, Goda Varma that the Kürika-küra used the 
word Dhvani only in one sense to mean Kavya, loses all force in the light of 
the above facts. For his view, vide, New Indian Antiquary, Vol. V. No. 12. 


2 तेन व्यतिरकाव्यतिरेकव्यपदेशोञपे न न युक्तः | —Locana, p. 244. 
* समुदायसमुदायिनोभिथो भेदामेद्योवास्तवयोरेव सद्भावात्‌ तदुज्जीवनेन भेदामेद- 
व्यपंदेशोपपात्तेरित्यथेः | —— Loo. cit. 
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been indicated. Weare now ina position to examine whether 
the similarity is fundamental or not. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of the facts presented above is enough to reveal the truth 
that the similarity is only outward and not intrinsic. Of course, 
in the technique of nomenclature, the two views agree almost to 
a letter, But there is not a shadow of resemblance in what the 
terms stand for, This is clear enough proof that the literary critics 
were indebted to the grammarians only to a small extent, as 
regards terminology and for the most part they had to evolve 
the principles of their theory anew. 


It is significant to note in this context, how Bhàmaha, the 
ancient rhetarieian openly ridicules the theory of sphota' though i 
he is second to none in his regard for the grammarians.? When 
however the Sahrdayas came into prominence as literary critics 
the earlier attitude of hostility was replaced by one of positive 
reverence. The changed outlook may be taken as an index of 
the new spirit of enquiry that was prevalent in the age immedia- 
tely preceding that of Anandavardhana. 

Though the term Dhvani having the sanction of Grammarians 
` was appropriated into the field of literary criticism, all the 
difficluties with which the oritios were faced could not be satis- 
factorily solved. No doubt, the grammarians betray a know- 
ledge of some instances of suggestion. But suggestion in poetry 
is not the same as the Dhvam of the Grammarians. On the other 
hand if is singularly distinct. What is more, even the gramma- 
rians had not found it necessary to look upon Dhvani or Vyafijana 
vyapüra as a separate process on a par with the other two accept- 
ed processes viz. Abhidh@ ond Laksana.* There was a consensus 

, शपथेरपि चादेयं वचो न स्फोटवादिनाम्‌ । 
नभःकुसुममस्तीति श्रद्दध्यात्कस्सचेतनः ॥ —Kävyälarhkära, VI. 12, 
Marat सततम्मपाश्रयोऽपरासां 
au जगति मतं हि पाणिनायम्‌ ॥ -- Ibid. VI. 63. 


It was only the late writer Nageéa-bhatta that pleaded for the 
acceptance of Vyafijanà as a separate ortti even by the grammarians. 


ef, ' 'वेयाकरणानामप्येतत्स्वांकार आवश्यकः ——Manjusa, p. 160. 
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of opinion amongst all the recognised darsanas or systems of 
philosophy that AbAidh@ and Laksand were sufficient to explain 
the problem of the import of words. Suggestion in poetry, and in 
poetry, suggestion of an emotion in particular, could not be 
brought under any of these recognised functions of words. So the 
literary critics had to take into account all’ the possibilities of 
Abhidha and Laksamü as illustrated by the several philosophic 
schools before formulating any new doctrine. Just as the 
linguistic analysis of the Grammarians helped the critics 
by supplying them with a significant title ( dhvani) for their 
theory, in the same way the intellectual analysis of words and 
their ways by the philosophers served as a basis on which these 
critics could securely build the structures of their theory. 


From Anandavardhana’s own statements it is clear ttat the 
theory was current only in broad outline and the details were 
yet to be worked out. That is why it was made fun of by 
contemporary critics like Manoratha.! It was to the task of 
removing this charge of vagueness that Anandavardhana 
addressed himself, * 

Before closing this section, it must be mentioned to the credit 
of the predecessors of Anandavardhana that they had realised 
the importance of genius in the critic as much as in the poet. 
The concomitance of poetic genius and critical taste which they 
laid down as the sine qua non of a connoiseeur may be considered 
as their-final achievement, It is a remarkable fact that they con- 
sidered the creative and the critical instincts as one and the same 





1 Of, तथा चान्येन कृत एवात्र श्लोकः --- 
यस्मिन्नस्ति न वस्तु किंचन मनःपरह्वादि weed 
egaa रचितं च यन्न वचनेवेक्रोकिशून्ये च यत्‌ । 
काव्य ag ध्वानिना समन्वितामिति प्रीत्या प्रशंसखडो 
नो विद्मोईमिद्धाति किं सुमतिना ge: स्वरूपं ध्वनेः ॥ 
— Dhvany&loka, p. 58, 
अन्येनेति ग्रन्थकृत्समानकालभाविनेव मनोरथनाम्ना काविना---1.०0818. 
१ Qf. न चैवंबिघस्य ध्वनेर्वश्यमाणप्रभेद्तद्वेदसडुःलनचा महाविषयस्य यत्‌ प्रकाशनं 
aa मसिद्धालंकारविशेषमात्रप्रतिपादनेन तुल्यमिति तद्भावितचेतसां युक्त एव पंरम्मः ।-न 
च तेषु क्थाचिदी्यया कळुषितशेमुषाकत्वमाविष्करणीयस्‌ | --- Dhvanydloka, p. 246. 
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in their most significant moments, Their very pride in styling 
themselves as sahrdayas bears ample testimony to this fact, though 
critics were not lacking who laughed at them on this score. ! The 
concomitance of genius and taste does not in itself sum up the 
whole life of the complex and difficult art of criticism, but with- 
out it, criticism would really be impossible. “ Genius is to aesthe: 
tics what the ego is to philosophy, the only supreme and absolute 
reality,” said Schelling ; and without subduing the mind to this 
transcendental system, it remains true that ‘what must always 
be inexplicable to mere reflection is just what gives power to. 
poetry .? Tha predecessors of Anandavardhana preached this 
doctrine for the first time broadly and it was left to Ananda- 
vardhana to work out every detail and place the theory on a 
firm footing by elaborating it as the most perfect literary theory 
in his magnum opus the Dhvanydloka. 








1 तदुळीकसहृद्यत्वभावनामुकुळितलोचनेनृंत्यते, -- Dhvanysloka, - 
p.97. also, न च तत्समयान्तःपातिनः सहृदयान्‌ कांश्चित्‌ परिकल्प्य anga ध्वनौ 
काव्यव्यपदेशः प्रवतिंतोऽपि सकलविद्वन्मनोग्राहितामवलम्बते | Ibid, p. 52. 

३ J, E. Spingarn, Creative Oritigism, p. 44. 


VIDYADHARA 
BY. 
BIMALACHARAN DEB 


Bengal appears to have earned a niche ( albeit an aching one) 
in the hearts of both Pathan and Moghul. The cause was the 
perennial and never-ending turmoils, peculiarly her own, which 
kept her rulers and would-be rulers always on the qui vive, and, 
indeed, it was so bad that the worried ones were constrained to 
coin a proverb, which is still current and, it seems, bids fair 
to remain current:— “ Hujjat-e-Bàngàlá  Hikmat-e-Cheen ”, 
literally "the turmoils of Bengal, the cleverness in arts and 
crafts of the Chinese”. A trifle expanded to clearly bring out 
the meaning, “ If you talk of turmoils, there is no place on earth 
which can outdo Bengal; if you talk of cleverness in arts and 
crafts, there is no people on earth who can outdo the Chinese”, 


The cause of all this worry was the people of Bengal, led by 
.their zemindars, i. e, the landlords who, among themselves, . 
parcelled out practically the entire Soobah of Bengal, each 
possessing as much as he could control and maintaining an army 
of his own,-fighting among themselves, and, when occasion requi- 
red, fighting the Mohammedans. As Abul Fazl informs us in his 
“ Ayeen Akbari " ( Glad win's Translation, Vol. fT, Part I), these 
zemindars were “ mostly koits” (i.e, Kayasths, vulgo ' Koits ', 
'kayets!) They acknowledged the authority of the Mohammedan 
rulers so long, and only so long, as they felt constrained to do so 
and threw off all allegiance and pretence thereof at the very first 
opportunity, assuming the regal title and state, including the 
practice of striking their own coins, 

This made successive invasions of Bengal by Mughal armies 
imperatively necessary, because, before one trouble was fairly 
quelled, another started and perhaps on a larger scale. ` 

One such turmoil had its repercussion in distant Rajputana, | 
and the city of Jaipur owes something materia] to it. If 
happened thus, 8 
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. Before Shahjahan had been long on the throne of Delhi, one 
of the Bengal zemindars, Pratapaditya (a Kayastha ) proclaimed 
himself “ King of Yasohara "(Jessore), This led to Raja Man 
Singh of Amber being sent with an army to Bengal to subjugate 
Pratapaditys.. There were several encounters between Pratapa- 
ditya’s army and Raja Man Singh’s, and on each oceasion 
the latter came off second best. At one of these encountérs, one 
of the sons of Raja Man Singh lost his life. 


Naturally these repeated reverses put Raja Man Singh in a 
very difficult position. The story goes that he found himseif 
compelled to start enquiring about the reasons of it all. He was 
informed that the goddess Silàdev1 was installed in Pratapa- 
ditya’s palace, and that it was with her grace that he overcame 
all his enemies with ease. 


Thereupon Raja Man Singh started invoking the aid of Sila- 
devi by performing homas, sacrifices etc. Af about this time, 
Pratapaditya incurred the goddess’s displeasure, and she wanted 
to leave her quondam favourite, It is said that one morning the 
goddess entered the royal assembly hall, assuming the shape and 
form of the king’s daughter who was then in the full bloom of 
youth. The assernbly was then in session, and the king, under 
the impression that it was really his daughter, got very much 
annoyed and ordered her to get out of the palace. And this the 
goddess forthwith did, with the result that Pratapaditya lost and 
Man Singh gained the grace of the goddess, who, however, 
stipulated with the Rajput that he must offer her a ‘bali’ 
( sacrifice) every day. 

Man Singh thereafter proved victorious over Pratapaditya 
and took the sacred image of Siladevi with him to Amber, the 
then capital of his State. With Silàdev! went to Amber her 
‘purohita’? or worshipper, Ratnagarbha Sàrvabhauma Bhatta- 
carya, a Pascatya Vaidika Brahmana, 

Ratnagarbha had seven daughters whom he married to 
husbands of his class brought from far-away Bengal. Two of 
them were married to two brothers, Rajendra Chakravarti and 
Ramnarain Chakravartl, Rajendra had a son Santendra, also 
known as Santosaràma. . Santendra’s son was Vidyadhara, who, 

7 [Annals B, O. R. I ] f त 
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' on the death of his father, received an order from Raja Jai Singh 
( who was then on the throne of Amber ) confirming him in poss- 
ession of his paternal properties ( A. C. 1715 ). 


There is & story oftthe boyhood of Vidyadhara which shows 
the future town-planner. Raja Jai Singh’s Dewan at that time 
was Kishanram, the maternal uncle of Vidyadhara, The Raja was 
inspecting a palace of his under construction at Amber, Not 
seeing any staircase to the roof, the Raja asked the reason for it 
and was told that it was not possible. The boy Vidyadhara who 
was present there told his uncle that if he was given five seers 
of wax, he would be able to say if the construction of a staircase 
to the roof was possible Vidyadhara was given the wax as 
desired, and with it he constructed a small model of the palace 
with a winding staircase opening on the roof. When the model 
was shown to tha Raja he could not see how the staircase had 
been put in. Thereupon Vidyadhars poured water into the 
opening on the roof, and the water came streaming down and out 

‘on the ground-floor. Obviously the Raja was very much im- 
pressed, and, so much so, that, on the death of Kishanrám, Vidya- 
dhara ( then a young man ) was appointed Dewan. 


Vidyàdhara was a diplomat of extraordinary ability. It is 
related that once Raja Abhoy Singh of Jodhpur attacked Bikaner. 
The Bikaner Raja appealed to Raja Jai Singh for help, and, 
though the other ministers of Jai Singh were against opposing 
Abhoy Singh, Vidyadhara’s advice was that it was the prime 
duty of the king to succor the helpless who had appealed to him 
for help. Vigorous preparations for war were accordingly made, 
and Abhoy Singh had to cry halt to his activities against 
Bikaner. 


It was during his dewanship that the holy image of Govindji 
and his attendant priests and Brahmans were brought from 
Brindaban to Jaipur. And it was due to him that the royal seal 
ceased to be inscribed in Persian. In fact the last seal of the 
State so inscribed was the one affixed to the royal order by which 
Vidyadhara, in Sarmvat 1772 ( A. 0, 1715 ), was confirmed in 
possession of his paternal properties. Subsequent to this, Vidya- 
dhara’s influence led the royal seal to be inscribed in Hindi, 
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Raja Jai Singh left two sons, Tévari Singh by one Rani, and 
Madhava Singh by snother who was the daughter of Maharana 
Amar Singh of Udaipur. According to the terms of a treaty 
between Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur, Maharana Amar Singh of 
Udaipur and Raja Ajit Singh of Jodhpur, Madhava Singh, though 
younger, should have succeeded Jai Singh as Raje, But under 
Jai Singh’s directions, iSvari Singh ascended the throne in 
A. C. 1743, Madhava Singh being given only four pergunnahs out 
of the kingdom. ‘With these four pergunnahs and a fifth granted 
to him by his maternal uncle, Madhava Singh set up a princi- 
pality and founded the city of Sawai Madhopur as its capital. 


Shortly after the accession of Isvail Singh, Madhva Singh was 
incited by Raja Jagat Singh of Udaipur to drive out [svari Singh 
and occupy Jaipur. They accordingly attacked Jaipur, but, 
under the able direction of Vidy&dhara ( who had continued as 
Dewan ), the combined forces of Madhav Singh and Jagat Singh 
were defeated. But soon after this, Vidy&dhara's age led him to 
resign his office of Dewan and he was succeeded in that office by 
one Hargovind Natani. This man proved to be faithless and 
thoroughly unscrupulous, 


After their defeat as abovestated, Madhava Singh and Jagat 
Singh acquired a new confederate in Malhar Rao Holkar and 
redoubled their efforts and succeeded in buying over Hargovind. 
This man, by his machinations, induced svar! Singh to give the 
poison cup to his brave and faithful General, Keshavdas. With 
this General removed and Hargovind in their pay, the enemies of 
svar! Singh had practically a walk-over. Ivari Singh realised 
the treachery of Hargovind too late, only after his enemies had 
arrived within a mile of Jaipur, and, then, to escape humiliation, 
poisoned himself. ; 

In dire straits, Isvari Singh's Ranis sent post haste for Vidyae 
dhara, and he was, without delay, taken into the inner apartment 
of the palace, Realising the extreme delicacy of the situation, 
Vidy&dhara advised keeping the Raja’s death a seoret and took 
immediate charge of the affairs of the State. And the first thing 
that he did was to put under restraint the treacherous Hargovind. 
Then he started negotiations with Madhava Singh and his cons 


~ 
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federates. In the end he succeeded in securing the peaceful | 
withdrawal of Raja Jagat Singh and his army. But Vidy&dhara 
had to fight Malhar Rao and ultimately succeeded in driving 
away Malhar Rao and his army. 

_ As was inevitable, Madhava Singh got possession of the State. 
This was in A. 0, 1752, His first act was releasing Hargovind 
from confinement, and the next, asking Vidyadhara to assume 
the office of Dewan, Vidyadhara, however, realising that his 
enemy, Hargovind, was now in the ascendant, declined to accept 
the office of Dewan. Madhava Singh was already ill-disposed 
towards Vidyadhara, and his refusal to serve as Dewan -positi- 
vely incensed the Raja. Thoroughly vindictive, the Raja ordered 
Vidyddhara to pay the dues of certain State servants which were 
six months in arrears, Vidyadhara was ina fix. Not being in 
office, he had neither jaigir nor cash. “But those State servants 
came to his help and declared that they had received their dues 
from Vidy&dhara, though, as a matter of fact, they had not receiv- 
ed a pie from him.. 

Chagrined that Vidy&dhara had escaped, the Raja ordered 
him to deposit three lakhs of rupees in the State treasury. - 
Vidyadhara pleaded poverty, saying that he had never committed 
theft nor taken bribes. The Raja ordered him to beg. On this, 
Vidy&dhara prayed for a patta to enable him to beg. The patta 
was granted, and, armed with it, Vidyadhara begged and 
received from Thakur Kushal Singh of Jhalai the desired sum of 
three lakhs, and he at once deposited this sum in the State 
treasury. Baffled again, the Raja recalled this patta and ordered 
confiscation of Vidyadhara's houses in Amber and Jaipur and of 
a garden of his at the Ghat hills. The only house that he was 
allowed to retain was a small half-finished one, and in this he, 
and his family took shelter. His descendants were living in this 
house in A, C. 1904-5, 

Another small property, yielding a small income, he was 
allowed to retain. With this income, supplemented by the salary 
received by his eldest son, Murlidhar, and the income of a village 
granted to his three sons by ISvar) Singh, Vidhy&dhara passed 
the evening of his chequered life, dying on A$vina $ukla sasth!, 
Sathvat 1808, 
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He served Raja Jai Sinha and his son, Raja [६7७1 Singh, and 
the latter's Ranis with conspicuous faithfulness and ability, but 
his claim, to recognition is based on other grounds also, When 
Raja Jai Singh decided to remove the capital from Amber, 
Vidyadhars it was who planned the new capital, Jaipur, and on 
a novel plan, that of a chequer,—a set of streets parallel to one 
another, and then another set, also parallel to one another, but 
cutting the former set at right angles. The idea seems to have 
been original with Vidyadhara, 


Tod in his “ Rajasthana " (8, K. Lahiri & Co's reprint), p. 108, 
mentions “ the famous Vidyadhara, the chief civil minister of the 
State”, and says in a footnote on that page—" Vidyadhara was a 
Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and a man of science. The plan 
_ of the modern city of Amber, named Jeypur was his: a city.as 
regular as Darmstadt. He was also the joint compiler of the 
celebrated genealogical tables which appear in the first volume 
of this work ", $ i 7 l 


At p. 344, again, Tod says—“ Jeipur is the only city in India 
built upon 8 regular plan, with streets bisecting each other at 
right angles, The merit of the design and execution is assigned 
to Vidyadhara, a native of Bengal, one of the most eminent co: 
adjusors of the prince in all his scientific pursuits, both astrono- 
mical and historical ". 


In connection with Jai Singh, at p. 353, Tod again mentions 
“ Vidysdhara, one of his chief coadjutors in his astronomical 
pursuits and whose genius planned the city of Jaipur”, 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF VIDYADHARA 
Rajendra 
Santendra, alias Santosarama 


Vidyadhara 
| 


| | | m | 
ह या idhar  Gangadhar Gajadhar Mayadevi  Kamiyadevi 
{ 








Lachmidhar | | | | 
| Sridhar Dharnidhar Mahidhar Bansidhar 
| | (adopted by 


Bansidhar (adopted) | | | Lachmidhar ) 
| Giridhar Chimandhar Premdhar 
Sheobux 


| Kishanlal Mayaram 
Surajbux (35) 


| 
Shivaram (7) 
This was the position in 1311 B. S, ( 1904-5 A. C.) 


N. B.—This paper is based on an article “ Vidy&dhara, " by 
Babu Meghnath Bhattacharya (Jaipur) which was published, 
together with the accompanying picture of Vidyadhara and his 
eldest son, Murlidhar, in Vol XI, (1311 B.S.: A, C. 1904-5) of 
the ‘ Sahitya Parisat Patrik ° ( the organ of the' Vanglya Sahitya 
Parigat’ of Calcutta.) ° 

Babu Meghnath stated in his article that the only two surviv- 
ing descendants of Vidyadhara at that time were Surajbux (35) 
and Sivaram (7), and that the picture above referred to was 
reproduced from a photograph of a painting in the possession of 
Surajbux. 


KING MAKERS OR RAJAKARTARAH 
IN ANOIENT INDIA 


BY 
Miss P. C. DHARMA 


The role of king makers or Ràjakartàrah in Ancient Hindu 
administration is a subject that calls, for an interesting line of 
investigation. That the ‘king makers’ or Rajakartarah formed 
an integral part of the ancient Hindu political machinery is 
reflected in the literary writings of the pariod. The modern critic 
( with a definitely western bias). will sound a note of warning 
against modern political interpretation of those ancient Sanskrit 
words, and dismiss the whole conception as being far fatched, 
However adamant the modern mind might be to the acceptance 
of such analogies, and equation of ancient political terms with 
modern phraseology, yet the fact that the ancient Hindus had 
evolved political institutions of their own has to be admitted. 


The institution of ‘king makers’ or Rajakartarah is a special 
feature of the ancient administrative machinery. 

‘King makers’ The term Rajakartarah, literally meant ‘king 
का makers’, and is generally used in the plural and 

' refers to a body of officials having definite func- 

tions, and playing an important part in the election of kings. 
No where in the history of Europe or England do we coms across 
a recognised permanent body of ministers or officials known 88 
‘king makers’, We meet with the expression ‘king maker ' 
only in English history during the ‘ Wars of the Roses’, It was 
applied to the Earl of Warwick, a powerful and overbearing 
baron, who carved out 8 position for himself by the strength of 
his sword. The term ‘king maker’ in English history is a 
misnomer, for Warwick had neither the authority nor the right 
to raise or depose kings. This is only an example of nrrogation 
of powers, like the East India Company in later times which 
made and unmade nawabs in India. Occasionally a strong man 
may rise and defy the authority of the reigning king and play 
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the role of king makers but such an action was not warranted by 
any legal status. The importance of the Rajakartirah can well be 
recognised if we remember that the kings in ancient India had to 
get the'sanetion of king makers to their succession before the formal 
consecration, Kingship was both elective and hereditary. Here- 
dity alone did not entitle a person to be crowned as king. The 
king in the vedic age was elected by the people, and had to 
accept his office from the people and king makers. 

References to king makers are met with in the Atharvaveda 

(1II-5-7 ), and the Brahmanas (Ait VIII-17-5 ) 

References — (88६ III-4-17; and XIIL 2.2.18). They are 
King aren ; described as those who : not themselves kings 
aided in the consecration of kings’. A successor 
to a king was not appointed till the consent of the ' Purohita or 
Chief Minister’ was given. He was usually a distinguished and 
learned rgi — the moral, political and spiritual guide of the 
ruling house or clan. He was the real king maker, and we may 
take it for granted that no successor toa deceased king was 
appointed without the Purohita’s knowledge or approval. The 
Purohita suggested the name of a successor to the king,! probably 
in consultation with the other members of tha royal clan and 
court, His nominee might have either presented himself or been 
invited by the people as their king. In the Aitareya Brahmana 
the ‘king makers’ are made to proclaim the king formally to 
the people. 
The Atharvaveda while mentioning the Rajakrt as ‘a part of 

‘the folk round the king’ gives the following 

List of — jut of ‘king makers.’ (1) The 5818 ( charioteer ). 
‘King makers a ; 

(2) The Rathakara or chariot maker (evidently 
war chariot maker.) (3) Karmara (artisan representing artisan 
or industrial interests.) (4) Gramanl ( village headman represent- 
ing rural interests.) (5) Raja (consisting of nobles, king’s 
kinsmen ) whose support of the election was thought very neces: 








1 It may be inferred that kingship was hereditary too in Egvedio times 
as we find son succeéding the father, According to Zimmer, “ Monarchy 
was eleotive, but it was not clear whether the selection of the people was 
between members of the royal family only or extended to members of all the 
noble plasses, " 
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sary as revealed in several passages. In 1-9-3 and 4 there are 
prayers for the king’s supremacy over his kinsmen ( Sajata) and 
.and in J-19-3 they are referred to asa menace to his authority. 
The kinsmen designated as Raja! had always to be reckoned with 
and their friendship sought after. 


The king makers grew in numbers in Jater texts. The Taitti- 
rlya Samhita, Tattirlya Bráhmana mentions twelve :— 


(1) Brabmana ( Purohita ) (2) Rajanya ( nobles ) (3 ) Mahis! 
( chief queen ) ( 4 )Vavata ( favourite wife) (5) Parivrkti’ ( dis- 
carded wife (6 )Süta ( charioteer ) (7) Sendnt ( commander in 
Chief of the army (8) Grimani? ( village headman ) (9) Khattri 
(chamberlain) (10) Sarhgrahitri ( treasurer) (11) Bhagadugha 
(collector of taxes) (12) Aksv&pa (Superintendent of dicing), 
The Satapatha Br&hmana included gonikartana ( huntsman ) and 
the palagala ( the courier) while the Maitrayani Samhita ( II-6-5 ) 
IV-3-8 adds the Taksa (carpenter), the Ra“hkira called the 
Rajanya Raja and the gramani or Vaisya gramani. The Pafica- 
vim$a Brahmana (19-1-4) however gives an older and shorter 
list of what are called viras or heroes as forming the king’s 
entourage comprising of brother, son, Purohits, Mahis!, Süta, 
gramanl, Khattri and Samegrahitri. According to Sdyana’s 
commentary on the Aitareya Brihmana the king's father was 
also one of the king makers. The doubt arises whether the 
ceremony in which the father took part was that of the installa- 
tion of the crown prince. The inclusion of the king’s father is 





2 An analogy may be drawn with reference to this term to the Rajanah 


in the Ramayana who were speedily summoned by Da$aratha for discussing 
the coronation of Rama in the Sabhà. Mention is made ofthe Rajanah 
again as waiting with the brahmins and others at the palace for the corona» 
tion ceremony of Rama as Yuvaraja II-14-41. lt was necessary for the king 
to get the support of the Rajanah among others for his election, 

3 “The grámani proper or par excellence was one of the king's entourage 
and was probably regarded as representing interests in the ministry, just as 
the industrial interests were represented by the karmüra, the military by 
the senani, the Rathakars and Suts; and finance by the Samgrabitri and 
Bhagadugha. The aksvàpa may also be taken as the officer who 
superientends the gambling tolls of the state and collects the revenue (due 
therefrom) as was regularly done later ( see Vedic Index II-Page 200 
footnote 4 ), 
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borne. out by the vedic texts themselves. The presence of the 
father in any installation ceremony cannot of itself raise the 
presumption that the son performing the ceremony must needs 
be a crown prince, for the father might not at all have been a 
king, and possessing therefore no kingdom to which he could 
choose his son and successor, or he might be retiring from his 
regal position, making his son a full fledged king by the 
ceremony. 

The deference paid to these ‘king makers’ is seen in the 
ritual of the Rajastiya called ‘ Ratnahavis' when 
offerings were made by the king on successive 
days in the houses of persons termed ‘ Ratnins’ 
including among others’ those to whom the title of Rajakrt or 
‘king maker’ was applied. The texts agree in making a king 
(a consecrated Ksatriya ) alone eligible to celebrate the Rajasiiya. 
The Rajastya, strictly speaking is not a single ceremonial but a 
series of rituals several of which had independent existence. The 
offerings made had a special political significance. In worshipp- 
ing the Ratnins he does honour to them both as officers of the 
state and as representatives of society. Their approval was 
solicited before his election to the kingly office and their 
allegiance was an object of special attention with him. They 
were the high functionaries of the state and as Rajakartarah 
they wielded immense power and prestige. In the selection of 
the Ratnins, the principle of class and caste or functional 
representation seems to have operated 

There was an order of precedence among the Ratnins. It was 
revealed in the manner in which the king elect 
visited their homes for Ratnahavis or offering of 
jewels, The first to be honoured with the visit 
was the senàni or commander in chief followed 
by the Purohita or Bráhmana and others. The Rajanya, Goni- 
kartàna and Aksvapa were offered jewels at the king’s own place 
‘and not at their houses. (Another order of precedence is also 
indicated in a Rajasttya Ceremony at which the sacrificial sword 
which is made over to the king is passed on by him first to his 
brother, then to the Sita, Sthapati, gr&man! and Sajati ( Royal 
kinsmen ) (Sat Brah : V-4-4, 15 ). 


The Ratnahavis 
Ceremony 


Precedence 
in 
offerings 
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The constitutional importance of the cermony is indicated in 
n the set formula to be uttered by the king, ‘ for it 
, Constitutional is for him that he is thereby conscerated and 
significance of tbe _ , 3 A : 
Üsranuhy him he makes his faithful followers". The king 
accepted his royal authority from the ‘king 
makers’ and his people. He received from the assembled people 
and the ‘king makers ', ( who according to later authorities were 
high functionaries or ministers), a symbolic Mani or armlet 
after ascending the throne. These Ratnins were regarded as 
rulers amongst whom the king was the chief ruler. They 
existed independently of the king and their worship before the 
coronation indicates the enormous power wielded by them. 
Though in later times the ceremony of worship may have been 
no more than & mere formality observed during inauguration, 
yet in its inception in remoter periods, it was probably associated 
with the respect paid to the people whose interests were 
represented by the ‘Ratnins’ who were either popular or 
communal officers, chosen on an occupational basis. They might 
have been reduced to mere ceremonial figures in subsequent 
times by the growth of royal power but even in the epic and later 
times we do find evidences of their importance. 


The king makers continued to play an important part even 
when the system of election finally gave place to 

The ‘king makers’ hereditary kingship. By the time probably of the 
later are later vedic literature, and certainly of tbe 
‘Ramayana’ and ‘Mahabharata’ period, the 

succession of the eldest son of the last ruler had become the 
generalrule. But the memory of elective kingship still lingered. 
The high ministers were called Rajakartareh in the Ramayana. 
They were the advisory part of the cabinet — the counsellors, 
The brahmin sages constituted the Rajakartarah. They have 
been referred as Dvijah, The necessary arrangements for the 
election of the king were made by the Ràjakartàárah. These 
together with the cabinet ministers and chief Purohita discussed 
the situation arising cut of the king's death. Vasistha speedily 
summoned Bharata and asked him to take charge of the kingdom 
(समेत्य राजकतारो भरतं वाक्यमत्रवन ) f 


e—a 
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When the person who claimed the crown by hereditary succes- 
f sion appeared to be unsuitable "for the king, or 
nd pesi was disqualified by reason of any special defect, 
in later periods another member of the royal family was placed 
on the throne by the ‘ king makers’, Devapi for 
example being affected with skin discase, declined the sovereignity 
and Santanu was appointed king. So also according to the Maha- 
bharata Dhrtarastra being blind was passed over in favour of his 
younger brother Pandu, Again in troublous times it was found 
: necessary to appoint a strong man in preference to a weak ora 
minor claimant, although the latter might have the best right 
according to the hereditary principle. 


In cases of disputed succegsion the voice of the ‘king 
makers’ was prominent as in the case of Yudhisthira who was 
preferred to Duryodhana (वयं पाण्डवश्च ज्येष्ठं अभिषिश्चामः), In the 
Bhagavata we find Vena being deposed for bad conduct by the 
Dvijah who constituted a part of the council of ministers, 


This council which consisted of Rajakartirah retained its 
prestige and responsibility even in the Buddhist period. The Pali 
.Sütras use the word ‘king makers’ asa synonym for ministers 
who were saddled with the responsibility of electing a king. The 
formal offer of sovereignty by ‘king makers’ was long held to 
be essential. 


After the treacherous murder of Rajyavardhana by the king 
of Pundra, the prime minister Bhandi, with the concurrence of 
the council of ministers and the approval of the people, placed 
Harsavardhana on the throne. The ministers ware the ‘king 
makers’ and possessed great powers in normal times, but during 
the minority of the king or when the king happened to be weak, 
their powers were very great. When the throne fell vacant, 
they appointed a new king. From Bana the Sanskrit poet and 
Hieun Tsang the chineese traveller we learn how powerful and 
important was the prime minister, for he was entrusted with the 
responsibility of nominating a king. Bhandi calling a meeting 
of the ministers said, “the destiny of the nation is fixed to-day. 
Because he ( Harsa) is attached to the family, the people will 
trust in him, Let each one give his opinion on the matter’, 
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Then he exhorted Harsa to accept the sovereignty saying, 
“ reign thou, with glory over the lands ". 

The ‘king makers’ or Rajakartarah have had a long and 
interesting history. They have played a very important part in 
the constituttonal history of India &nd had formed an inseparable 
link in the political machinery. Whatever might have been their 
designations in the different periods of history like Ratnins in 
Vedic times, Dvijah in the Ramayana days and so on, there 
seems to have been some continuity in the nature of the functions 
they performed. Their prestige might have waned with the 
establishment of republics in the Buddhist period, but the occa. 
sional references in the Buddhist literary works and in the 
literature of the later Hindu period point to the conclusion that 
these king makers survived even after the republican period. 
These Rajakartarah enjoyed a long lease of life and their extinc- 
tion probably took place after the advent of foreigners in India 
( who were quite alien to Hindu culture and thought ) in the later 
Hindu age, 


| ^ : = 
HISTORY OF THE RANGAVALLI ( RANGOLI ) ART 


१” — BETWEEN C. A. D. 50 AND 1900 
By 
P. K. GODE 


I propose in this paper to record some references to the art of 
decorating floors with coloured powders on festive occasions as 
current in some parts of India.! This art is practised by the 
women-folk and occasionally in some Hindu temples. its exhibi- 
tions are held on the ocoasion of a festival. It is necéssary to 
trace the history of this popular art on the strength of Sanskrit 
and non-Sanskrit sources with a view to giving ita proper 
historical perspective. In the Maharastra this art is known by 
the term “रांगोळी” (rüagoit) Accordingly in the Marathi 
Dictionary called the Sabdakosa by Y. R. Date and C, G. Karve 
we get the following entry about it:— 

Page 2604 — " रांगोळी, रांगवळी ” — Powder of rice or other 
materials prepared for the purposs of drawing 
various designs before deities on the occasions 
of feasts etc.” 

Usage :—* तिआ रांगवळी सती राणिया । चक्रवर्तीचिआं। ?? 
~शिशुपालवध,? ५९१ 
— f" रांगोळी करणें” = To kill, to destroy completely eto. 
Usage :--““ठेचून करी रांगोळी ” 
-— संग्राम ११ 





1 See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol XXII ( Dharwar), Bombay, 1884.— 
Appendix D (by Rao Bahadur Tirmalrav Venkatesh) on Quartz- Powder 
( Rangoli) — Pages 821-822— Rangol, the word used for the quartz lines 
and pictures which prudent housewives sprinkle in front of their house- 
doors is said to mean the brilliant line from the Sanskrit rong. colour and 
Zvali, a row. The orthodox explanation of the sprinkling of these lines and 
figures, as well as of white-washing, cow-dunging and tying strings of 
mango leaves in houses, is that itis for beauty, because God dwells in the 
house. 

* 8 This old Marathi poem Széupalcvadha was composed by Bhünubhat or 
Bhaskarabhat Borikar ( 0. A. D. 1278 — See p. 585 of the मध्ययुगीन चरित्रकोश 


by Chitrao Shastri, Poona, 1937 ). 
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Etymology :— [ Sanskrit £st = to dye, रंगवली, रंग + ei ]. 
— “ रांगोळी होण” = to be completely destroyed 
--मोरोपेत' --विराटपवे 9-335 
-- “रांगोळे "^ = A perforated cylinder filled with रांगोळी 
used for drawing floor decorations by 
moving it over the floor. 

As the term “ रांगवळी ” is used in the Mahünubhüva poem 
Biíupülavadha of C. A. D. 1273 we are warranted in presuming 
that this art of drawing 7angoli pictures has been current in 
Maharastra clearly from about A. D. 1200. 

The Sabdakosa ( p. 2579 ) records another term for this art viz. 
"iur" and explains it as “ रांगोळीची चित्रं” (rangoli decora- 
tions) or “रांगोळी ’’ ( powder ). The usage of " tartar” as given by 
the Sabdakosa is as follows :— 

* gadita ग्रहकामीं रंगसाळा घालु पाहती ” 
—भूपाळी घनश्यासाची २०.२” 

Ag the above usage is nob very old I record below a usage of 
the term " रंगमाकिका ” inthe Mahanubhüva Marathi work लीळा- 
चरित्र (C. 4, D. 1250) भाग 3, पूवाध खंड २, ed: by H. N. Nene, 
Nagpur, 1937 :— 

Page 68 — मग तेही सडासंमाजनः चोक रंगसाळीका भरवीलीयाः | 
udi उभविलीः उपहाराची आइति करविलीः आपण घोड़े quu 
साउमे AS: मार्गी भेट जाली ” l 

Page 37 — सग वीळीचां बेळीं बाह्मणाचेयां घरां बीजें BS: 

AAT सडासंमार्जेन SS: चौक रंगमाळिका भारेळीयाः* ” 





1 The Marathi poet Moropant flourished between A. D. 1729-1794 
( See page 660 म, च. कोश ), 

? We must see at what time the use of such mechanical devices for 
drawing ratgol pictures on the floor came into vogue. 

3 In this passage we get a description of the manner in which Gosavi 
( Cakradhara, the founder of the Mahanubhava Sect) was received by a 
devotee. The ground in front of the house was sprinkled over with water 
(mixed with cow-dung). This ground was then decorated with raigoli 
drawings etc, i 

5 This is a description of the manner in which a Brahmin received Cakra- 
dhara. In this description also we find (1) सडा data (sprinkling of 
water mixed with cow-dung on the ground-) and ( 2) रंगमाळिका ( the drawings 
of raigoli on the ground so prepared). These practices are current even 
today in Maharastra on the occasions of feasts and festivals, 
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Saint Ramdas (A. D, 1608-1682) refers to “रगमाळा” as 
follows :— 


^ तुळसीवने वृंदावन p सुदर सडे संमाजेनें । ओटे रंगमाळा 
आसने! ठाई ठाई २॥ ? 
— मानसपूजा, Prakarana 1 (p. 339 of रामदास-समय़ ग्रंथ, Poona, 1906), 

We have so far recorded the following datable usages from 

the Marathi literature about Rüngoli :— 

C. A, D. 1273 — “ रांगवळी. ” 

C. A. D. 1250 — “ रेंगभाळी Er ” 

C. A. D. 1650 — “ रंगमाळा. ” 

C. A. D. 1750 ~ " रांगोळी. " 

I shall now record the evidence of Sanskrit texts about 7०४४०७ ' 

decorations :— 

In the Ak@éabhairavakalpa (MS No, 43 of 1925-26 at the B. O. 

R, Institute, Poona ) which appears to have been composed between 
A. D. 1400 and 1600 we find the following references to रडुवली or 
rühgoli:— - ^ 
Page 891 — Patala 110— " दुःस्वप्नशान्तिस्वरूपनिरूपण ” — Descrip- 
tion of an altar (वेदि ). 
--“ सुशिल्पिना कारयित्वा वेदिं कुण्डादिक प्रिये | 
. ` लेपयित्वा गोमयेन रङ्गवह्या समन्ततः॥ ” 
(the ground near the altar was smeared with cow-dung 
and rangoli decorations were drawn on if), 
. Page 877 — Patala 108— “ नानावशकुनशान्तिविधानम्‌ ” — Descrip- 
' tion of वेदि. 
--“ गोमयेन विलिप्योवी रंगवलीं विधाय तु” 

Page $16 — Patala 99— “ नुपपट्टाभिषेकाङ्गमण्डप '" — Coronation 
pavilion decorated with ( drawings 
with) powders of five colours on 
the ground smeared with water 
mixed with cow-dung. 

~~“ कांरायित्वा गोमयेन लेपयित्वा स वारिणा। 
पंचवर्णरजोभिस्तं अलंकुत्य तु मण्डपम्‌ ॥ " 
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Page 292 — Patala 85— “ नृपाभिषेककर्तव्यमण्डपवेदिका ” — Altar in 
the coronation pavilion. 


ee 


—“ qd कुंडं वेदिकां च कारायेत्वा सुशिल्पिभिः । 
- छेपायेत्वा गोमयेन रजोभिः पंचवर्णकेः ॥ 

agga पुरोधास्तदाभिषेचनिकन्दिनस्‌। ” 

( Powders of five colours to be used for decorating the 
ground besmeared with cow-dung ), 

Page 215 — Patala 66 — '' क॒मारीपजामन्त्रस्वरूपकथनम्‌ "^ — This 
Patala specifies the forehead-marks 
(तिलकानि ) and seats (आसनानि) for 
the worship of unmarried girls of 


different castes (during the Nava- 
rütri festival). 


Tilakas :— 
(1) बाह्मणी — चतुरस्रातिलक of चन्दन 
(2) क्षात्रिया -- अर्धचन्द्रतिछक of Wu 
(3) वैश्या — ऊध्वोतिळक of चन्दन and sme 
(4) शूद्रा — ade तिलक of कस्तूरी and चन्दन 
(5) अन्त्यजा -- वेद्सिध्यतिकक of रक्तचन्दून 
Asanas :— Powdered rice isto be used for marking on the 


ground different seats for different girls. These 
üsanas are of different patterns :— 


(1) अष्टपत्र — Having eight petals, 

(2) wsst— Hexangular. 

(3) त्रिकोण — Triangular. 

(4) चतुदेल — Having four petals. 

(5) चतुरश्र — Quadrangular. 

(6) Rasis — Of the form of a Svastika. 

मंडलाने — Diagrams. 
~~“ अष्टपत्रं षडश्रं च त्रिकोणं च चतुदंछम। 
चतुरश्रं स्वतिकांकं कमशो मण्डलानि वे ॥ 
कल्पयेदासनार्थ वे शालितण्ड्ळचूणेतः। ” 
9 [ 4105815 8, 0, Rl] |... 
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Page 157 — Patala 51—“ अनन्तन्रतस्वरूपक थनम्‌ " 
-— मासि भाद्रपदे झक्तुचतुर्देश्यां गहांगणे | 
कारयित्वा एुष्पसयं मण्डर्प सुमनोहरम्‌ ॥ 
` तदन्तरे सरोजाक्षि गोमयेन सवारिणा । 
संलिप्य सर्वतोभद्रं रंगवल्या बिलिख्य तु ॥ ” 
Page 60 -—Pafala 17 ~ “ सहाशान्ति--अङ्ग यहयज्ञ स्वरूपक थनम्‌ ” 
—— Sat पश्चिमदिग्भागे गोमयेन सवारिणा | 
संलिष्य समळंकृत्य रंगवल्या समन्ततः ॥ ? 
Page 55 -- Pafala 16 -- “ सहाइान्त्यङ्गवार्तुहोमस्वरूपक थनम्‌ ” 
—— राज्ञा संकल्पित महाशारन्त्यङ्गं वास्तुपूजनम्‌ | 
करिष्य हाते संकल्प्य वेदां दक्षिणभागतः ॥ 
गोमये नानुलिप्योवी' रंगवली निधाय च।” 
Page 25 -- Pajala 7 -- * साम्राज्यलक्ष्ममन्त्रहोमस्वरूपकथनम्‌ ” 
—' qubd वेदिकां चेव गोमये नानुलिप्य वे | 
रंगमाठ्यादिभिः सम्यगलंकृत्याथ मंत्रावित्‌ d" 


The references to रंगवली recorded above reveal some important 
aspects of this practice viz. — 


(1) रंगवली is always preceded by गोमयानुलेप ' on the ground on 
which it is drawn. 





1 Vide p. 7 of Acarendu of Tryambaka Mate of Sandilyagotra ( Ananda- 
frama Sans. Series, Poona, 1909) — Here this author ( A. D. 1838 ) quotes 
the following lines about the importance of गोमयानुलेपन from the Markandeya— 
vurüna:— 


* ज्रार्केण्डेयपुराण--प्रात+काले खिया कार्ये गोमयेनानुलेपनम्‌। 
अरुतस्वस्तिकां या तु कामेलिप्तां च Heu ॥ 


तस्याख्रीणि विनश्यान्त वित्तमाययंशस्तथा 1” 

In these lines we are told that after the ground is smeared with 
cow-dung it is absolutely necessary to draw on it the Svastika mark every 
morning. Inthe Rangavalli pictures also this mark is generally drawn on 
all sacred occasions 

On page 104 the Acarendu prescribes उपलेपन of a स्थाण्डिल ( sacrificial 
ground ) :— 

( continued onthe next page } 
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(2)Tke association of रंगवली with 418 or sacrificial altar ie. 
for decorating the ground round this altar. 


( 3) Use of रंगबछी for decorating the ground with powders of 
five colours ( पश्चवर्णरजोभिः ) at the King’s Coronation. 


Actrendu (A. D. 1888) of Tryambaka Mate (A. S, S. Poona, 
1907 ) refers to the use of शिलाचूर्ण for drawing Svastika and other 
marks ! in temples :— 

Page 175 -- “ पारिजाते-- .... .. ei deo dpi. wee 


शिलाचूर्णेन यो मत्यों देवतायतने TT 
करोति स्वस्तिकादीनि तेषां पुण्यं निशामय ॥ 
यावत्यः काणिका भमो क्षिप्ता रविकुलोद्भव। 
तावयुगसहस्राणि हरिसालोक्यसइ्नुते U^ 


The .Parijdta also refers to संमार्जन and उपलेपन with गोमय and 
other materials as follows :— 


“ देवतायतने राजन्‌ कृत्वा संमाजेनं नरः । 
यत्फळं समव्राप्रोति तन्मे fg: BT ॥ 
यावत्यः पांसुकणिकाः सम्यक्संसार्जिता नृप I 


तावदयुगसहस्राणे विष्णुलोके महीयते ॥ 





( continued from the previous page ) 

“ qd स्थंडिळं कृत्वोपछेपनादि कुर्यात्‌ l agh Ta उपलिप्यो- 
लिख्य षड्लेखा उद्गायतां ete. " । उपलेपने कारणमुक्तं स्मृतिरत्नाकरें 
पुराणे 

“ada agat मेथ्या सशैलवनकानना | 

अथ विष्णुपदाक्रान्तो पछेपनमिदं कुतः ॥ 

पुरा शक्रो हि वञ्रेण gei जध्ने AAT d 

तन्मेदसा हि निर्लिप्ता तदुर्थसुपलेपनम्‌ ॥ *' 

Page 105 — “ आयतनेऽप्युपेपनादिविधिमाह परञ्चुरामः etc. ” 
1 Aparürka ( C. A. D. 1100) on Yaj&avalkyasmrti ( Anandaérama, Poona, 
Vol, I, 1903, p. 147 (शृहस्थधर्मप्रकरण) quotes the following lines from Baudhayana 
which refer to उपलेपन of the ground and the drawing of diagrams on it :— 


* बयोधायनः-- उपलिप्ते समे स्थाने शुचो श्लक्ष्णतमन्विते । 
चतुरश्रं त्रिकोणं तु agde चार्घचन्द्रकम्‌ ॥ 
कर्तव्यमानुपुर्व्येण बाह्मणारिषू मण्डलम्‌ । ” 
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मृदा धातुविकारैर्वा वर्णकेगोॉमयेन ari 
उपलेपनकृयस्तु नरो तेसानिको भवेत्‌ ॥ 
(शिलाचूर्ण referred to above may mean मनःशिलाचूर्ण ie. red 


arsenic powder. It may also mean * stone-powder ”, - At present 
raigoli powder is prepared from white stone pebbles or quartz). 


In the Varüügacarita ("th cent A. D.) of Jatàsirhanandi 
(edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Bombay, 1938) we get a reference 
to the use of different powders, flowers, and rice for decorating 
the ground with different designs on the occasion of a bali at 
night (राविबली ) as will be seen from the following verse 15 of 
canto XXIII ( p. 221) :— 

“qila पुष्पैरापि तण्डुलेश्व दक्षा धवणेंबीलिकर्मयोग्येः। 
नानाङृतीस्तत्र बलीन्विषिज्ञा भूमिप्रदेशे रचयांबभवुः ॥१५॥” 


(दशार्घवर्ण: = Of five colours), The use of powders of five 
colours mentioned in the above verse may be compared to the 
use of such powders ( पश्चवर्णरञोभिः ) for decorating the grounds at 
the king's coronation mentioned in the Akasabhairavakalpa 
( Patala 92). 


Vadibhasithha in his Gadyacintaman (ed, by T. S. K. Sastri 
and S. 8. Sastri, Madras, 1902) we find a reference to “ngago 
रेखा” (drawings with some red powder) on the ground ofa 
dining pavilion ( भोजनस्थानमण्डप ) as follows :— 

Page 38— * हस्यमविशव्‌। तत्र च प्रसार्यमाणसोवर्णामत्रविडम्बितः 
सित्रमण्डळे, त्वरसाणपरिजनवनिताकरप्रमूज्यमानमाणिचषच शुक्ति- 
संचये, संमूच्छ॑द्तुच्छपाटळपरिमळसुरभिपानीय भरिततपनी यश्चङ्गारके, 
लिख्यमानमङ्गछचूणरे ख़ानिदेयमानभोजनअ्ुवि, समुद्वाटितपञ्ज- 
रकवाटविनिर्गतक्ीडाशुकसारिकाहूयमानपौरोगवे, प्रवेश्यमानबुसु- 
क्षितजने, प्रदीयमानपाठुभोजनामत्रकद्ळापत्रे, प्रत्यत्रपाकजनित- 
सीरभ्यळुभ्यदूघाणे, समन्तत्तश्च॑लिततारवृन्तग्राहिणी चरणनृपुररणित- 
भरितादेशि, भोजनस्थानAण्डपे.........बालचन्द्रससमायुष्सन्तमः 
पश्यत्‌ t 
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In the above passage we get a very colourful picture of & royal 
dining pavilion, which can be compared with any dining pavilion 
of Indian princes of to-day. With the exception of gold dishes 

and cups referred to in the abeve passage the dining pavilions 
used at our common modern marriage and mufija ceremonies are 
exactly similar to that described so vividly by Vadibhasimha 
more than a thousand years ago. According to the Editors this 
author is later than C. A. D. 650 as he imitates Banabhatia, the 
author of the Kadambori etc. He may be even later than Bhoja 
(C. A. D. 1050)—(see pp. 4-5 of Intro, to Gadyacintdmani, ) 
Rüngoli drawings are clearly referred to by Vadibhasimha as one 
of the features of the dining pavilion (“ सद्भलचूर्णरेखानित्रेयमान- 


मानभोजनशुवि ? ), ? 





1 I may record here the use of Ra&go]; as recorded on pages 821-822 of 
Vol, XXII ( Dharwar) of the Bombay Gazetteer, 1884 ( Appendiz D ) :— 

“The best 7२४१०१ is made by pounding white quartz into powder. Its 
colour is white and it may be used either while the Brahmans arein a pure 
State after bathing, or when they have not bathed. In the absence of quartz- 
powder rice-flour may be used. In addition to the white lines dots or figures 
of yellow, red, black, green and blue powder are also occasionally used. The 
yellow powder is made from turmeric, the red is the ordinary gulál of rice or 
ragi flour dyed with red sanders, the green is from the ground dried leaves of 
the Aeschynomene grandiflora, the black charcoal, and the blue is indigo. 
Every day lines, dots and flgures are drawn on the floors of all Brahman 
houses, three, four or five straight lines, parallel to the walls of rooms and 
verandas. Cross lines, circles with dots in the centre and elaborate figures are 
also drawn. On great occasions elaborate tracery and figures of men, animals 
and trees are also drawn. On Nagar-chaut or the Cobra's Fourth, that is 
the bright fourth of Srüvan or August-September, Brahmans, in addition to 
making the usual figures, draw and worship single, double and twisted forms 
of snakes sprinkled in quartz-powder. During the leading days of the Divali 
feast the dark 14th and 15th of Asvin or October-November and during the 
bright half of Kartik or November-December, all Hindus set what they 
call the Pandus five cow-dung cones, two or three inches high and about the 
same round the foot, outside to the right and left of the thresh-hold, and on 
the top of the outer, house-door. Round each cow-dung cone they draw 
double or treble white and red lines, set a flower of the Aumbal ( K), cucur- 
bita hispida gourd cn each of the cowdurg cones and throw over all turmeric 
and red powder on the marriage-day of Vishnu and the Tulsi plant that is 
the evening of the bright twelfth of Kartik or November-December, and 
when Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth comes in Shravan or August-Septem- 
ber, besides the usual quartz figures, gopad or cow’s foot-prints are sprinkled 
with rangols powder all along the ground from the outer thresh-hold of the 
house to the shrine which has been made ready for the god. 

( continued on the next page ) 


-me 
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Before proceeding further with references to Rangavalli in 
datable sources I may consider bere the observations on the 
position of the Rangavalli pictures in the field of Indian art as 
made by the extant texts on this subject, In this connection 
I cannot do better than quoting below in extenso the remarks of 
my friend Dr. V. Raghavan from his article on “ Some Sanskrit 
Texis on Painting” (Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, 1933, 
pp. 899-911 ):— 

Pages 905-906 — “ The Abhilasitürthacintàmani (of King Some- 
Svara — C. A, D. 1130) gives five varieties of pictures :— विद्ध, 
अविद्ध, भावचित्र, wise and Aa. Of these the ' Bhüvacitra' 
stands by itself and is of the greatest importance. It has been 
explained above that ‘ Bhavacitra’ is the picture depicting 
emotion, The Rasacitra and Dhiilicitra go together. 

The Dhilicitra is the Tamil “ Kolam” done with white flour on 
the floor and in front of our houses. In the month of Margasirsa, 





( continued from the previous page ) 

When feasts are given in the open air, in front of and on each side of the 
board on which each guest sits, lines and arches are drawn in quartz and red 
powder. On birth, marriage and other festive occasions and when entertain- 
ments are given, elaborate quartz-powder figures are traced. On occasions of 
deaths, funeral ceremonies, yearly mind-rites or mind~dinners, no quartz lines, 
dots or figures are drawn, except that at dinners in honour of saints a little 
quartz~powder is occasionally used. No'special quartz-figures are drawn on 
no-moon or full-moon days. The cow-dunging of the ground and the 
drawing of fearful quartz-powder figures is an important part in most 
exorcisms. 

The great tracers of quartz-powder figures formiug them simply by letting 
the powder drop from between the thumb and fingers are Bráhman women. No 
Br&hman woman during her monthly sickness, for three months after child- 
birth, or when in mourning may draw quartz lines. Jains use Ràügoli like 
Brühmans and Marathas use it on special occasions. Some, but not all 
Lingayats draw a few lines every day in their houses. On moon-light nights 
and on great occasions Lingayats draw long double lines of dots, alternately 
of lime and water and red earth and dine and play close by these lines. 
Lingiyats also draw one or two lines of quartz-powder along the edge of the 
grave before burying the body. Parsis, like Hindus, deoorate their house fronts 
by stamping them with quartz-powder plates. Musalmans and Native convérts 
to Christianity are the only persons who do not use quartz decorations. 
Formerly the traceries were all made by letting the powder slip between the 
thumb and fingers. Of lato years tubes and plates with upturned edges pierced 
with designs have been filled with powder and either rolled or stamped over 
the place to be decorated, ” 


M 
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Tamil girls vie with each other in the villages to draw the biggest 
and the most intricate " Kolams in front of their houses and then 
decorate these “ Kolams” at various points with pumpkin 
flowers. On more festive occasions, in the houses, temples and 
Tambalams (i.e. brass plates used in our houses) for Nirajana, 
these * Kolams” are done with various coloured powders, These 
Cifras are naturally short lived, So it is that Sr! Kumara (author 
of the Silparatna) calls them “ क्षाणिक ” ( Ksanika). Since these 
are drawn more especially on the floor, Narada calls this 
variety of Citra as “ भोम ” Le. of the floor. Sri Kumara describes 
them thus :— 


^ एतान्यनलवर्णानि चूर्णयित्वा पृथक्‌ Tas! 
( ए Rai: स्थण्डिले रम्ये क्षणिकानि विलेपयेत्‌ ॥ 
धूलीचित्रमिदं ख्यातं चित्रकारेः पुरातनेः। ” 

— Silparatna, XXXVI, Slokas, 144, 145 


Rasacitra (tata ) is another variety of “ Kolam,” One must 
not be misled by the word Rasa in vafsrs and take it with भावचित्र. 
The word रस here means द्रव (drava) or coloured solution. The 
Abhilasitárthacintámani thus defines it :— i 


“ सद्रवेवणेकेः लेख्यं रसाचित्रं विचक्षणेः। ” 
This kind of Kolam is elso drawn in some Tamil houses, 
White flour-aolution and red Kavi-solution are employed and are 
called in Tamil Mavukkolam and Kavikkolam. The former is 
drawn in wavy lines. Thus Ña is also a kind of Kolam. 
While चूर्ण or powder is employed in घूलिचित्र, drava (द्रव ) or solu- 
tion is employed in रसचित्र. (Tue Makara and other coloured 
designs drawn on the cheeks and busts of damsels according to 
the Kavyas belong also to this category of tafaa). Therefore 
it is held by Sr] Kumara that like धुलिचित्र and वित्र (ie. 
Sculpture) etc. the रसाचित्र also is not for the walls :— 





1 Vide p. 8 of Intro, to Visnu-dharmottaro.( Part III) Trans, by Stella 
Kramrisch, Calcutta University Press, 1928 — ५ From the Stlparatna........ we 
know that Dhilicitra, Powder-painting familiar to Bengal ladies as Alpona, 
was applied as temporary coating of powdered colours on a beautiful piece 
of ground. " SIUE i | | 
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^ सुधाधवालिते भित्तो नेव कुयोंदिदं सुधीः। 
रसचित्रं तथा घूलीचित्रं चित्रमिति त्रिचा॥” 
--शिल्परत्न ( Sloka 143) 

Thus Painting and half-visible reliefs, yarara and adaa 
are the two that are done on the walls. These facts are not taken 
into consideration by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. Consequently 
he connects ( vide p. 50 of Part I of Ashutosh Mukerjee Comm. 
Volume) the afte of the Vispudharmottara with the रसाचिच of 
Sri Kumara and says that both are identical. Surely रस also 
means emotion and emotion is associated with बण, from which 
is derived by him the बेणिक type. But when one sees the clear 
definition of रसचित्र given by Somesvara, from whom Sri Kumara 
borrows his knowledge, one will rest assured of the fact that taraa 
is another kind of Kolam related to the धूलिचित्र, the word रस here 
meaning द्रव. ” 

* Chapter 71 of Naradasilpa (Adyar MS) is devoted to the 
decoration of painting, चित्राल॑कतिरचनाविधिकथन, Pictures are not 
only for the joy of the gods and the presiding deities of the 
buildings, Vastunathas, but also for beauty according to Usinara. 
Narada gives a new kind of classification of pictures, not found 
in other works, and it is from the point of view of the places, 
where the pictures are drawn. Thus he says that pictures are of 
three kinds—( 1 ) of the floor, ( 2 ) of the wall and ( 3) of the top i.e. 
ceiling ( भोम, STF and ऊर्ध्वेक ). These again are classified from 
another stand-point into two kinds, the permanent and temporary, 
शाश्वतक and तात्कालिक). The latter is the भीम i.e. the picture of 
the floor; Kolam, the Dhulicitra and Rasacitra of SomeSvara belong 
to this class. Narada says that this variety is drawh, in front of the 
house, on the door-step, on the pials and every where in the house on 
the floor. Birds, snakes, elephants, horses etc. can thus be drawn. 
These themes are still drawn! in our houses. ” 





) Prof, C. V, Joshi, Raj Daftardar, Baroda, writes to me on 6-12-1947 :— 
“Y have not met with any description of of Raigols in the Pali texts. 
Ráügoli is called *'Sanji ( सांजी ) ” in Gujarat. Saüjivale (सांजीवाले ) 
is the name of à Deccani family here (at Baroda), whose duty is to 
arrange Rangolt in the Palace”. 

I record my best thanks io Prof. Joshi for the above information, I hope 

some Gujarati scholar will record all possible informatien about Sa#jz from 
the Gujarati literature, early or late, especially from datable texts. 


१ 
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Trivikramabhatta (A. D. 915)! in his Nalacampü or Damayanti- 
katha ( ed. by Shivadatta of Jaipur, Bombay, 1885, p. 140 ) refers 
लि " in Ucchvüsa IV as follows: 


रङ्गावाले 

garme विश्रान्तायां वियद्वाचि स्थित्वा च किंचित्कुतो- 
चित।पचितिषु गतेषु क्षणादृन्तधा नं सुनिषु “समुच्छीयन्तां वैजयन्त्यः, 
बध्यन्तां तोरणानि, सिध्यन्तां चन्द्नाम्भोभिः पन्थानः, मण्डयन्तां 
मख्णमुक्ताफछक्षोद्रङ्गावालाभेः प्राइणानि, क्रियन्तां कुसुमप्रकर- 
mA चत्वराणि, पुज्यन्तां द्विजन्मानो देवताश्च, दीयन्तां दानानि, 
गीयन्तां मङ्गलानि, विसुज्यन्तां वोरेबन्यः, मुच्यन्तां पक्षिणोऽपे 
पञ्जरेभ्यः '. हाते श्रूयमाणेषु परितः परिजनाछापेषु eto. " 

The Digambar Jain author Somadeva in his celebrated work 
Yaésastilakacampii ( A. D. 959 ) refers to रढुवलळी ” as pointed out 
by Dr. V. Raghavan in his article on “Gleanings from Soma- 
devasüri's Yagastilakacampi ” ( p, 255 of Journal of Ganganath 
Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, Vol. I, Part 2, February, 1944 ). 
Dr. Raghavan remsrks:— 

“ Page 133 पर्यन्तपादपेः संपादितकुसुमोपहारः प्रदत्तरङ्गावाछिः 
(रङ्गवछिः ) इव ग्॒हापारिसरषु ?? 

This is & reference to the temporary floral designs drawn with 
white and coloured powder by our women-folk, for decorating the 
floor and called 7070११००१४, Rangoli, Alpana or Kolam (Tamil). 
According to the Sanskrit Texts on painting this is called 
Kesanika-Citra and is classified into Dhilicitra ( with dry powder ) 
and Rasacitra ( with coloured solution). 

Three other references to this Ravgavalli on the floor are to 
be found on pp. 350, 369 and Pt II, p. 247— 

(a)-—“ अकालक्षेपं दक्षस्व रकुवछिप्रदानिेषु। ” (p. 350) 

(b)-— अनल्पकर्पूरपरागपरिकल्पितरङ्गाचालि विधानम्‌ " 
—AÀ description of the court-hall where the white 


Karpüra (Camphor) dust is used for the drawings 
( p. 369 ). 








1 Vide p. 332 of History of Sanskrit Literature by A. B. Keith, 1928.— 
Trivikrama is the author of Navsari inscription of Rastrakita king Indra III 
of A. D. 916 

* Ibid, p. 333 
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(c) — “ चरणनखस्फुटितेन रङ्गावळीसणीच्‌ इव असहमानया ।” — 
.This ig a reference to such designs worked permanently 


by fixing coloured stones on the floor in the queen's 
apartment. 


For a fourth reference see Part IJ, p. 247— 


रङ्गवल्लीषु परभागकल्पनम्‌ ”-~which speaks of devising a 
ground which should set off the design. ái 


Hemaeandra (A, D. 1088-1172) in his Desindmamala I, 081 
mentions the word “ आईइपप्ण ", which means Aüngoli decoration 
and occurs in the following line:— 


^ आइप्पणं च fe छणघरमण्डण छुहाछडाए अ। ? 
Hemacandra explains :— ' 


^ आइप्पणं पिष्टं उत्सवे ग्रहमण्डनार्थ सुथाछटा wl तन्दुलपिष्टक्षीरं 

गुहमण्डनम्‌ आइप्पणं इति अन्ये 4? (vide p. 38 of Desinámamüla — 

B. O, R. Institute, Poona, 1938), In the Glossary, p. 7 the editor 
explains आइप्पण as follows 


“ आइष्पणं i, 78 RER, a ground substance ; 
“gad ग्रुहमण्डनार्थं सुधाछटा, White wash. 
तंदुळापिष्टक्षीरं गहसण्डनमित्यन्ये " 


It is clear from the above reference that in Hemacandra’s. 
time the term “ आइप्पण ” meant some “ground substance" as 
also “whitewash used for beautifying the house on a festive 
occasion”. This term also meant “a solution of a rice-flour 


1 T owe this reference to my friend Sri B. C. Deb of Calcutta who writes: 
on 1-12-1947 :— 

'" As regards Rangoli:— Yes, that is also the practice in Bengal, as. 
indeed, I believe, everywhere among Hindus in India. In Bengal it is used 
not only in floor-decoration, but also in decorating wooden seats for bride 
and bride-groom and for honoured guests at ceremonies and stands for 
images in poojahs. In Bengal it is called आलिपना or आलूपन। which carries us 
back to Hemaoandra's Desinimamala, J, 78, where the word ocours as 
आइप्पर्ण,,, .,.1 think the word is not really ded but a तदूमव from आलिपन, ” 
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used for decorating the house”. Arhaddasa( C. A. D. 1950)! in 
his Munisuvrata-Kavya (edited by Pt. K. Bhujabali Sastri and 
Pt. Haranath Dvivedi, Arrah, 1929 ) refers to “giga: ” ( Raigol - 
designs) made of five different jewels and drawn in the court- 
yard of each house on the occasion of the birth of Jinendra as 
will be seen from the following verse 23 of canto IV :-- 
Page 80 — “ wagi कल्पितपेचरत्नरंगालयश्वक्रुरनेकभंगाः | 
जिनेन्द्रजन्मावसरप्रणश्यत्पयो धरखस्त धनुर्विशंकास्‌ ॥२३॥ " 

The commentary on this Kavya explains this verse as 
follows :-— 

2 * बहुविधा (अनेक भंगाः) रंगागास आलयः (रंगारूयः ) 
पश्वरत्ने£ कृताः अंगणमंगणं प्रति काल्पिताः जिनेन्द्रजन्मावसरे 
isaga मेघः ( पयोधरः ) तस्मात्‌ wed धनुः तस्य संदेहं ( विशेकां) 
चक्कुः। ” 

( The five-coloured Ràngoli designs presented the appearance 
of a rain-bow dropped on the earth by a vanishing cloud on the 
ocoasion of the birth of Jinendra ). 

In my search for the history of Rangoli designs’ the earliest 
reference so far recorded by me is that found in the Varünga- 
carita (Tth century A. D.) XXIII, 15, which mentions the use of 
five-coloured ( zar: ) powders ( चूर्ण: ), flowers ( पुष्पे; ) and rice- 
grains ( तण्डुले; ) for drawing various designs on the ground ('zj&8- 
प्रदेशे ameda रंचयांबभरवुः ), This reference of the 7th century A, D. 
can be linked up with one of the 64 arts mentioned in the Kama- 
sūtra of Vàtsyayana ( Between C. A. D. 50 and 400), This art is 

. designated in the Kamasütra as " तण्डुलकुखमवलिविकाराः ” (vide p. 32 
of Kamasutra ed. by Kedarnath, N. S, Press, 1900 — साधारणमाधि- 








1 Arhaddasa refers to ASadhara in the Munisuvrata-Kavya, and also in 
two other works composed by him viz. Purudeva Campu and Bhavyakantha- 
bharana. This ASadhara was the guru of Arhaddasa. As the date of Asadhara 
is about Saivat 1300 ( = A.D. 1244) we may reasonably conclude that 
Arhaddasa flourished about A. D. 1250. ( Vide p. क of Introduction ). 

2 The five colours of Rangoli described by Arhaddàsa appear to have 
some auspicious significance. We have already recorded the references to 
the designs of five-coloured rice grains used in बलिकर्म as mentioned in the 
Varangacarita (XXIII, 15) of A. D. 7th century and the designs of five- 
coloured powders, ( पंचवर्णरजोभिः) on the ०००४७०१ of king's coronation as 
mentioned in the Akasabhairavakalpa ( Between A. D. 1400 and 1600 ). 
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करणंन्‌ chap. 3). The commentator Yasodhara in his Jayamaügalà: 
commentary ( p. 34) explains the above art as follows :— 


* तण्डुल--कुछुम - वालेमविकारा इति । अखण्डतण्डुळेः 
नानावर्णेः सरस्वतीभवने कामदेवभवने वा मणिकुडिमेषु भाक्ते- 
विकाराः। तथा कुसुमेः नानावर्णेः अथितेः शिवलिड्डगादिपुजार्थ 
भक्तिविकाराः। अन्न ग्रथनं माल्यग्रथन एवान्तर्भतम(। भाक्तिविशेषेण 
अवस्थापनं कलान्तरस्र्‌। ' l 


According to Yašodhara the art mentioned by Vatsyayana con-- 
sisted of floor-decorations with rice-grains of many colours in 
the temple of Sarasvati (the goddess learning and arts—" सरस्वती- 
च नागरकाणां विद्याकलास अपि देवता ?-- p. 51) or the temple of Kama- 

` deva (God of love) and the designs made with msny-coloured 
flowers for the worship of Sivaliga. 


In view of Yasodhara’s explanation of “ तण्डुलकुसमव्लिविकाराः” 
recorded above I am inclined to think that the origin of our 
present-day practice of drawing Ra@ngolt designs lies in one of 
the 64 arts mentioned by Vatsyayana, though later this art 
became more elaborate and complicated according to the artistic 
genius of the people of the different provinces of India. The 
religious association of this art hasalso -been made clear by 
Ya$odhara by his statement that the designs under reference 
were drawn on the floors of the temples of Sarasvati or Kamadeva 
or in connection with the worship of Sivalinga. 


The evidence about the history of ZAGAZgoí? which I have 
collected, from varied sources may now be tabulated chrono- 
logically as follows :-- 


! In foot-note on p. 32 the editor states that the वृत्तिकार ( भास्कर fg. 
शास्रि ) reads “ बालिविकारा: ” instead of “ चलिविकाराः ” and explains the text 
as ° तण्डुलाश्च कुसुमानि च तैः बालिविकाराः कर्णभूपाविशषषरचना 7 — Kedarnath adopts 
the reading “ वालिविकाराः ? explained by YaSodhara as “ भक्तिविकाराः " ( भक्तिः = 
ligo of decoration. 
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Chronology Reference 





A. D, 50-400 |—The Kamasutra mentions “ तण्डुल-कुसम-बलि- 
बिकाराः ” as one of the 64 arts. 


A. D. 600-700 | — Varàngacarita refers to various drawings drawn 
on the' floor by.using five-coloured powders 
rice-grains, flowers, on the occasion of राविबाले, 


A. D. 915 —Trivikramabhatts in his Nalacampu refers to 
“gra” in front of houses on a festive occa- 
sion ( marriage ceremony ). 


A, D. 959 —Somadeva in. his Yusastilakacampi refers to 
i रङ्गवछढी or रइमवर्ली of camphor-dust, jewels etc 
four times 


after A. D. 1050| —Vadibhasirnha in his Gadyacintamani mentions . 
“ageauiter ’’ drawn on the grounds in a 
dining pavilion. 


A. D. 1088-1172; —Hemacandra in his Desindmamala mentions 
" आइप्पण ? and explains itas “ तंदुलपिष्टक्षीरं ag- 
isan.” 


C. A. D. 1100 | —Aparàrka quotes बोधायन, who prescribes उपलेपन 
of ground followed by drawings of geometrical 
figures on it like circles etc 


A. D. 1130 —Somesvars in his Manascllasa refers to धूलिचित्र 
and रसाचित्र which are identical with wag 
drawings with powders or liquid solution, 


after A. D. 1130| —Sr1 Kumara in his Silparatna also mentions 
शूलिचित्र or क्षणिकाचत्र, 


©. A. D. 1250 | —Munisivrata-Kavya of Arhaddasa describes 
Rangolt drawings of jewels of five colours, 
which looked like a rain-bow. These drawings 
are called " रङ्भालयः, " 

C. A. D. 1250 | —Lijicaritra mentions " रंगमाळिका ” and "संडा- 
संमार्जन ”. ' i 

mE ——————————————UUÓ— —— 
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Chronology Reference 





C. A. D. 1273 |—Bhaskarabhat mentions “tuaz” in his 
Süsupalavadha. 


A. D. 1400-1650| —Parijata prescribes the drawings of स्वस्तिक ete. 
with हिलाचूणं ( powder of quartz) in a temple. 


A, D. 1400-1600| —Akaéabhairavakalpa mentions ङी drawings 
í many times in different religious ceremonies. 


A. D. 1608-1682| —Saint Ramadass mentions “सडे संमाजने ” and 
“ian” in his Manasapuja. 


A. D. 1729-1794| —The Marathi poet Moropant mentions “ रांगोळी ” 
in his “ Virataparva.” 

A, D. 1838 —Tryambakbhatta Mate in his Acdrendu quotes 
Mürkandeyapurüna, which prescribes गोमयानुलेपन 
of ground followed by the drawing of स्वास्तिक 
figures on it. He also quotes the Smrtiratna- 
kara, which prescribes उपलेपन of ground. 


A, D. 1884 --Note on Rargols in the Bombay Gazetteer. 


I believe, the fore-going evidence shows conclusively the 
history of our Rüngoli art for about 2000 years. This history 
can be taken back easily by at least 500 years as we ara 
warranted in presuming that this art mentioned by the Küma- 
sūtra as " तण्डुलकुसमवलिविकाराः was 8 recognized art hundreds of 
years before the time of the Kamasiitra and was, therefore, men- 
tioned among the 64 arts by its author, Vatsyayana 

As the Rüngoli art has a continuity in Indian domestic and 
religious life for more than 2000 years, 1 may record here the 
reports of some friends who have taken great interest in this 
problem and sent me the available information regarding the 
Rangols art as practised at the places where they are living 
to-day. These reports are as follows :— ` 
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(I) Rangolt at Bikaner— My friend $i K. M. K: Sarma, 
M.O.L., Curator, Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner writes on 
29-18-1947 as follows 


“AB regards Raigoli in Bikaner, my colleague Pandit Ghan 
Shyam Goswami has gathered the following information :— 


(1) On the 4th marriage day the Goswami Brahmans perform 
the Ndgavalli ceremony. For this, Sarvatobhadra with four 
elephants on four sides. is drawn in various colours, — 
(elephants :-- one in coloured rice, the other in wheat flour — these 
two opposite to each other — and the remaining two in salt and 
sugar respectively ). 


(2) On birth-days it is customary for women to draw Ringolis 
on Thalis in the Arati 


(3) On-the 6th day of a Son’s birth, the Kuladevatā is drawn 
in Rüngolt of auspicious colours ( yellow and red) on the wall, 


(4) On the Nügapaficami day, the seven serpents are drawn 
in Rangoli of Haldi etc. by women. ` 

(5) On the day of Tulasi Vrata, women draw Raigoli in front 
of Tulasi. 


(6)0n Sravana Sukla Pürpimü the Rangolis of Sravana 
Kumara carrying his parents in a Kdvad are drawn (on both 
sides of the main entrance) by women. 


(II) Rangoli in North Malabar — Mr. K. M. K. Sarma in his 
letter referred to above writes:— 


“ Rüjgoli is drawn evory day in the court-yard in the month 
of Sinha in North Malabar, particularly if Krspappatu ( Bhagavata) 
is being read. It is & practice there to read Ramayana in the 
month of Karkata and Krsnappatu iu Sinha, The Rühgoli is 
adorned with certain kinds of flowers. üngolis on door-steps 
are usually drawn in South Kanara also after wash with water 
and besmearing with cow-dung on auspicious occasions. ” 

(IIT) Sri Gajapathy Rai Varma writes from Tadepalligudem 
(South India) on 3-12-47 :— 

“Iam glad to learn that you are writing a paper on Rangoli 
or Raùgavalli. In Telugu-speaking areas ( Andhra ) it is commonly 
called " Muggu” “ Mruggu'' (in books), plural, Muggulu and 
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Mruggulu respectively. In the districts on the East coast it is 
common among the people of all castes to lay Muggulu on 
their thrasholds after cleaning them and after sprinkling on 
them water mixed with cow-dung. But in Zelingana people 
use Muggulu on every Friday and Saturday, as also on auspicious 
days and festive occasions. During the worship of gods and 
during festivals they use coloured Muggulu but the common stuff 
used for this purpose is the white powder of the lime from shells, 
I think this is quite a sanitary practice as lime-powder is a 
germicide. Limé powder is used daily for Rango? drawings but 
during festivals, marriages, and other auspicious occasions rice- 
powder is used. The Sankranthi ( Makara-Sankramanam ) festival 
is the chief among festivals famous for Muggulu designs, It falls 
in the first fortnight of January. During this festival women, 
including young girls, begin drawing various kinds of designs 
with white ríce-powder etc. on the thresholds of their houses 
from a day, fifteen days previous to Sankranthi, in the early 
hours of morning. In their zeal to excel others in drawing the 
Muggulu designs some of the women and girls commence their 
labours in this direction as early as 4 A. M. They bring cow- 
dung, from whieh they make some balls, which are kept in the 
midst of Muggulu. These balls are then decked with flour. The 
balls so decked are called “ Gobbi." Every day fresh Gobbis are 
made and the old Gobbis are turned into small cakes with a hole 
in the centre of each. These small cakes are then made into a 
garland. Sometimes pieces of copra are inserted between dung- 
cakes in the garland. After drying such garlands throughout 
the 14 days they are burnt on the Bhogi (called ‘Pongal by 
Tamils) day ie. a day previous to Sankranthi. ( A day preceding 
any festival is called Bhogi). The bon-fire of cakes generally 
commences at midnight. The children commence this bon-fire 
from the early hours of the morning. Before burning these 
garlands of cakes, some children wear ther on their necks, 
On the day following the Sankranthi the women (mostly girls 
and young women, who show great interest in Muggulu and who 
even bet with each other in drawing the latest Muggulu designs 


ete. ) begin at dawn the drawing of an unbroken line of Muggy 
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(single line) from their house to the.end of the street or some 
spot at a distance of about 200 yards. Sometimes the Muggu 
' line extends to several furlongs. One girl tekes the Muggu line 
from her house to that of her neighbour and the neighbour in her 
turn takes it further to her neighbour and so on. 

Locally in these districts I find that the special Muggulu 
drawn on the Sankranthi occasion are in honour of the Sankranthi 
Purusa, People are afraid of this Purusa as he is of a malevolent 
character. To avoid his wrath the muggulu are drawn. Some 
people depict his birth, bringing up and death also in these 
muggulu. But it seems that the Sankranthi Purusa mentioned 
above is none but king Bali, who is the legendary virtuous king, 
the ruler of Raksasas, sent to Patala by Visnu in the Vàmana 
incarnation. The people say that he was the king of the South 
Indian people or people of the country and that they draw 
these muggulu designs in his honour. 

Some books.contain references to muggulu with various 
colours and precious stones drawn on the occasions of marriages 
of great persons, kings and gods etc. Muggulu drawings are 
found on the walls of houses in villages. The walls are first 
white-washed and then the Muggulu designs are drawn on them, 
Similar designs are drawn on the floors as well. 


_ Ina subsequent letter dated 11-12-1947 Mr, Varma sent to 
me the following additional information about Muggulu :— 


Here almost all the non-Brahmin castes including Perikes 
worship earthen pots painted with multi-coloured lines, dots, 
designs eto. on them, These pots are called Ariveni and much 
sanctity is observed with regard to them. 


Red Muggulu drawings are drawn in these parts by Tantrikas 
or magicians, who give some talisman or threads to drive away 
evil spirits. In the worship of benevolent and good deities also 
multi-coloured Muggulu are drawn by women but in the Tantrik 
worship they are drawn by men. 

. For all indoor purposes Muggulu of white and other colours 
are drawn, while for out-door purpo&es only powder of shells is 
used. There are also certain instruments used for drawing 
Mugguiu designs and decorations. Rice-powder (for indoor use) 


ii [Annals B. O. E, 1, | 
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or shell powder (for outdoor use) is put into these instruments, 
which are then dragged on the floor producing Muggulu designs 
and decorations, Some times Muggulu designs are drawn on the 
doors and door-sides with Kunkuma (red colour and Pasupu 
{turmeric ) often mixed with gum or some other colours, The 
designs on the doors consist of horizontal stripes, dots, circles, 
angular figures, Svastika etc, 


The bridal couple of the Perike caste worships after marriage 
the Ariveni (earthen pots) smeared with white, red and yellow 
colours in various designs, During the Dipavali festival small 
earthen pots called “ Gurigi (plural " Gurigelu") are used by 
Perike women. In these pots they put some eatables and place 
them before the goddess Laksm! as also other goddesses. These 
eatables are then distributed among women guests. These 
Gurigelu pots are painted like the Ariveni pots but these paint- 
ings are not so colourful and attractive as those on the Ariveni 
pots. 


The importance of the Muggulu designs in the Tamil country 
was further vouched by Mr. Varma by a small booklet contain- 
ing numerous Muggulu drawings depicting such objects as theB 
following :— 


Steamer, Cradle, Eagle, Rose-water vessel, Pine-apple, Flower- 
ing tree, A sea octopus, Betel leaves plate, Beans Creeper, Sofa, 
ridal seat, Threshold, Puspakavimàna, Lotus shaped umbrella, 
Sun-flower, Child's cot, Wedding altar, Wedding seat, Wedding 
threshold, Woman's upper arm Ornament, Mandap, Elephant, 
Fish, Parrot’s cage, Mirror with frame, Flower ball, Water pot, 
Chair, Pear] necklace, Light stand, Tulasi, sweets packet, Sandal 
paste pot, Palanquin, Parrot, Chariot with wheels etc. 


The history of the art of Aüngo/? as briefly sketched in this 
paper is enchanting enough especially for the students of Indian 
culture. The present condition of this art in different parts of 
India needs to be studied carefully. I hope, therefore, that the 
readers of this article will report to me all possible information 
about this art as practised in different parts of the country. 


GADHESA-NRPA-VARNANA-SAMGRAHA-SLOKAH 
By 
G. V. BHAVE 
(A newly discovered Sanskrit Manuscript ) 


The above is another original Sanskrit manuscript discovered 
in the stock of Pandit Vasudeo Rao Govilkar of Mandla, and can 
in a way serve as a supplement to the Ms. Gadhesa-Nrpa~ 
Varnanam discovered by me and published in the 1940 number 
of the Nagpur University Journal. The Ms. consists of twelve 
leaves, with written matter closely covering twenty two pages. 
It is written in a soft black ink, and shows 8 uniformity of hand 
throughout, though letters may be found varying in size, which 
makes one conclude that the compiler is one and the same person 
whoever he may be. Our Ms. is complete in its form, but 
surprisingly enough, unlike the general feature of all other 
Sanskrit Mss., this one gives no hint whatsoever about the name 
of the compiler or say copyist and of the date of its compilation, 
but since it has quoted from  Gadhesa-Nrpa-Varnanam of 
Rupnath, the latest of all poets quoted, it is safe to believe that 
our Ms, was prepared in the first quarter of the 19th century, as 
Rupnath died not later than 1800 A, D. All due attempts were 
made to find out one or two more copies of our Ms., &0 as to test 
the correctness or otherwise of the text, but of no avail, though 
some more scraps of paper, containing nearly half the matter of 
our Ms., have been discovered at another place. But the 
Govilkar copy of the Ms, is in a tolerably sound condition. 


Gadhesa-Nrpa-Varnana-Sathgraha-Slokah, is, as the name 
implies, nothing but a collection of slokas or verses, being 
quotations from different poets, in praise of different Gond 
rulers of the Gadhà Mandla dynasty. The noteworthy thing 
about thege poets is that many of them belonged to Mandlà and 
a majority of them came from the same family of which Laksmi- 
prasáda, the author of the unpublished Sanskrit Ms., namely 
Gajendra~Moksa, was an offspring. There are 13 poets "in all 
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and they are, irrespective of their chronological order, (1) 
Diksit, (2) Jaya Govinda, (3) Narhar Mahaputra, (4) Kegava, 
(5) Taresh, (6) Vitthal, (7) Thakkur, (8) Rüpanath, (9) Visnu 
Diksit, (10) Vaidya Nath Diksit, (11) Ghans$y&ám Mishra, 
(12) Hari Diksit and (13) LaksmIprasad. Of these Nos. 1, 4, 6, 
9, 10, 18 and 13 belong to the Diksit family of Mandla, while 
the others were born in different families, The informtion, as 
locally gathered about some of these, is being put down in the 
following few lines :— 

(1) The Diksita Family. A good deal of information about 
this family is available in the 9th sarga of Gajendra-Moksa 
mentioned above, wherein we learn that the founder of the family 
in Mandla was one Vishnu Dikshit ot the Kashyapa Gotra who 
hailed from Selagrims. Now, Vishnu Dikshit laarned in the 
Vedas, after a stay at Benares, was invited by Prem Sahi, and 
Gangadhar Vajpeyi and others were his pupils. His son Vaidya- 
nath would teach, in the town of Ram Nagar, during the time of 
Hridaya Shah, Dharma Shastra, Kavya and Vyakarana to many, 
and Vaidyanath’s son, Hari Dikshit, would recite, every day, the 
Puranas to the King Maharaj Shah. He died a happy death on 
the bank of Narbada at Mandla, leving behind him four sons of l 
whom the youngest was a Pauranic under the royal patronage 
of Nizam Shah. This was no other than our Lakshmi Prasad who 
offered his now famous composition, “ Gajendra Moksha ”, at 
the feet of Nizam Shah on the Vijaya Dasmi day of Samvat 
1815, corresponding to A. D. 1755. The other three brothers of 
Laxshmiprasad were Gangadhar, Sadasheo and Pasupati. 
Laxshmi Prasad’s mother was named Laxmi who was the 
daughter of one Vasudeo of the Atri Gotra, who had received 
honours at the hands of the lord of Bandhava Gadha, the modern 
Rewah. According to Gadhes Nrp Varnanam Prem Shah ruled 
at Gadha during 1652-1671 A. D., and Vishnu Dikshit happened 
to arrive at Gadha some time during this period, his great grand- 
son adorning later on the court of Nizam Shah. Therefore four 
successive generations of the family authentically received 
royal patronage under nine successions of Gadha Mandla Kings 
at Chayra Gadha, Ram Nagar and Mandla, covering a period of 
more than hundred: years. Vithal Dikshif and Kesheo were 
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immediate predecessors of Vishnu Dikshit, and their eulogies 
about Dalpati Shah and Vir Narayan, Chandar Shah and 
Madhukar Shah make one believe, and reasonably so, that 
they had known sufficiently about these kings. Wherever only 
the denomination, Dikshit, occurs in our Mg, I have not been 
able to identify if with any proper name of the family, though 
the composer of the first verse of our Ms. Iam inclined to believe 
to be Anant Dikshit, the father of Kesheo Dikshit, describing as 
he does the qualities of Dalpati Shah. A local Hindi chronicle 
has supplied a list! of 36 names of the family where Laxshmi- 
prashad is found to be the last. Nothing further is known about 
the family beyond Laxshmiprashad, though here and there names 
` of certain descendants of his are found on certain Mss. as copyists 
and in some cases as original writers. For example at one place 
we find a 81075, ” 


“ शुक्रेडलिखंदेद्यनाथ: श्रावण्युत्सगंपद्धातिस्‌ । 
अब्देऽश्वेभे भभूयुक्ते पोषे डाक्लेकंजे तिथौ ॥ ” 


or, at another, a line— “ wer ऋषि ... भसंख्ये वत्सरे मासि फाहगुने। 


~ 


गढायामलिख ...... चिन्तामाणिसूनुः गदाधरवाक्षितः । ” 


Any way, the family wasa Maharashtra family and produced 
a long tradition of Sanskrit scholars of high worth, among whom 
Lakshmi Prashad was the most brilliant star and ean safely be 
called the second edition of Magha, for his superior style of 
chaste versification. The present descendants of Laxmi Prasad 
living at Mandla have not so far been able to supply the link 
straight up to the great poet, but one fact is certain that their 
previous generation was well-versed in the Vedas, 


Thakkur. By this term we have to understand Mehesh 
Thakkur, the descendant of that Thakkur of Bhaur who accord- 
ing to Rupnath was a religious preceptor of Yado Rai. Mahesh 





* वबासुदेव-जनादन-रघुनाथ-विद्वल-राम-भास्कर-बोपदेव-विनायक-दत्तात्रेय-- 


नुसिँह-नारायण-रामचंद्र-गोविन्द्‌-गणेश-रघु-राघव-द्विजराज-वामन-श्रोरुष्ण-गोपाल- 
हळायुध-चक्रघर-हेरंब-रम।कांत-मजानन-श्रीपति-शयंवक-शंकर-गंगाधर-अनंत-केश्चव- 
बिहुल-विष्णु-वेयनाथ-हरि-लक्ष्मीपसादु-... ,.. ,.„ 
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Thakkur was originally a resident of Tirhut, Bihar, and flourish- 
ed during the time of Dalpati Shah and after him, of Durgavati 
who both, as husband and wife, as well as, separately, would 
listen to him, with great devotion, reciting the Puranas in 
Bansipur near Chaurgarh. Once it happened, so we read in local 
records, that Mahesh Thakkur could not attend to his daily duties 
and sent, instead, his pupil Raghunandan as his substitute. The 
latter efficiently discharged his duties, but on some presonal 
remark about him from Durgavati he felt offended and went 
directly to Bastar where he obtained from the ruler many costly 
gifts including eight elephants, one being grey coloured, This 
last one he presented to Durgavati and proceeded straight to Delhi | 
along with Mahesh Thakkur, At Delhi he obtained from Akbar, 
the then Emperor of Dehli, a free gift of the territory, of Dar- 
bhanga with an annual yield at that time of Rs, 50,00,000, and got 
it registered in the name of his Guru Mahesh Thakkur, They 
then both, the master and the pupil, proceeded to rule at Dar- 
bhangs, and then the preceptorship was conferred on Damodar 
Thakkur, the youngest brother of Mahesh Thakkur. Damodar 
continued to be Royal preceptor in the court of Gond Kings upto 
the time of Chandra Shah, but when, after the death of Chandra 
Shah, he refused to officiate at the installation ceremony of 
Madhukarshah for the latter's cruel acts of murder of his father 
and brother for obtaining the throne, Damodar was asked to leave 
the territory and was also deprived of his Jagir of Rs. 12000. 
Damodar then went.to his brother at Darbhanga where he lived 
till his death, The known immediate predecessors of Mahesh 
Thakkur are Jiianapati Thakkur, Purushottam Thakkur, and 
Padmanabha Thakkur and the known descendants of Damodar 
are chronologically Kamal Datta Thakkur, Ruchipati Thakkur, 
Jageshwar Thakkur, Indrapati Thakkur and Prem Nidhi 
Thakkur. Though the family is quite extinct at Mandla, yet the 
village Maheshpur, Tirhutia Tal and Thakur Tal, néar Gadha, 
established by the family, are still to be traced. The family 
played an important part in the time of some Gadha rulers, and 
a $loka about Raghunandan is still heard in the mouth of the 


learned:at Mandla as, . 
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प्रातभूतकदेबिनी परिवृढद्विष्वक तमःशेकया 
Baas पुरतो Hig चाकिता चक्रित्वमालोकसे | 
श्रीमइस्तरश्ूमहेन्द्रवद्नांभोजप्रसादोदया- 
दायाते रघुनन्दने गजघटाषंटारवः श्रूयते ॥ 


Narhar Mahapatra. Local chroniclers mention two Maha- 
patras having visited the Gond capital Chaurgarh during the 
reign of Durgavati, one being Gop Mahapatra and the other 
Narhar Mahapatra. Gop was a bard who was specially deputed 
by Akbar to observe personally the condition of things prevail- 
ing in the kingdom of Durgavati and then to comment on them 
to the Emperor But Adhar Kayesth the minister of Durgavati 
arranged for his warm reception throughout the state and he 
returned highly pleased. As for Narhar, he visited the court of 
Durgavati immediately after Akbar recognised the claims of 
Vir Narayan to the Gadha throne. The queen was highly 
delighted at his learning and poetry and gave him a gift of 
wealth amounting to one crore- of rupees. While Gop wasa 
Hindi poet, Narhar composed poems in Sanskrit. Nothing is 
known whether these two poets were anyway related, beyond 
that they were contemporaries and that they had come from the 
Delhi side. One or two Mahapatra Families are no doubt found 
in the Mandla District even now, but they have nothing to do 
with our poets. 


Jay Govind. He is the composer of the famous Ram Nagar 
Sanskrit Inscription which is a long eulogy of the Gadha Mandla 
kings beginning with Yado Rai and stopping at Hridaya Shah, 
plainly because he died during the time of this last ruler. Ag is 
mentioned clearly in the 50th stanza of the Inscription, he was 
the son of the poet Madan who was well versed in Mimarbsà, 
Logic, and Prosody, and as can be amply testified by the Inserip- 
tion itself, he was a learned Sanskrit poet of a high order, each 
single stanza of the Eulogy being enough to justify his claim as 
a great poet. As is commonly believed in learned circles, -he 
was not a Bajpeyi in the sense of the famous Bajpeyis of Mandla. 
He was a Jujhotia Brahman pure and simple, in the service of 
Hridayashah. When Sunder Doo, the Khattri wife of Hridaya- 
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shah, constructed many gardens, temples and wells in Ram j 
Nagar and wanted to perform the Udyapan vidhi in this connec- 
tion, the members of the Vajpeyi family proper refused to 
officiate, saying that as she was nota duly married wife, they 
could not partake of food from her hands, At this Jay Govind 
_was, afier some ceremony, declared a Vajpeyi who then assisted 
the queen in her performance of the necessary religious rites. 
Reports go to show that the conclave of learned Brahmans 
assembled om this occasion at Ram Nagar was quite unique at 
least in this part of the Province. No further information about 
Jay Govind ur about his descendants is available, 


Rupnath. Some information has already appeared about the 
poet in the 1940 numberof the N.U.J. I would therefore 
attempt here to amplify the same a little further. Rupnath was a 
Maithil Ojjha Brahman with a tradition behind him of learned 
forefathers well equipped in Sanskrit lore and duly honoured by 
kings everywhere. So far two works of his have been published 
and they are Ram Vijaya Kavya, termed also & Maha Kavya, 
published by the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, and 
Gadhesa Nrpa Varnanam published in the Nagpur University 
Journal of 1940. In his Gadhesa Nrpa Varpanam the poet has also 
referred to the last king, Summer Shah, of the royal dynasty, which 
king died in 1789 A. D. Rupa Nath was the contemporary of the 
Maratha Subah, Moraji, who died in 1796 A. D., as also of the 
well known Subhamkar Ojjha who was born in 1775 A, D. 


Now in the learned Sanskrit preface of the above named Ram 
Vijayakavya we find that Lakshmi Datta, the second son of 
Rupnath, died in Samvat 1930 at the ripe age of 80; and the 
popular belief prevalent here is that Rupnath died atthe age of 
90. Making sufficient allowance for the birth of his first son 
Yajfia Dutta, there is no harm to arrive at the following infer- 
ence: Laxmi was born in Samvat 1850, at which time Rupnath 
was probably 25 years old. Rupnath himself was born in Samvat 
1825 equal to 1768 A. D. Laxmi Datte’s son Chandra has written 
a Prasgasti in which he has said 8 great deal about the merits and 
acquirements of our poet who knew Mimarhsa, Veda, Vyakarana 
and other things, and says in the same, 
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^ आसीन्मोथेलसंडलीष विछसद्वियावतामग्रणीः। 

साहिष्मत्याथिळब्धदेवमंहिमा श्रीरूपनाथः कृती ॥ 
Rupnath has also composed some small poems such as Rtu 
Varnana, and attempts would be made to discover them, also, 
for publication. His son Lakshmi Dutt who has composed a 
poem named Tirtha Prabandh has also written a commentary on 
Ram Vijaya Kavya, but the whole of it is not available, only 
the first two sargas having come to my hand in the original. 
That Rupnath was leading an ascetic life can be corroborated by 
a story. Before coming to Mandla to settle there permanently he 
lived for many years at Ram Tek and there he acquired nearly a 
lakh of rupees. On his way to Mandla he was waylaid by the 
Pindaries who robbed him of all his money. The poet, the very 
living form of contentment, instead of feeling aggrieved at the 
misfortune, expressed relief that he was relieved of the burden! 
There are one or two more such stories about him but space does 
not permit to give them all here. i 


Ghanshyam Misra. He was either the son or the nephew of 
Sheoram Misra who was a relative brother of Prem Nidhi 
Thakkur, the descendant of Mahesh Thakkur spoken of above. 
He was the pupil of Laxmiprasad who took him to Saugor with 
him. Out of the nine Sargas of Laxmiprasad’s Gajendra Moksa, 
nearly seven were composed by the great poet, while the rest 
proceeded from the pen of Ghanshyam. And for the following 
couplet Iam indebted to Pandit Ganesh Datta Pathak, B.A,, of 
Mandla :— . 


4 सर्गषटूकं dna कविनालेखि सागरे d 
far wd घनश्यामः तत्प्रीतमनसालिखत्‌ | 





L sos कक 
d | | 
Laxmi Dutt Vasudeo Yajna Dutt ( died 
i i issueless) . 
Narottam iini Deva 
Lailaji — Risbi Deo 


Beshulal ( | ving at Mandla ) 
18 ( Annals, B, O. R. 1, | : T 
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Gajendra Moksa was composed in Sarhvat 1815, and assuming 4 
that Ghanshyam was then 30 years old, he may have been born 
in Samvat 1785. He was therefore very much older than 
Rupnath. 

Taresh, Everything about him is in the dark. Of all these 
13 poets, seven were Mahàrüsirians, 3 were Maithil, one was a 
Jujbotia, one a Northern Khattri and only about one nothing can 
be said. ` 

In the collection of the matter in this Ms, whether by the 
choice of the complier or by their intrinsic merit, description in 
the case of four or five rulers is found in ampler details than ‘in 
that of others, and they are Dalpati Shah, Durgavati, Premshah, 
Hridayashah and Nizam Shah. And out of his anxiety to 
stick to mere praise of the Dynasty the compiler has very 
cautiously avoided any direct reference to the family intrigues 
that were a regular feature of the later rulers of the dynasty. 
But references to some plain historical events were unavoidable 
on his part, and I would try to take for discussion in brief only 
three or four among them. 

(A) Marriage of Dalpati with Durgavati: Our Ms. says that 
: Dalpati obtained the permission of his father and accompanied 

by his priest and choice army marched and captured Durgavati, 
the daughter of the Chandel King, and eloped with her. This 
shows if anything that Dalpati Shah’s father, Sangramshah, had 
his full consent in this heroic mischief on the part of Dalpati. 
No doubt the example of Prithiviraj and Sanyogita was 
brillisntly running before them but this alone was not enough. 
The fact that Dalpati’s illustrious father, Sangram Shah, had 
perhaps been widely known for his extensive power and that 
Dalpati was himself conscious of his firm position must have 
encouraged him to take this extra bold step. Otherewise to take 
up & quarrel with the Chandel king of Mahobs was nothing less 
than facing a lion in his own lair. To know the antecedents of 
the marriage we have to take tho help of the local chroniclers 
: who affirm that both Dalpati and Durgavati were in love with 
each other, each being extraordinarily charming by form and 
figure. Durgavati at last wrote a letter to her lover at Singor 
Gadh that she had seen him in her dream and that if he really 
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loved her, he should go to Mahoba on the Vasant Paficham! day 
when her parents usually went out to visit the temple of Durga, 
situated outside the town. Dalpati accordingly took with him a 
force of 12000 soldiers and carried away his object of love to 
Singor-Gadh where the marriage was performed with due rites. 
(B) Surgasihha Hada and Jusharsimha: The next thing ` 
worthy to be taken note of here is the important reference in our 
Ms. to two historical figures, Surya Simha Hada and Jushar 
Simha Bundela who appear to have been no better than mere 
usurpers, Strange as it may seem Hindi Gazetteers like 
Jubbulpore Jnyoti edited by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, as also the 
Ram Nagar Inscription, are quite silent on the point. Nor. 
does the Gadhesa Nrpa Varnanam speak anything about them. 
The C. P. Gazetteer no doubt states that Chandar Shah after Vir 
Narayan's death transferred his capital from Singor Grah to 
Chaurgadh which fell into the hands of the Bundelas and that 
Prem Narayan was slain ( Vide C, P. Gazetteer, 1868 Ed. page 
217). Here there is only an indirectly suggestive hint at the 
name of Jushar Simha but not the least to that of Surya 
Simha, Our Ms. says in clear terms that Surya Simha Hada 
ruled for three years and Jushar Simha for two, and that both 
were killed in battle; ( Vide stanza No. 45 ) This is supported 
by the Govilkar list of Gadha Mandla kings, where the names of 
these two usurpers are included just after Vir Narayan and Prem 
Narayan respectively. (See N. U. J. of 1940, pp. 200~201 ). 
Their mischievous activities seem to be historical possible facts 
when we remember that in those days disorder and anarchy were 
frequent happenings in these parts particularly because after the 
joint rule of Durgavati and Vir Narayana, nearly every Gadha 
Mandla king, for seven to eight generations, had to get the 
sanction of the Delhi Emperor for his accession to the throne. 
This possibility is strengthened by the local Hindi chroniclers 
who say that, when Adhar Simha Kayestha returned from Delhi 
after settlement in favour of Chandar Shah, he turned out Hada 
from Madan Mahal to Delhi and seated Chaudar Shah on the 
throne in Samvat 1592, and further that, eight years after the 
death of Adhar Simha, Hada usurped the throne at Gadha where 
in Samvat 1615 he constructed a tank and named it as Surya 
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Talao and also raised his standard there. Now this date, samvat 
1615, falls between the period of Samvat 1613-1616 which is 
given in the Govilkar list as the period of Surya Simha Hada, 
Therefore we can believe in Heda having possessed Gadha for ' 
three years. This Hada seems to be some Bundela chief who 
` must have accompanied Asaf Khan during the latter’s conduct 
of campaign against Durgavati. One naturally expects to read 
about him in V, A. Smith’s Akbar, but one only meets with utter 
disappointment. The wrongful possession of Gadha by Hada 
was put an end to by Madhukar Sahi. 

About the Jushar Singh incident the local chronicler has 
this to communicate to us: when Madhukar Shah burnt himeelf 
in Samvat 1643, equal to 1586, A. D., his son Prem Narayan who 
succeeded to the throne was at Delhi at the time. Vir Simha Deo 
of Orchha also happened to be there on some mission and invited 
Prem Narayan to his camp to dine with him, but the latter 
unceremoniously declined the invitation, Whereupon Bir Singh 
Deo returned to his capital smarting under the insult. He him- 
self wanted to punish Prem Narayan but soon he was taken 
abed. At the time of his death the Bundela chief called to his 
death-bed his three sons Pahar Singh, Juharsingh and Hardol 
Lala, and pledged them to capture Gadha, imprison Prem Nara- 
yan and release him only when he would partake of the rice 
from their hands. Failing which they were not to be called his 
sons! What a queer type of revenge for such a minor little thing 
as non-aeceptance of an invitation! The second thing to which 
the three sons were pledged was that they must take from Prem 
Narayan a promise not to yoke cows for the tilling of fields in 
the Gondwana. True to this oath both Pahar Singh and Jushar 
Singh came and besieged Chaurgadh, but the fort defied the 
besiegers for nine long moths. Then a stout and strong man, 
through some trick, went up and lifted the king away in his 
worshipping posture, and keeping him somewhere in the open, 
pierced his head mostly with his teeth.’ This happened in 
Samvat 1662. THridaya Shah was af the time at Delhi. At this 





t According to another local chronicle Premshah along with Jaydeo 
Vajpeyi was invited to Jushar's camp and there treacherously killed while 
both were at worsbip. 
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he immediately started from there, came to Gadha, took the help 
of Bhopal rulers and attacked Chauragadh where Jushar Singh 
ruled, Pahar Singh being af Orcha. Jushar was killed and the 
fort was taken possession of by Hridayashah. Hridayashah, 
however, like 8 noble ruler that he was, sent the family of Jushar 
to Orchha with all due honour. Now, the Govilkar list gives 
Samvat 1662 as the date of Jushar’s death, while the local chroni- 
clers use this date for the death of Prem Narayan, which gives a 
clear difference of two years, But fixing of dates being not the 
main point of discussion here, itis left for some other occasion. 
Our Ms. has to say something about Jushar’s character that he 
was an irreligious and sinful fellow and that he met an untimely 
death as a result of his own sins. j 

This episode of Surya Simha Hada and Jushar Simha 
Bundela requires further investigation at the hands of competent 
historians, because as yet only half-naked facts have been 
available. 

(C) Literary Merits of the Collection: As I have hinted above 
quite a good amount of space has been devoted in our Ms, to the 
description of Nizamshah who was for all practical purposes the 
last king of the dynasty. The reason seems to be that two very 
competent poets who were contemporary to Nizam Shah find an 
honourable place in it. People of the old generation are yet 
living in Mandla who, though depending on hearsays mostly, yet 
possess many recollections about the king. Making all 
allowances for the poetic exaggeration about Nizam Shah as 
administrator the fact has to be admitted that he had very much 
' in him that makes him entitled to be called a highly cultured 
and humane king. As an administrator, our poets tell us that, 
he was as powerful as the sun (95), could pierce through the 
enemy-flanks like a man standing in the midst of showers of 
rain-water (98), seeing whose powers even the sun fell senseless 
for a time into the water (104), and also that no enemy could 
stand before him (108). His efficiency as a master-hunter was 
carried to such an extent that even tigers in the forest dreaded 
him (110), and at the enormous speed of his horse—he was an 
expert rider—even the mind, the Garud and the wind, famous 
for their swift movements, forget their own speed ( 111 ). 
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Our Ms. has quite a large variety of Metres, nearly nineteen, 
many of which are sweet to read and pleasant to hear. Some of 
these such as the Shardul Vikridit snc’ Sragdharà are of the 
popular taste, while such others as Avitatha and Pra-mitaksara 
are ofa rare occurrence. Shardul Vikridita oceurs here nearly 
20 times, while Sragadhara more than 40. Our Ms. represents 
different grades of standard and style because it has a collection 
from several writers not of the same attainments. We read there 
compositions of all sorts from those which present & bare fact 
told in a blunt manner untouched altogether by any figuration to 
those where-in one finds oneself engulfed into and surrounded by 
twisting and coiling creepers of highly metaphorical phraseology. 
Can there be a more plain construction than, 

“gaa सर्वतो भमिमध्यतो नर्मदा नदी ” ? 

Many kinds of figures are used by all these our poets, Simile and 
Metaphor being most predominant. Examples of Simile such as:- 
“Ra इव Raraga: ” etc, and “ साहिष्मत्यमरावतीव सुखदा, ” 
those of metaphor of the type ०“नृपद्छपतिसाहों वेरिवक्रेन्द्राही प्रतिभट- 
पवनाहो " ete, “ कुलळकमलादिनेशो वेरिदावानलो यो, and चन्द्रिका यस्य 
कौर्तिः”; examples of प्रश्नालंकार as “किं कर्प्रचंयः किमिन्दुमणयः फं मो- 
क्तिकश्रणय: '' and those of Alliteration such as “ मद्‌नसद्नमध्ये, ”” 
“ चळद्ळविळशुष्के,  “ यस्य प्नरोबत्मतापप्रथमपरिचयप्रद्रुतभ्रष्टनिद्राः , 
“ रासवदामारासविहारराससहजो ” etc. do, if anything, heighten the 
charm that one feels in reading these stanzas. 


TEXT OF THE MANUSCRIPT 
°“ गहेशनृपवर्णनसंग्रहछोका! |” 


दळपतिसुमतिबेभूव तस्य 
क्षितिपसणेस्तनयः पवित्रकीर्तिः | 
अभिलषति gere यस्य कीर्ति 
चिरयृगातामियाति नागनाथ? | १॥ 
gar विप्रमुखात्स्वयेवरवरे स्वाकर्षणं प्रेमत- 
स्ताताज्ञां परिलभ्य यो हि गतवान्सत्सैन्यतद्विप्रयुक्‌ । 
अद्वेष्टातिथो य॒ते दळपातिनिर्मथ्य erum | 
श्रीचंदेछसुतां जहार बलवान्‌ दुर्गावती श्रीमतीम ॥२॥ 
रसराजः (1) तिथियक्ते gras भदढेशो 
नृपदळपतिसाहिः Meet स्थितियेतू | 
वलय उमरखानो aaar रुहिछा 
वरमतिसाचिवोस्या धारकायस्थधीरः ॥ ३॥ 
जयगोविन्द्‌ः 
वितरणवारिभिनियतमाङकरस्य हरिस्मरण- 
परायणस्यश बशीभवतां। 
निरुपाथिपालितप्रकृतिकस्य हि यस्य सदा 
चरंण॑रंजो रजोएणज्ुषो जना जग्रहुः॥ ४॥४ 
दीक्षित 
नृपद्रूपातसाहों वेरिवक्रेन्दुराही 
प्रतिभटपवनाहो पीवराजानबाहौ | 
चलाते भुवनपाली साब्धिद्वीपाधरीली 
फॅणितिठकफणाठी द्वारिदरफाली ap d ५॥ 





1 [In the foot-notes G. C. stands for Govilkar Copy of the Ms., FR, I. for 
Ram Nagar Inscriptions, I. C. M. for Incomplete Copy of the Ms, and 
G. M. for Gajendra Moksa ] 

3 This stanza. also occurs as No. 16 in R. I.and probably may have 
borrowed it from some one of the learned Dikshit family. 

5 0, 0. itsefl has the corrected form as “ ग्रुणगजातिथियुक्ते ” 

4 R.I, has additionally “ शरणस्य ” before “agang” and “ अघि ? 


before “ जना mg 
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qoiga याचको याचकोभत 
प्रतिशृहधरणी-श्रीपूर्ण-विद्याविळाशं | । 
कुछकमलदिनेशो वेरिदावानलो यो 
मद्नसदृशरूपः सुंद्री यस्य दुर्गा ॥ ६॥ 
ya सुरपतिकठ्पं भोगसापाथ Wed? 
वसुसममथतीते स्वर्ग भोगातुरो | 
एरुचरणपयोज्यं योच्यं भक्त्या द्विजान्यात््‌ 
गजकनकसुरर्तैस्तप्यं रेवांबुगोगात्‌ ॥ ७॥ 
द्वापंचाशद्मंद्घोटकवरारोहाः सहस्राः सदा 
सेनायां द्विरदोन्मदामनुशतं छक्षोद्भटापत्तयः' । 
राजते पुरजां* स्वथमनिरतादाने gÀ तत्परा 
नाथिं यस्य जना विदंति नपतेत्रेकोटिराज्ये सकृत्‌ ॥ ८ ॥ 
जयगो विंद:-- | 
अभ्यर्थिनां भाग्यसमाद्विरेव 
स्वरूपिणी पुण्यपरंपरेव | 
सोभाग्यसीमेवः वसुंधराया 
दुर्गावती तस्य बभूव पत्नी ॥ ९॥ 
पुरंदरे भूवलयस्य तस्मि- 
नस्तं प्रयाते तनयं त्रिवर्ष । 
श्रीवीरनारायणनामधेयं 
दुर्गावती 'राज्यपदेभिषिंचत्‌? ॥ १०॥ 
अव्युच्चैः कनकालयेः परिलसन्निस्सीमहेमाचळा 
सवंत्रैव 'छुठत्पुरत्ननिचयैनिंःसंख्यरत्नाकरा | 
उद्दामद्विरदब्रजेरगणितस्वर्गेशदंतावला 
acia pastas’ त्रिभुवनप्रख्यातकीर्त्या यया ॥ ११॥ 


ooo, 





à It ought to be बिलास, 
2 Here सोल्पं is more appropriate as it agrees with zy below, 

® This seems to be लक्षोद्वूटा: पत्तयः | 

4 Instead of पुरजा the word must be पुरजाः | 

5 R.I. shows सीमैव in the place of सीमेव, 

$ R.L gives राजपदे, 

7 The correct form is अभ्यपिंचत्‌ . 

8 R.I bas Seq in actual, 

9 In R.I. the word appears to be अखिला used independently to qualify भू:। 
13 [Annals B. 0. 8.1. ] l 

i 
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तुंरंगमातंग-सुवर्णकोटि- 
निरेतरोत्सर्ममयाह्विकायाः' । . 
अक्षषर्कीत किलकामधेनो- 
यशोभिरुच्चेरधरीचकार ॥ १२॥ 
नरहरमहापान्रः-- 
का ed पातकपुत्रिका ares पोत्री कलेः किं ततो 
गाढं रोदसि सोदरस्य महता कष्टेन कः सोद्रः। 
"arem: wg तच्च केन निहिता राझ्यायदुर्गाख्यया 
तस्मात्कोपवशेन यामि सततं तंद्वेरिवृंदालये ॥ 23 u 
केशवः-- 2 , 
सा श्रीज्ूरशिरोमणेदुंलपते राज्ञी रमेवोत्तमा | 
यां शंसंति द्विजोत्तमा नृपवराः सम्याग्दिशामंतरे | 
सत्याशक्तमनेन्दवज्जनिधराकर्णेव दाने सदा 
सा संख्ये प्रबलारिवृंद्‌-हरिणी-दुगेब दुर्गावती ॥ १४॥ 
यस्याः कीर्तिलता त्रिधा aaar याता च मंदाकिनी 
गंगा भोगवती मनोज्ञफलदा नामेति धत्ते स्फुटं। 
नाके fae फणीशभवने ufa सदा सेविता 
` सा संख्ये प्रबलारिबृंदृहरणी za दुर्गावती ॥ १५॥ 
उवरा सर्वतो भमिर्मध्यतो नमदा नदी | 
विज्ञा दुगावती राज्ली गढाराज्ये त्रयो Torr: | १६ ॥ 
जयगावन्दः-- 
स्वयं समारुह्य गजं रणेषु 
बळःज्जयंती प्रबलान्विपक्षान्‌ । 
सदा प्रजापालनसावधाना 
सा लोकपालान्विफलीचिकार ॥१७॥ 
सहेव ग्ह्ृन्सकरेण . राज्ञां 
तदर्जितं विश्वविसारि dur 
विवेश तारुण्यमनंतकी्तिंः 
श्रीवीरनारायणनामधेयः॥ १८॥ 





1 In R. I the letter या is without a Visarga in the original 

2 These two words are apparently wrong; they ought to be द्वारिय and 
निहितं respectively. 

RE हारणा ? ought to be “ हरणी ? 
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तारेश+-- 


समे सवोतिथो सर्वे पाठकात्तोंगहासगात्‌ | 

सर्वान्वये विरामे तत्पदे par amgen १९ ॥ ' 

gari वाजपेयं दखलपतिजकृपात्‌ माधवः सानुजो यः 

सर्वे पौत्रात्मजो भूदकबरनुपमीर्नाच्यं येनेभहेतोः। 
आघारेन्तर्गतेभुत्स्वयमथ सचिवो PHRMA यत्‌ ` 

भीत्या प्राक्‌ प्राप मृत्यु बहुरणाविजयी सांबभूयोंतमीयात्‌ ॥ २० N 


जयगोविन्दः- 


CRA) 


CP 


c o 0 = 





. कालकमादकबरक्षितिपुरह्ठूतेने पार्थेकल्पेन | 
प्रहितः कराय बळवान्नासफखानस्ततो राज्ञा ४ २१ ॥ 
अक्षोहिणीनम्रितभूतंलेन 
जाते रणे तेन सहाभंटेन | 
qd Arian समस्तमस्य 
दुर्गावती भीमपराक्रमेण ॥ २२॥ 
संविक्षिता छक्षविपक्षबाणेः 
amaga शिरः स्वकीयं i 
छिच्वा क्षणेन द्विरदे निषण्णा 
भिनद्गवेमेंडलमात्मजश्च ॥ २३ ॥ 


~ 


qaa: — 


श्रीवीरनारायणास हदेवः 
कृत्वाथराज्यं नयनाक्षिवर्ष i 
दिल्लीशसैन्यं कातिधा विजित्वा 
श्रीकेशवं JAIS: ॥ २४ U 
विल्लीधवादेशकृताद्रेण श्रीसर्यसिंहाख्यमहाबळेन i 
राज्यं त्रिवर्षं परिपाल्यचाश्र हाडापमृर्त्यं समरे च तेन ॥ २५॥ 


J—————MÁ—— +» —— 


The correct torm should be उत्पादित to agree with "d, 





“R. I. has याते for जाते, but 1. C. M. gives जाते, 


We read विजित्यपि in R. 1. 
In I. C. M, stanzas 24 and 25 are not to be found, : 
This is decidedly an ungrammatical form; instead, विजित्य is wanted here. 
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'अकबरनुपपेशाकांतराज्यं हि ज्ञाव्वा- 
5ऽदिसचिवसातिसज्जश्चागतो देवडुर्गात्‌। 
तदृथबछमहोग्रं बाहुबीयेण जित्वा 
सपादि सचिवहस्तायो चरद्दाननीतिं ॥ २६॥ 
कुर्वायिचोकीगडरायसेनं 
भोपारूभोरासगुनोरदारीं। 
सर्कायिकालोपवनं qud 
“दिल्लीधन चार्ष्य निरामयोम्त्‌ ॥ २७॥ 
'्दुछपतिनुपतेरथानुजन्मा रारणमनाथजनस्य चंद्रसाहि:। 
निचिरिव महसामखेडदीपः सकलकुळस्य यशोधनोमिरषक्तः।२८॥ 
वख्राण्याकृष्य केशग्रहमापि तरवः कुवते करकैः ea: 
MAA Cela इुतवित्वृतवपुर्दीसिदावात्‌ प्रदश्यं t 
"gU नित्यं दधाति च afud यास्त्वचः पादपानां 
कान्तारे शत्रुकान्ताः कलहमिव सहस्थावरेर्यस्य WH: ॥ २९ ॥ 
विद्टळदीक्षितः- 
_ रसशशिसमभोगं प्राप भूपो serat 
रिपुगणभयहीनो भीसकल्पोङ्गशक्तिः । 
सद्नसद्नसध्ये प्राप यः खङ्ग मृत्यं 
हरिपदसमलोगाच्चद्रसाहिरमढेशः ॥ ३०॥ 





1 [hel,C. M. gives the following variant of this stanza :— 
अकबराक्षितिपेनाक्रान्तराज्यं हि ज्ञात्वा 
पवनज इव रोषादागतो Fagg । 
यवनपतिबलोग्रं बाहुवीर्येण जित्वा 
निजक्षितिरमणोमूच्चन्द्रसाहिनरेन्द्रः ॥ 
(सपदि सावेवहस्ताद्वाननीतिव्यधादः ) ” 

3 This whole line is found in I. C. M. thus :— 
“ दिल्लीपतेरप्य गढाधिपोभूत्‌ " । 


3 This stanza as also the one following are also found in R. T, numbered 
27 and 28 respectively 


4 This stanza is missing from I. C. M., and instead another irrelevant 
stanza is found there which is thus 


वसुनवशरचंद्रे तीथराजप्रयागे तपसि घवळपक्षे द्वादशीपूर्वयामे । 
शिसिनि तनुजहोमः सावंभोमाधिपत्यं सकलदुरितहारी बह्मचारीमुकुन्दूः 
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जयगोविन्द्‌ः-- 
समजाने तनयो TET तस्य 
स्मरदृहनादिव षण्मुखः सुकीर्तिः । 
निधिरिव महसासिहोजितानां 
मधुकरसाहिरिति क्ष्मातलेन्द्र:॥ ३१ ॥ 
प्रत्यत्रप्रौढगाढप्रलयजळधरध्वन्यधःफारिढका-- 
धाव द्धुंका र-धाराबधिरिताविधुतध्वस्तधीरो gat 1 
येन प्रोद्दामधाश्ना भजबलाविहितेः शश्वदाशादिगीशान्‌ 
अद्यापि स्पष्टमष्टोजनगणरटितेस्तज्जयेलेज्जयन्ति ॥ ३२॥ 
*अथ मधुकरसाहेः चापराज्यं गढेशो 
जनकहननप्रायश्वित्तमाश्वाचरयः । 
चछद्लविलशुष्के गोमयाज्येंदुलि 
स्वकरदहनतोड्गं दीपितो दिक्समांते ॥ ३३॥ 
ठक्कुरः 
*चूडामणिर्जन्मद्मेधक्रृत्ये 
स्वाचार्य आसीद्भुथेथ तस्मै | 
तत्सांगतां यः पवियीं नृपोदात्‌ 
काशीमगायो नपवन्नृपांते ॥ ३४ ॥ 
*साधूनामाभिळाषसिद्धिवेभवः क्षात्रं समग्रं महः 
झाक्तिर्मुक्तिमती स्मरस्य भवनः कीतिंः कुळस्योन्नतिः। 
सर्वस्वं सुकृतस्य BSA agaat AR- 
दोंषानामपर्थं स॒तोऽस्य qd: श्रीप्रेमनारायणः ॥ ३५॥ 


em पण 


R as क्षमा in the place of दमा 
I. C substitutes the following stanza from Rupnath :— 
नृपमधुकरसाहिः प्राप राज्यं गढायां 
कलुषमलिनेद्हों राज्यसोख्यं व्यसुज्य । 
अथ दृहनयुतायां शुष्कबोधेर्वपायां 
(त्रि) दिविजसुसमीष्सु्दाहयामास देहस्‌ ॥ 
8. This stanza is not found in I, C. M 
4 This stanza and stanzas 36 and 37 occur in R. I, numbered 31, 32 
33 respectively there, In the place of the words “ पुक्तिमती '' and “aqa: "१ in 
R. C., R. I. and 1, C, M, show “ मूर्तिमती *” and * yqå ” respectively, while 
* gira? of G. C, is found to be “ दोषाणा ” in 8. 1. 
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प्रेस्नोयद्विंध्यगन्धद्विरदधनघटाघोरसेतासहद्त' 
प्रत्यञ्रप्रौढ जाश्रद्विरमितद्लिताऽ' दोषभभूहणस्य । 
यस्य भ्ोयन्प्रतापप्रथसपरिचयप्रडुतभ्रष्टनिद 
नाद्यापि द्वाग्विपक्षा जहाति गिरिद्रीः सुन्द्रीभिबियक्ताः ॥ ३६॥ 
प्रौढाः सर्वेक्षितीशाः समरभुवि बलाइन्धनीया न वैरं 
Basis च दानेरविरळविहितेबद्धनीया न wa: | 
दातव्यं सर्वदेव डुतमाभिलखितं याचकेभ्यो qu 
भपानामेष Wa: स्फुटमिह चरितं प्रेमसाहेः प्रमाणम्‌ ॥ ३७॥ 
रूपनाथः . 
प्रेससाहित्तपातिद्दिजभक्तो 
वैष्णवो विविधधमोविधाता । 
व्याधिराधिरभवन्नजनानों 

यत्र शासाते महीमबनीशे ॥ Fe i 
यश्चोरागढभूमिमेत्यमनिशं संपालयन्‌ AFR- 
यंजञैदेवशुणान्‌ सुरेशसहितान्‌ संतोषयन्‌ कामतः। 
दानेमानपुरस्सँरै द्विजवरान्‌ संपूजयन्‌ सर्वदा 
छक्ष्मीकांतपदारविंद मधुपो राज्यं च कारेप्सितं ॥ ३९॥ 

भजेन्द्रमोक्षः — 

कुत्वा daragi नरपति तिलकोप्यायुषः wfdgdi- 
aga प्रेमसाहिः क्षितिभादितिपद्‌ विष्णुलोकं गमिष्यत्‌ । 
agat gRr निजकुलजगढादेश मू भृत्सुसत्यं 
कृत्तेन स्वेन Heal रद्धराणिधृतेः ख्यापयामास नुनं ॥ ४० ॥ 
धतिसममथ' भोगं प्राप्य राज्ये uH । 
हरिपद्युमपद्नेऽचंचला यस्य भक्तिः। 
सुरपुरसुखमीप्सुः पुण्यसंग्रामभमा- 
वकवबरबळछझ्ात्पातयामास FIT ॥ ४१ ॥ 


MÀ — 


1 





R. I. gives प्रोन्माद्यत्‌ £07 प्रेम्नाय्रत्‌ । 
? In R. I. this whole line stands thus 
प्रत्यग्रप्रोढ्धारावनामतविधताशेषममदगणस्य ” | 
8 R.I. substitutes “gq ?? for “aq '? ऽव for च after लोके, अविरत for अविरल 
, And अभिलंषितं for अभिलखितम्‌ 1 
* G. M. has " पातिवत्याद्धरण्या ? for “ पातिवृत्याद्वरिण्या *” 
This stanza is wrongly put under G. M. as my Ms. copy of G. M, IX 


does not contain it; nor does it ocour in R. I. and 1, C, M. Its authorship is 
thus far unknown, ; 


पणा A o tl 
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पूर्णानेक' कलातिथिः प्रतिपदा छब्धोद्यः सर्वदा 
$होरात्रप्रथमानसासमहिमासत्कृष्णपक्षक्रमः । 
तस्मादव्द इवापरः समजनि श्रीपेमसाहिः प्रभो- 
नाम्ना श्रीहृदयेश्वरः मुखयिता, पूर्वप्रभावः सतां ॥ ४२॥ 
शखुख्योधिकारी हृदयेशराज्ये 
भूपप्रियो भागवतायरावः। 
संज्ञार्थवित्तन्तुपतेरगुलालो 
मजावलेशो ह सकृद्दिजो भूत्‌ ॥ ४३॥ 
गजेन्द्रमोक्षः- 
राज्यं ज्ञात्वान्यदीयं त्वरितमुपगतस्त्य क्तदिछ्लीशसंगो 
द्वापंचाराव्स्वदु्गोस्थितरिपुवसतीरेक काल विहत्य । 
Wey हत्वारिरामास्वपुरनयनकृत्स्वांगढादेरा भामे 
पातिब्रस्यैकमत्या दृशरथसुतवत्‌ भूसुतां हर्षयन्‌ AT ॥ ४४॥ 
भअकछपक्षसेन्यय॒क जुशरसिंहबुांदिला 
कराब्द्राज्य भोगभुक बभूव हनिधर्मधीः । 
स एककाल आशु वे द्विपंचवीरय॒कू छली 
हाकालमृत्युमाप संगरे निजाघकर्मतः d ४५॥ 
विष्णुदीक्षितः-- 
५मार्तण्डोद्दण्डचण्डय़ातिरिव समरे लक्ष्यतेऽकक्षपक्षा- 
स्तेऽळक्षाऽछाःकमिक्षः सपादे गिरिद्रीः छन्द्रीभिः प्रविष्टाः । 
तद्वामाऽक्ष्यश्रुधारां घनरसद्घटाछक्ष्यमन्दाक्ष्यमीय॒ः 
 प्राहुस्ताः कान्तशात्तिं हुद्यनरपतर्मन्युवह्वेनयामः ॥ VG 
गजेन्द्रमोक्ष 
तत्पुत्रो भूमहेन्क्रो हुदयनरपातिः सर्वविद्याप्रवीणान्‌ 
वीणावाद्यायहीनान्‌ विबुधकविवरान्‌ नन्दयन्‌ स्वीयवुध्या | 


1 This stanza which is from R. I. No. 34 wrongly finds place under G. M. 
here, “ लब्धोदय: '' of the lst line is seen as * रब्धोदयः ” in R. I, as well as in 
I, C. M. and “ श्रीप्रमसाहेः ", in the 3rd line should be either “ श्रीप्रेमसाहे: ”, or 
without a Visarga so as to be compounded with “ प्रभो; '' | 

? The authorship of this stanza also is beyond decision. It is just 
possible the compiler of our Ms, might have obtainted:it as an independent 
piece of composition from Laxmiprasad the author of G. M. 

3 The above holds good in the case of this stanza also, 

4 IL. C. M. substitutes “ घनघनरसदा " for “ घनरसद्घटा " occurring in the 
ord line. ; 
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तुल्यं देवेन्द्रपु्या नगरमभिधयारामपूर्वे नवीनं 
यश्चक्रे दाशि यत्र द्विजाविहितसखेयंत्र धर्मश्वतुष्पात्‌ ॥ vsu 
विष्णुदीक्षितः- 
ये गण्यंते गुणज्ञैमेघवति सुगुणाशीतरश्मौ दिनशो 
ay धर्मराजे मरुति हुतिवहे ये ASH प्रतीच्यां | 
दृश्यंत भूतलेस्मिन्‌ हद्यनरपते ते समस्ताः सुराणां 
quid सत्कवीन्देरनुदिनमखिलेनांगवंशे NST ॥ we ti 
वैद्यनाथदीक्षितः- 
कीर्णेरध्वनि Sas: प्रतिषदं पाशोपमेयंत्रिता 
'निः्स्वासेईदयेशदावसऱृरेः संतापिता निः्सहेः | 
नेत्राद्वेघनबिन्दुभिर्निंगमिता रात्रिंदिवे त्वद्धया- 
दात्मीयेरापे वैरिवारिजहशो बाधाइातं feq ॥ ४९॥ 
जयगोविंदः-- 
zu च पालयन्रिखिलमेव जगन्नितरामनाथवति क्षितिपः i 
समवर्षणोप्यतिशयेन घनः पयसाऽभिषिंचति निन्नगतम्‌ ॥ ५० il 
रम्यारामपरंपरापरिट्टताः सो धारूयरुचताः 
संपन्नप्रजया भताः सकमलेः स्वच्छेः झारोभिर्युताः। 
येन व्यायतंनेकघोषरुचिरा विष्वग्विशालोर्वरा 
विप्रेभ्यः स्मृतताम्रपद्ाबाधिभिर््ाासा; कियन्तोऽपिंताः u ५१ ॥ 
स्वस्थानेः स्वरभेद्‌बोधकरणं संग्रा[म]* तालोचितं 
संपूर्णश्रातिधर्मरागरुचिरं तत्कूटनानाश्रितंः। 
सन्मार्गस्थितिचित्तहारिसलभं यत्किंनराणां महत्‌ 
साम्राज्य freu सकल संगीतशास्रं च यः॥ ५२ ॥ 
aagi निखळाऽखिछा SUTOT इद्येशस्य समु; करेऽमुनेव | 
'लिखताश्चनकेकमित्तसध्ये ननु पंचाशदिव द्विपा महान्तः ॥ ५३॥ 
T The cor The correct form found in 1. C. M. is “ निःश्वासैः and the last word in 
the stanza “ निन्यरे ? must be correctly “ ARR '*, 


after " (मिंपिंचाति ”, 








en 


-3 RI. has the word “ [हि 

$ “ शरोमिः ought to be “ सरोभिः ? which is also found in R. 1, , 

* R.I. and I. C, M. both have" Sq5Iq ^. 

5 “ape” also occurs in I. C. M. but R. I. gives “ तत्कण्ठ ", 

6 G.C. and I. C. M, both have * Rag ” but R. I. shows “ निखिला ” which 
form is more appropriate. 

1 “ लिखताश्रनकेक 7 occurring in I. C. M. also is found to be “ लिखिताः 
कमकैक "in R. IL, and the “ मित्त " occurring in all the three is wrong. It 
ought to be “ (4; 7, This error was also noticed by Hall, 
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अभूदणीकस्य' चले तु लक्ष्ये न विस्मयः कश्चन तेन विद्धे। 


an a. 


तिर्यक परिक्षिप्तशरः शरेर्यः स्थळे स्थळे त्वेकपदे छिनत्ति॥ ५४ ॥ 


यस्योपरीयमिंद्रोक्तिः- | 
आये az विसनाः saisis जिष्णो 
gran विदितं नवः किमेतत | 
हदयनरपतिर्यदेष ANI , 
l faq दुघाति झातक्रतूननेकान्‌ ॥ ५५॥ 
घनश्यामामेश्रः--- 
प्रस्थाने हृदयक्षितीशरमणे eqq area 
त्वछंटाकभठाहतों नरपटा तेनुस्तरांकछटाः | 
कि कपरचयः किमिंदुसणयः कि मोक्तिकश्रेणय- 
स्तेषां यावदर्भद्विगाहितंमतिस्तास्तावदीर्यदरी' ॥ ५६॥ 


वेद्यनाथः-- | 
सोघश्रेष्ठतमेंद्रमंदिरिसमे संस्थः सदा TTT 
स्वर्णेभृसुरव्रंदमाद्रय॒तैये भहरिं मेनिरे | 
नानाकेषविदं? कलास कुशं रामौघमध्यास्थितं 
. क्रीडंते रमणीयमूर्तिमनिश कामोपमं कामुकं ॥ ५७॥ 
रूपनाथः-- 


नयनाश्ववर्षमवषीं' सपाठयनू 

विविधं मखं च विद्धद्दयान्वित! i 
सुरलोक भोगमाधिकं विचारयन्‌ 

सुरधाम कामवशगो जगाम किं ॥ ५८॥ 








1 While R. I. shows “ अणीयस्य ”, I. C. M. shows both the ‘forms and 
“ शारः” is found to be “ zt? in R.I 
2 In R. L we read “ भुवि विदधाति ” for “ya दधाति " and the R. I, form 


answers the metrical requirements 
3 G.C. also gives a variant of the 2nd half of the stanza as follows 


“‹ रामारामरणेकशूरकुसलं कंद्पेदर्पापहं 
४ नानामन्मथसाखसारविडुषं कामोपमं कामुकम्‌ ” ॥ 
For our text I am inclined to take the form as “ नानाकेलिविदृम्‌ '' 
* Gadhesa Nrpa Varnanam has “ तयनत्रिवर्ष '' in the place of “ तयनाश्ववर्ष ” 


(See page 191 of N. U. J. of 1940). Our present Ms, which gives 72 years as 
the regnal period for Hridayesh is in agreement with the period popularly 
held for him. 
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अयगोविन्द्‌+-- 
अभवत्सुंदरी देवी राज्ञी तस्य महीपतेः। 
सोभाग्यसद्‌नं पुण्यसंपदेव स्वरूपिणी ॥ ५९॥ 
'दारिङडुःखौघनदानवारिभिः 
निरेतरप्रस्तुतदानवारिभिः। 
गजाघनाभाधनदानवारिभि- 
यतः सदाप्ता क्षितिदानवारिभिः ॥ ६०॥ 
अविरतसुत्तरोत्तरानिबंध्यवदानकृते- 
मिंतमव काझमेत्यश्ुवनेषुगतेर्घनतां | 
शरादेजशीतरह्मिशत? शाध्यनिकरे- 
जगति यदीयपेशलयशोमिरशोमितरास्‌ ॥६१॥ 
दीर्चिकारामकासारप्रसुखेभारिदाक्षिणेः 
पर्तैरनतैयां धर्म निरंतरमपालयत्‌॥ GR ॥ 
विष्णोः शंभोर्गणेशस्य दर्गायास्तरणेश्च या । 
व्याधितस्थापनामेद्‌ं विधाय विबुधालय i ६३॥ 
तस्या स्तबायकः! शाक्तः BHU श्रीधराद्यः। 
सुपर्वाणोपि agar प्रतिष्ठा प्रापता यया ६४ ॥ 
तत्र नियुक्तेविप्रेरूपहारेरुत्सवेधनेरामितेः | 
याः सुंदरी त्रिविक्रममुख्यान्‌ देवान्‌ सदार्चयांचके ॥ ६५॥ 
हृदयेश महीपालो जिगाय नितरां तया i 
"शक्तेः प्रकर्षक्षमया चन्द्रश्वन्द्रिकया यथा ॥ ६६॥ 
विष्णुदीक्षितः-- 
आसिंधुविजितधरणिस्तरणिस्तेजोभिरजनितनयो5स्य i 
श्रीछत्रसाहिनुपातियस्यसुराष्टिः सरडुमवनस्‌ d ६७ I 
निलीयसुप्तोषि भये प्रबोध्यते 
gi कथं maA निर्वृतिस । 
हतद्दिषच्छत्रपतेरतो gi 
श्रिया सहाचर्यमवाप केशव! dd ६८॥ 
1 The first line in R. I. The first line in E, I. is read to be as under :-- “ दारिद्रदुःखीघनिदानवारिभेः ^ 0 


४ R.I. has “ शतसाध्यविकाशकरेः '' । 

४ R.I has “ स्तावाय " which does not fit in with the rules of prosody. 
4 

6 





All these three words in R. I. are read to be “ महिताः प्रतिष्ठां undi " à 
In the place of “ सुन्दरी " we read in R. I. the word 6 सुन्दर २ joined with 
the following words as " त्रिविक्रम '' eto 
6. Here "irf; is wrong; it ought to be “ शाक्तिप्रकर्षः ! as in R.I. to 
qualify both “ हृढ्येशमहीपालः '' and चन्द्रः | 


G 
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गजेब्द्रमोक्षः-- 
पात्र नीत्यादिशाखव्यसनमवस॒दां शूरतोव्कृ छगात्रं 
दात्रं gamat क्षयरहितमथो कल्पवृक्षा्यपच्रं i 
पुण्यं कृत्वातिमात्रं द्विजकथितमयो वर्धयामास चायुः 
सच्छत्रं क्षात्रियाणां हदयनरपतेर्नन्द्नः छत्रसाहिः ॥ ६९॥ 
सुरतरु* इब WaT याचकेभ्यो भवो 
हदयसुखदराजा घुर्घुरी ग्रामवासी i 
सनिसममथराज्ये प्राप भोगं महात्मा 
हरिपद्युगभक्तो विष्णुलोकं ततोगात्‌ ॥ ७० ॥ 
Sata: सुतस्तस्य बसुधावासवो भवत्‌। ` 
यशो भिर्यस्य wears श्रीयन्तोपि दिशो दश ॥ ७१॥ 
देयाऽशङ्कतया .विधावजनियाऽप्रामाण्यदाङ्कोदिता । 
येनाऽनेकगुणावितीर्यंशामिता weg dy च ॥ 
एकस्तस्य fanaa क्षितिपतेः छत्रेशसनोर्जग- 
greg: केशरिसिंहनामनुपते राज्याभिषेककतमः॥ ७२॥ 
वर्षे एश्वीवेदमुन्येकसंख्ये 
फाल्यन्यन्ते मासिपक्षे TST । 
एकादश्यां शुक्रवारे सुले 
सर्वोवीशः केशरीन्द्रोभिषिक्तः॥ ७३ ॥ 
सुग्रांमा JEZA हयवरा माघाद्विपाः कांचनं 
स्गत्नारभणानि' धान्यनिचयो दास्यो War Wu: 
सौवणाम्बरडम्बराणि विधिवत्पयंद्ःपात्रादिकं 
qd केशारिसाहिभूमिपतिना येनेव यद्वांछितम t ७४॥ 





1 This stanza finds in I. C. M. over stanzas Nos. 67 and 68, 

£. This fine stanza is of an unknown authorship and has been wrongly 
included under the heading “Gajendra Moksa" in our Ms.; but the idea 
developed herein is similar to the idea in stanza No, 39 in Gadesa Nrpa 
Varyanam which is as follows :— 

“ छन्नसाहिधरणीपतिरासीत्‌ तत्सुतो विविधयज्ञाविधाता | 
` सप्तवर्षमवर्नी परिरक्ष्य यो जयाम सुरधाम महीयान्‌ ॥ 

* The author of this like that of the previous stanza is not known and its 

inelusion-heré under G. M. is wrong. This same remark applies to the follow- 


ing threé finely worded stanzas, 
* This ought to be “ सद्रलाभरणाने "and I, C, M. gives the correct-form, 
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दीक्षिताशिषः-- 
वृद्धि! धर्मविधी arenas धीतिर्भवानीपदे i 
श्रीमत्केशारिसिंह भूपतिमणेदीनेषु दानं दयाम्‌ ॥ 


u$ 
e 


आरोग्यं age प्रभत्वसखिलं क्षोणीरातिः सन्मता-। 
` +` वानेत्यं पुरुषायुषे वितनुतां वेतुण्डतुण्डः सदा ॥ ७५॥ 
आज्ञापात्राणि यस्य क्षितिपतिनिकराश्चन्त्रिका यस्य कीतिं 
कल्पाय्चिर्यत्मकोपः सुरतरुविपिन यस्य दृष्टिप्रसादः। 
यस्याभिप्रायसिंधर्भुजबलधिजिता रत्नगर्भेव कोषः 
सूर्या यस्य प्रतापः क्षितिपकुलमणेरस्तिकस्तस्य तुल्यः ॥७६॥ 
गजेन्द्रमोक्षः— 
कान्त्याकामोपमानोप्यनुपममुदुताकाम्यमानोपमेयो | 
दुष्ठेभानां विमर्दे खरतरनखरः केझारीव Wan | 
ऐेश्वर्यं देवदेबाभिलषितमधिकं दर्शयामास लोके 
पुत्रो यः छत्रसाहेनूपमुकुटमणिः केशरीसाहिराजा ॥ ७७॥ 
रूपनाथः— ER E i 
अमूत्केशरीसाहिसूनुस्तदंते 
प्रकृत्या सुचारुञ्चिवर्षे महीयान्‌ | 
भहीपालितामेत्य यः स्वर्गसो छ्यं 
समीहाचकारेन्द्रकल्प+ कलाढ्यः ॥ ७८॥ 
agg: सप्तवर्षः प्रलकरघनाकारवंशासि शत्रून्‌ 
दिछ्लीझो पात्तसेन्यान्निधनमापिनयत्‌ vat भुवं यो बभार ॥ 
सत्यं तस्मात्सभूभुन्नरपातिभेरयं स्वं पतित्वं स्यजद्धि- 


ba NN 


Ried चासेविसंवेरथ तदाभिधया ees: क्षितीझः॥ ७९॥ 


रूपनाथः-- 
नरेन्द्रसा हिर्ननपतिस्तदंते बभूवराजा पुरुहूतकल्प: । 
यो बाळमावेन गतं हि राज्यं पुनः पुनः स्वं वशमाचकार ॥८०॥ 
वेदाब्धिवषः परिपाल्य पृथ्वी 
पुत्री agara विधाय यज्ञान्‌। 

1 In this stanza the mistakes noticeable in this Ms. in common "stanza the mistakes noticeable in this Ms. in common with 
I.C. M. are " प्रीति”, " मणे '', and “ क्षोणीराति ^, These ought to be." प्रीतिं '', 
“uo: '' and क्षोणीरतिं ?? respectively. f 

3 This should be “प्रतापात्‌ » as also given in G. M. ' 

8 “ह” should be nasalised. This stanza does not occur in I. C. M, 

.. 4 As supported by G. M. the word here should be '* प्रलय ", This stanza 
is from G. M. and should be classified under that heading in our M. S. 

5 The reading in the Ms. published by me in 1940 issue. of N. U, Jo is 

amigas 2, . pde ovd 
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भुकत्वा च भोगान्‌ विविधान्‌ जगास क ed 
=+ + सुरालयं सर्यसमानतिजाः ॥ ८१ i 
गजेन्द्रमोक्षः 


f. 


'आसीदासीमभ्‌मीनपतिरथ महाराजसाहिर्नरे्र- 
qa: पार्थेन तुल्यो धनुषि पितृहिते लंजिका दुर्गामाप्तः ' । 
श्रुत्वा प्राप्त स्वाङ्गं स्वबलमथपुरः प्रेषयित्वान्यमार्मे 


धावन्नेकः पुरस्ताद्रिपुषलमवधीकन्नास विश्राव्य बाणे: ॥ ८२॥ 


“५ ` राजश्रीयुवराजराजसिः महाकालीकटाक्षोद्या- 
ये याताः ततसन्मुखेऽ्रकुशलास्तान्‌ हन्यसे पार्थवत्‌। 
दाने कर्ण इव क्षितीशमदहा भक्तः पितू रामवद्‌ 
रामारामविहाररामसहजो FATA यशः॥ ८३॥ 

गजेन्द्रमोक्षः- l 

आसान्‌ झाख्रा्जतंत्रप्रवचनपटुताख्यात' आजानबाहु- 
स्तेजस्वी यस्य राज्ये प्रतिशुहधरणीपूर्णलक्षमीनिवासः | 
चातुवेण्यप्रजानासनुपममहतो रञ्जनात्साथेनामा 
wd: edi महस्वादथ जगति महाराजसाहिक्षितीन्द्रः ॥ ८४॥ 
शूरः सूरप्रताप' कतिचिद्थ दयस्‌ दक्षिणासेन्यपालाच्‌ 
दिछीरोनापि दत्त नुपतिभिरितरेंद्‌डनाम्ना धनं यत्‌ | 
नाङ्की कुर्व्वन्‌ प्रदातुं भटपझुहननं युद्ध्यज्ञं विरच्य 
स्वप्राणान्‌ दक्षिणां यो व्यतरदूनपमः पुण्यसंग्रामभूमी ॥ ८५॥ 
इन्द्रस्येन्द्रे पदे स्वे स्वरगमाणिगवां दातृताया महच्वे 
aed द्सयोर्वासापितृकयमराजस्य तेजोहमोअ्च i 
इांकात्यागस्य सत्या सुरयुवातिगणस्योत्तमेशस्य लाभे 
भूयाद्वेष्णोरिवांसो यादि न नरपतिविंऽ्णुलोकं गतो भूत्‌ ॥८६॥ 


1 All the three Mss, — G., C. , I. C. M. and G. M. give this same reading as 
(13 b 


लंजिका दुर्गामाप्तः , when in reality गा must be T; and further in the 3rd line, 
as differernt from G. C. and I. C. M., G. M. gives ® सहात्र” in thé place of 


tt SCIEN » 

2 ९ राजसि’? seems to be wrong. A more correct form would be “ राडास ?! 
being capable of breaking into “qq + आ”, This whole stanza is missing 
from I. C. M. ,, 

3 InI.C, M. and G. M. the word is “आजानबाहु; ? which is a very rare 
form as a substitute for “ आजानुबाहु: "' 

4 A Visarga is essential after the word “प्रताप” as we find it in I. C, M, 
and उ, M.. 


LES 2 
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रूपनाथः-- 
ansi महाराजसाहिस्तदते संदा संगरे कर्तुकामोतिकोपि। 
प्रजापाछने दृत्ताचित्तः सदा यो धनुर्धारणे फाहगुनेनेव तुल्यः ॥८७।। 
द्विचंदवर्षमादरान्मही शशास यो युवा l 
_ जगास रामधाम स gå रणेन STET ॥ ce tt 
गजेन्द्रमोक्षः-- 
म्नानादानप्रदानोज्झितमलधरणी प्राप्य मोक्तारभीशं 
तत्काछाकृष्टपच्या बहुसुखमस जत्सर्वतः सुप्रजाभिः। 
राजा राजार्चितो यः शिव इव शिवराजाह्व॑यो धर्मकर्मा 
भर्ता सम्सानकर्ता भावे नुपतिमहाराजसहिस्तत्रूजः ॥ ८९ ॥ 
साक्षादिन््रः पाथेव्याश्चतुरवयवयुक्‌ सैन्यमेधोघवाहो- 
FRAT राजधान्याः सहजगमनतोयः क्षणेनारिदुर्मे । 
Rra कुत्वा स्वकीयं पुरपतिमचलं तत्र संस्थापायेत्वा 
लोके स्वीयप्रतापाधिकतरमाहिमानं स्फुटीचक्र इत्थं ॥ ९९ 
जंबुद्दीप सुखप्रदक्षितिमढाभाग्याब्धिजः श्रीमहा- 
राजैद्वामतपूर्णदष्टिकृपया सिक्तस्समछः स्वयं । 
माहिष्मत्यमरावर्तामृपगतो भात्येष qua 
राजा श्रीशिवराजसाहि नृपतिस्त्वं कृपकल्पट्टमः ॥ ९१ ॥ 
, रूपनाथ+-- 
नरपतिशिवराजसाहिरासादर्थ जनरक्षणकीतिलब्धमालः। 
धराणितलमिदं स्वधन्यमासीत्‌ यद्वनतो धनघान्यसंघपूर्णम ॥९२॥ 
परिपाल्य सधर्मतो महीं वे 
ददमानो वसु कांचनं महीं गाः। 
प्रजपन्‌ हरिनाम पापहारि 
गिरिवर्षे हरिलोकमाजगाम ॥ ९३ ॥ 
ततो भवदुर्जनसाहिनामा 
राजातपछ्लोकमहानिशं यः | 


i G.M. has an additional reading “SARIT” eto, for “AART ”, 
2 This stanza is not to be found in G. M., but T. M. C. presents a slightly 


different version as follows :— 
जम्बूदेशजनायराजिंततपोवृंदाब्धिजः श्रीमहा- 
राजश्रीश्िवराजदेंवरूपयास्वच्छाप्सासिक्तः स्वयं | 
माहिष्मत्यमरावतीमपगतो भास्येष सर्वप्रदः 
l भक्तेवश्यगर्मश्िरं प्रकटयन्‌ श्रीभीमकल्पद्रमः ॥ 
'" 5 The version inl. M. O. is '* — एब्वमानः” whieh is the same as in my 
published copy of Gadhess Nppa Varnanam. 
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षण्सासिकं WIAs THAT 
जगाम छोकं शाशिसेषरस्य ॥ ९४ ॥ 


आयातार्थि” समुच्चरद्विधिवध्‌ चंचन्निचोलांचलो 
क्षिप्रोक्षिपमरातिवुंदनगरोद्दाहेन सांडीकृतं | 
श्रीमद्दीरनिजामसिंहतरणिईड्डा प्रतापानलं 
कृत्वा वारिद्मंतरोसि was यातीति जानीमहे ॥ ९५ ॥ 
यो धतारमत्वाचितामार्गेरसिकलभूरत्नंतेत्छृष्ठतेजाः 
यो यं भळोककल्पद्धुस इति रहितस्थावरत्वो afte | 

, यः साक्षात्कामधेनुविरहितपशुतायस्श्॒तं सर्ववाधा- 
मेकत्व॑ नेति सिंहान्यपदजयाचिरं श्रीनिजामेश जीव ॥ ९६॥ 
तस्मिन्भूपेः प्रयाते हरिपदममलं दुर्जनाचारिसंत्ञं i 
भूमेदुय्योगरूपं व्यरमयत महान्पूर्णयद्राजयोंगः ॥ 
सोयं राजाधिराजः प्रथरिव शिवराजानुजः श्रीनिजास- 
साहिभाग्यं पृथिव्या नुपस॒कटमहाराजसाहेस्तनूजः ॥ ९७॥ 
geal शासत्यर्धाशे* पितरि निजपितुर्यस्रिवषोपि gst- 
त्कर्षादुर्षाघनाम्भो धरसमपारितः संव्रणच्छत्जसैन्ये। 
गत्वा तेजो महद्वा रिपुमथ बशायन्प्राप्य सोम्रात्रमानं 
ज्ये्ठेष्वन्येषु सत्सु स्वयमधिकतपो दर्शयामास सवीन्‌॥ ९८॥ 
काळलाशापालहालाहलसमविकटाटोपनानामटाब्धी 
संश्रामादग्रयधामाश्रितवति जनके सत्पितृव्याग्रजाभ्यां। 
शिष्टो यो साविरिष्टोदितसुकूतबलाडाज्यमुद्धतुमिच्छच्‌ 
ard संमोह्य बुध्या सह बसते uii चक्र ईशं ॥ ९९॥ 
साक्षाद्च्छन्‌ विपच्छत्‌ निजपतिनुपतेनीइंमिच्छत्समच्छं 
ardd सेन्यवंतं गतभयमनयं ते agii qae 
मन्वानो हन्तुभन्या सहमहसमपि स्वाशिनासन्मुखस्थो 
gar सत्वाधिकत्वास्पितुरनृणतया तोषयद्धातरं यः i १००॥ 


1 ¢ शाशिसेषरस्य ” ought to be * शाशीशेखरस्य ” as itis in I. M. C. 
2 “RR?” in the Ist line and “ क्षिप्रोक्षिप्त *" in the 2nd line of this stanza 
are found substituted by ‘‘ (qx ” and “ स्षिप्रीक्षिप्त * respectively I, M. C... 
3 From this stanza on to No, 118 the Collections are from G. M., but the- 
compiler of our M. S. does not mention in cléar terms, 
'* InG. M.in the place of “ शासत्यधीशे " we read “ शासत्यधीटी ?, 


5 “विपच्छन्‌ ” and “ स्वाशिनासन्मुखस्थो ” occurring in this stanza are.foun 
in G. M. as “ विपक्ष ?” and “ स्वासिनासन्धुखस्थो ”, ED 
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रामाणासादिकामः शरणगतनपारामविश्रामधाम 

ANİ काळवामः प्रकटसुरनगः प्रितात्यार्थिकामः । 

भूपानां मोठिदामस्वजनाहेतगुणग्रामभपालरामः 

साक्षादाकार' धर्मः स्फुरति जगति यो राजराद श्रीनिजामः॥१०१॥ 
आत्तं” adtad: प्रतिजनसद्नं देहलीदण्डवित्त 

सन्मत्या ताद्विहत्याधेकसकृतसमाधानकृत्या विहत्या | 

स्वच्छ रत्नं सभिक्ष सुतनयसहर्श दशयामास यस्यां 
नेताहप्रत्नगर्भा क्ाचिदापे सुखदा तेन सत्योवनीशः॥ १०२ ॥ 
गांभीर्य सद्विचार्य स्फुटविजयदासो? saure agi 
यस्याक्षामां क्षमां किं स्थिरपातिमकरोद्य क्षमानन्ययोग्या। 
औदाये यस्य पस्यत्‌ स्वयमगसगतेः कल्पनाकल्पवृक्षो* 
रक्षोयक्षोरमादिख्रसति' वचनतो वच्मि किं तस्य वीर्य ॥१०३॥ 
शूरामित्रषताप' प्रसरदसहसामश्यन्सञ्चूरो 

मित्रीभूयापि योन्तर्ज्वाकततमहुदा आन्त एवाम्बुलीनः । 
पश्चाच्छीतान्तरः सन्पुनरुद्यामितः qaaa आसी- 

इन्धुत्वं नीरजानामधिकमुदभवत्सर्वमन्यत्तयैव ॥ १०४ il 


५ 


- माहिष्मत्यमरावतीव सुखदा भात्यन्नपूर्णा (ardt 


` यत्पौरा धनधान्यसंततिमहानंदाब्धिम्ाः समाः। 


यत्रालीकाविछापलोलळपितं कर्णे sd नानयं 
श्रीमद्दीरनिजामसाहित्ञपतेः पुण्यप्रतापोद्यात्‌ ॥ १०५ ॥ 
यत्कीर्तस्रस्तमूर्तिविंधुरपिमुगयाक्रीडनासक्तचित्तं 
(रा)जानं किं तु जानन्म॒गमथपुरताङ्के समादाय तुशे । 
ag धै्यात्समुथत्‌ पुनरधिकभयादिद्रतो5स्ते क्षयेणा- 
प्यायेत्थ नित्यक्ृत्या विरत’ उदये तन्म्रगाङ्कः प्रसिद्धः ॥ १०६॥ 
अत्रत्येश्वर्यमत्तो बहुविधबलयक्‌ Brad च कर्षत 
दुष्कर्मास्वाभिधर्मापनयननयनो Usage बिभित्सन्‌ । 
राज्ञो भूत्वा द्वितीयः समरमयचयत्‌ स्वेझासेनां च जेठु 

तं दुष्टाजीतसिंहं yaa पशुमा रंजधान प्रतापी ॥ १०७॥ 





1 InG. M. we read आकारिधर्मः ? 


3. From this stanza onwards pages iu I, M. C, are missing 
* स्फुटविजयशो ” is found in G. M. to be “ स्फुटनिजयशसो " and “ कल्पना- 
कल्पवृक्षो ” as “ कल्पनात्कलदृक्षी l 
1 This is according to G. M. “परयन्‌ ”. 
The words from here to the end of the line are according to G. M 


° ग्रसरदसहतामस्यपर्यन्सख्रो ". 


5 “ata उद्ये 


ये ?? should be “ विरमत उद्ये '' as per G. M., 
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स्वांतायस्वांतानष्ठं समभिछषति. यो यस्य दुष्टोप्यनिष्ठ 
सोक्षीणः तत्क्षणेन क्षयसथ ससुपेत्यक्षयायत्मतापाद | 
तस्यास्याश्वाधिरूढस्य च बलसहितस्याग्रतस्तिष्ठतोरिः 
eager qu श्रुतिषु काठेनयदुन्दुभिग्रीढ शब्दे i! १०८॥ 


ee fe यस्य देवांशमयतनुबळं देवभसेवि दर्यं 

साक्षात्सिहं Was जगद्वमतये प्रेषयहदेववर्गः | 
आरुह्यैवेभनाथं निजगतहतये धावमानं प्रगे 

ते हत्वा waaa: स सटसितहरेश्चर्मं सर्वप्रसाणम्‌॥ १०९॥ 
व्याधादिर्वन्यवगों बहुविधम़गयाखेलनेनापि येन 

नागे चामे रथेश्वे डुतशालिल' चळन्नाविशूमो स्थितन। 
Tara: पृथक्क नरजगदुदितों हन्यते गण्यसंख्य- 
स्तस्मादृष्ठो वनानि त्यजाते नहि यतः खेछनं gegar ॥११०॥ 
यस्याश्वानां स्वरूपं प्रकटप्रथतरं वेगमत्तामहत्तां 

agarda चेतः खगवरगरुडः स्वीयगत्यां विहीनाः | 

aa कि स्वस्वत्रृस्ये व्यद्धत सदुपायं तदानीमदृयो 

वायुः सूक्ष्मं मनोपि प्रथुचरणतले संगतः पक्षिराजः ॥ १११॥ 
य<द्वमोडिक्तदन्तिस्फुटरणविकटप्रीढरूपं समीक्ष्य 
येऽष्टावैरावतायास्तनुतबुवलतस्तोहि भीत! far: । 

अत्र ज्मः प्रमाणं सुरपतिरथयत्प्रीतिकामः स्वनाग- 
सप्राप्यान्वेषितं किं रचयाते घनमारुह्यमकाले” ag l ११२॥ 


देवाभेदेन सेवामनिशमथ चरन्विष्णुसर्थाम्बिकेश- 

हेरम्बानां विशोषाप्जनयति महतीं कार्तवीर्यस्य भक्तिं। 

नित्ये दीपोत्सवायेः टृढतसमनसा शुद्धया श्रद्धया यः 
साक्षान्माहिष्मतीशः प्रकटायितुमथो पूर्ववत्स्वप्रतापम्‌ || ११३ ॥ 
कि बूमो स्यात्रभूमो!दितसुकृतमहे। येन संतोष्य रेवां 

यद्यासेन स्वदंडाबुगमितधनुराकारवारित्रिभागे। 

तुर्ये भा et घराणिजलचळत्प्रमौवी पूर्ण 

कृत्वा कि मंडळामे पुछिनशरपथाकारिसन्मार्गसर्गः॥ ११४॥ 
प्रासादान्सप्रसादाव्‌ व्यरचयद्थयान्देव राजालयस्य- 

शोभां दादु किसुच्चान्हतबहुरचनाविश्वकर्मोरुगर्वात्‌। 





1 Here the word “ शिल » ought to be apparently * सलिल ”, 
9? QG, M. gives “ सदि " 
15 [Annals B. O, R.I. | 
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तेष्वेकाद्शमेहे बहुळमाणिलदा! द्ृणसिंहासनस्थः 
स्वीयेः सभ्यैरनेकास्रिदशपतिसभादर्शयामास सेशाः ॥११५॥ 
नासत्यो यं स्वतन्वा यदि सुराभिषजो तहें नासत्यरूपी 
Bin? सर्वोगकामो यमिहकिसुरते रङ्गहीनोपिकामः | 
श्रीदोनास्मानिजामासकलतनुविधो यत्मदत्तास्त्यलोला 
साक्षात्भीमानिजामाभिध द्वाति जगदानंददः किं स कृष्णः ११६॥ 
यत्सेवां चंद्रमाः किं सखदाहेमकरेलंम्बमानेः समंतात्‌ 
wed नित्यं दिनादो स्वयमुपरि वसत्यात्मना छत्ररूपी i 
संध्यायामाज्ञहासी HAH इव अहे सङ्गतस्तदवहिण्या 
राच्या विश्रान्त एवं पुनरपि च तथा तयशो वर्णयेस्कः ॥११७॥ 
यस्यानन्तानुकम्पा जगदुवयकरापाळनं कर्म यस्या 
यह॒क्ष्मीसत्कटाक्षात्प्रभवाति महती राज्यसास्राज्यसम्पत्‌। 
यस्यांशेनावनीरोश्वरवपृरुद्यत्यन्वयं qug स 
siai श्रीनिजामं नपमवतु चिरंजीवनं पुत्रपौत्रेः ॥ ११८॥ 
रसेभचन्द्र(र !)* वत्सरे नभस्य झुक्ुपक्षके 
तिथो स्मरस्य ज्ञे दिने गढाधराधवो भवत्‌ | 
निजामसाहिदेवभ्पमालपादधृष्ठको 
नुपेन्द्राचिह्ृभाषितः सुशख्शाखको विद ॥ ११९॥ 
सहस्रवाहुसेवको रिवृंदृहा रको द्विजा- 
चको हरात्मजा पदारविंदखटूपद्‌ः। 


N, NAS 


अजातदशात्ररकंताप* रिंदुकीतिंदिग्गत- 





1 “ लशद्वर्ण ? ought to be “ gago ”, 


We find an additional stanza at the foot of the page where No. 115 
scours == 
^x e ^ inj ~ अ. 
“ किं कणः स तु कर्ण एव विदितो राजाबलिः कि पुनः 
सोपि श्रीपत्तिना स्वपादतळतो लोकाद्धस्तात्कतः 
तस्माद्दे नरमाधवेन भवता यस्मिनिजामार्पिता 
तं प्रेस्य स्वनिजामसाहितृमाणिं वीकष्यापरे किं qut 
The last two lines of this stanza may be compared with the last lines 
of stanza No, 116 of our Ms. 

2 G. M. gives “ सर्वाङ्गकामो ", 

5 This stanza again is of an unknown authorship, So also the two 
following stanzas. Butl am inclined to believe that they can be from the 
smooth peu of Rup Nath. 

* This should be read as “ इंदु Ale 
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श्वकार राज्यमीप्सितं हयाक्षिवत्सरामितं ॥ १२० ॥ 
महाधिराजराट्र सुरेशभोगभोगयुक्रमे- 

शलोकवासजाप्रपूर्वसी ख्यामिछयन्‌ | 
गजादिदानमिद्दिजाद सुतोष्य यो महुर्स हु- 


DEA 


निजामसाहिदेववत्‌ जगाम विष्णुमंद्रि॥,१२१॥ 
रूपनाथः— 
निजामसाहि भ(प ?)पतिबंभूव तत्पिहृव्यकः | 
समस्तकार्यकोबिद्‌ः प्रजाम्रियः प्रतापवान्‌ ॥ १२२॥ 
यः साहिचिन्हं AHS व्यधत्त 
Aaa: साहासेकोऽप्रमादी । 
आखेटकी यंत्रविमोक्षदक्षः 
कुपाणयुद्धे APSA तुल्यः ॥ १२३॥ 
यस्य प्रयाणे गजवाजिङ्ुँदे- 
रुत्थापितो रेणुरनतमागें । 
प्रभावमंत्राध्यवसायशक्ते- 
रंतदंधावकंसयूरवजारं ॥ १२४ tt 
नरहरिसाहिमहीपः कुत्वा राज्यं च पंचवषाणि i 
सततं कुमंत्रसेवी' राज्यश्रष्ठो बभूवाशु॥ १२५॥ 
सुमेरसाहिनृपातिबभूव 
भक्ता त्रिवर्षं क्लितिमंडळं तत्‌ । 
wet निकामं maara समुद्र 
पुनः प्रपेदे हरिमंदिर सः १२६॥ 
इति गढेशन॒पवर्णनसं ग्रहश्छोक संपर्ण ॥ 





1 This should be read as “ महाशयः '', 


7 Gadhesa Nrpa Varnanam gives “ कुमत्रिसिवी ”? in the place of this form. 
i 
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"THE MEASURE OF BRAHMANANDA 
AND TEE LOCATION OF DEVALOKA ii 
BY 
R. D. KARMARKAR 


Ancient Indian philosophers all agree in saying that Moksa 
or salvation consists of being very intimately associated with, 
or being merged into, the Highest called Brahman or by some 
other name, and that it connotes the acme of joy or bliss, 
Attempts were also made early enough to give some idea about 
the magnitude of this joy. The Satapathabrahmana XIV-7-1- 
31-39 which is the same as the Brhadaéranyakopanisad 
IV-3-33-39, and Taittirlya 2-8, give interesting details in this 
connection. A comparison of the two passages is made in this 
paper, and some legitimate conclusions are set forth as arising 
out of such a study 

Both the Brhadaranyakea and the Taittirlya first give an idea 
of the unit of measure they propose to make use of in measuring 
the Brahmànanda. The unit is the साहुषानन्द, the joy of human 
beings. 

According to the Brhadaranyaks, the unit is the joy felt by a 
man who is the most affluent and prosperous (सः, समृद्धः), the 
Lord of men (अधिपातेः ) and most endowed with all human 
objects of enjoyment. The Taittirlya? gives a more elaborate and 
` detailed description of the मानुषानन्द which is the joy felt by a 
young man, a godly (साधु) young man (or a young man in full 
vigour ) learned, most sharp (आशिः), most determined or strong- 
willed ( हढिष्ठ ) and most powerful, holding sway over the whole 
of this earth replete with all kinds of wealth. 
स यो मनुष्याणां UE: समृद्दो भवल्यन्येषामधिपतिः सर्वेर्मानष्यकैमोगेः संपन्न- 


तम॑ः स मनुष्चाणां परम sm: ( Brha. 1४-3-33) 
2 








1 


^ c 


युवा स्यात्साधुथुवादव्यायकः | आशिष्ठो दृढिष्ठो बलिप्ठः। तस्येयं पथिवी सर्वा 
वित्तस्य पूणा स्यात्‌ । स एको मानुष आनन्दः ॥ ( Taitti, 2.8.1) 
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With this unit of measure fixed up, both the versions give the 
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succeeding steps which we give below in parallel columns for 


facility of comparison. 
Brhadaranyaka, 
I 100 agia: = पिनूणां जितलो- 
कानास्‌ आनन्दः 
2 100 पितृणां जितलोकानाम्‌ = गन्धवे- 
आनन्दाः लोक 
आनन्दः 
3 100 गन्धर्वलोक आनन्दाः = gA- 
देवानाम्‌ आनन्दः 
4 100 कर्मदेवानाम्‌ आनन्दाः = आजान- 
देवानाम्‌ आनन्दः (also 
यश्च ओत्रियोऽद्वाजिनोऽ- 


कामहतः तस्य ) 


$ 100 आजानदेवानाम्‌ = प्रजापतिः 
लोक 
आनन्दः (also 
, qr भोवियो etc.) 
6 100 प्रजापतिलोक = ब्रह्मलोक 
आनन्दाः आनन्दः 
(also यश्च ओत्रियो 
etc.) ब्रह्मलोकः is 
the परम आनन्दः 
So ब्रह्मानन्द is ( 100 )* 
1000000000000 (12 dots) 
times माचुषानन्द्‌ - 


आनन्दाः 


Taittiriya 
सनुष्यगन्धवाणास्‌ (also) smfa- 
यस्य चाकामहतस्य ) I 
देवगन्थवोणामस (also श्रोन्रियस्थ 
etc.) 2 
चिरलोकलोकातनां पितृणाम्‌ ( 9150 


saa etc.) 3 
आजानजानां देवानाम्‌ ( also ओत्रि- 
यस्य etc. ) 4 
कर्मदेवानाथ ( थे कर्मणा 
देवानपियन्ति ) ( also 
siaaa etc.) 5 
देवानाम ( 2150 श्रोत्रियस्प etc.) 6 
इन्द्रस्य (also भ्रोत्रियस्य ९८.) 7 
ब्न्‍हस्पतेः (also श्रोत्रियस्य etc. ) 8 
प्रजापतेः (also श्रोत्रियस्य etc.) 9 
ब्रह्मणः ( also श्रो्रियस्य etc.) 10 
N. B.— Each succeeding 
unit is 100 times 
ihe preceding unit 
suam: (or ब्रह्मलोके आनन्दः ) 
आनन्द is ( 100 )!? 
100000000000000000000 
( 20 dots ) 
times agarz. 


It is clear from the above that the Taittirlya version is lator 
and is amplified in the interests of a MAT. 
(1) Inthe Br., the Brahmananda is the 6th step from MINA E ; 


in the Taitti, it is the 10th. 


(2) Thesis" is mentioned in the Br. at the 4th step, his 
आनन्द being equated with the आनन्द of the आजानंदिव85; in the Taitti, 
the sis is mentioned right from the beginning to the end, 
Both the versions bring in the sitís with each higher step after 


he has been brought into the picture once. 


Surely if the seq 
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of the श्रोत्रिय is equal to the आनन्द in the Brahmaloka or the 
परमानन्द, there was no need to emphasise that his आनन्द was equal 
to the आनन्द experienced in the lower stages ; the larger automati- 
eally includes the smaller. The Br. first mentions the siis as 
being equal to the gods, while the Taitti. takes pains to emphasise 
his importanca at every stage quite unnecessarily. 

(3) The Br. locates the आनन्द in the गन्धवलॉक, प्रजापतिलोक and 
Agere and remarks in the end. एष एव परम आनन्द एव बह्मलोकः सम्राट; 
while according to the Taitti. the आनन्द belongs to गन्धर्व, प्र ज्ञापति 
and sra. 

(4) The Br. does not mention इन्द्र and ब्वहस्पाति ७६ all. 

(5) The Taitti, makes two divisions of गन्धर्व8 and three of the 
देव8, and places the as above the गन्धर्वऽ and आजानजदेव8 below the 
कर्मदेव&. 

There is thug no doubt that the Taitti. version is later than the 
Br, showing distinct traces of influence of Puranic ideas and 
growing importance of Brahmanism., 

We shall now make an attempt to trace the development of 
the hierarchy given above right up to Brahman. The description 
of the migration of the Soul by the Pitryana and the Devayana 
described in the upanisads and the belief in the existence of the 
seven higher worlds, भुः भुवः, स्वः, महः, जनः, तपः and सत्यं, appear to be 
the source of the idea about the different magnitudes of आन*द in 
different places. Thus :~ 

(1) obviously refers to मानुषानन्द 

(3) wa refers to (1) मल॒ष्यगन्धर्व 

(2) देवगन्धर्व 
(3) fas 
(3) स्वः refers to. (1) आजानजदेवऽ 
(2) कर्मेंदेव5 
(3) as 

(4) महः refers to इन्द्र (who really ought to be in the स्वर्ग- 

लोक to rule over it ) 

(5) जनः refers to बृहस्पति as the preceptor of इन्द्र must be 

in 8 superior world 

(6) तपः , , प्रजापति who is so many times described 

as having performed ava 

(7) war ^, » HAT or ब्रह्मलोक, 
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Some such arrangement has to be resorted to, in order to ° 
equate the seven worlds with those in the Br. version. The 
order of the worlds is given differently in Br, 111-6 in the dialogue 
between Garg! and Yajfiavalkya, 

(1) This world 


(2) आपः . Here there are only two steps 
(3) ara: between देवलोक and ब्रह्मलोक 
(4) अन्तरिक्षलोंकाः ( लोक is used throughout in the 
(5) गन्धर्वलोकाः plural), and आदित्य, चन्द्र and नक्षत्र 
(6) आदित्यलोकाः are put in between गन्धर्वलोक and 
(7) चन्द्रलोकाः देवलोक. 

(8) नक्षत्रलोकाः 

(9) देवलोकाः 9-19 correspond to 6-10 of the 
(10) इन्द्रलोकाः Taittirlya, where बृहस्पति is the 
(11) प्रजापातिलोकाः only addition made. 


(12) ब्रह्मलोकाः 

In connection with the passage of the soul after death, the 
Kausitaki’ first says that all who depart from this world go to 
the moon, and the path taken by those who follow the Devayana 
is as follows :— 

अग्निलोक- वायुळोक- बरुणलोक- आदित्यलो क- इन्द्रलोक- प्रजापतिलोक- जह्मलोक. 
The last three steps are the same asgiven in the Taittiriya and 
the Brhadaranyaka as given above. 

Some interesting points arise out of this description :— 

(1) Gandharvas are divided into two classes by the Taittirlya 
(1) मतुष्यगन्धर्व and (2) देवगन्धर्व, What is the exact connotation of 
these terns? ` 

(2) The गन्धर्वलोक is placed below the adie by the Taittirlya 
while according to the Brhadàranyaka it is above the पितृलोंक 
which is immediately above the मनुष्यलोक, 

(3) The gs are described as जितलोक by the Br. and 
"चिरलोकलोक by the Taittiriya. 

(4) as are divided into two classes, (1 ) कर्मेदेव and (2) anata- 
#as by the Brhadaranyaka and into three classes (1) आजानजदेघ8, (2) 
कर्मदेव& and (3) देवs by the Taittirlya, which also places the agas 
above the आजानज ( or आजान ) देवs who according to the Br. are 





1 sw AN i ETA A. NUS ~ar च्छ fF 
ये वेके चास्माललोकात्मयन्ति चन्द्रमसमेव ते सर्वे गच्छन्ति। 1,2 
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superior to ägas. What does the expression आजानज ( or आजान) 
देव exactly mean ? 

It would not be fair to regard all the different Lokas mentioned 
above as fictitious. Passages like 


देवा मनुष्याः पितरस्तेऽन्यत आसन्नसुरा रक्षांसि पिशाचास्तेऽन्यतः 
( Taittiriyasamhità II-iv-1) 


m~ a 


देवाः पितरो मनुष्यास्तेऽन्यत आसन्नसुरा रक्षांसि पिशाचा अन्यतः | 
. „° अथ ह SSA गन्धवा अन्तस्थां चेरुनेतरान्नेतरानाङियमाणाः। 
.. देवलोकमेव देवा अभजन्त पितृलोकं पितरो मनुष्यलोकं मनुष्याः 
( Jaiminlyabráhmana I. 154-7 ) 


clearly show that Devas, Pitrs, Manusyas, Gandharvas had their 
own separate habitat and were generally friendly with one 
another, while Asuras, Raksases, 7218508858 formed a hostile group, 
living in their own fixed territories. It is these well-known 
original abodes of Devas, Gandharvas and Pitrs that are undoub- 
tedly referred to in the Brhadáranyaka and Taittirlya passages. 
The Amarakoéa! calls the Gandharvas Devayoni (the Pié&cas 
and Raksases: are also included in this category) which shows 
their close association with the Devas. It is also significant that 
the Asuras, Danavas etc. axe called Pürvadevas?( who had been 
Devas before or the original Devas), It may therefore be conceded 
that the different Lokas mentioned in the upanisadic passages, 
were the original abodes of divine and semi-divine beings to 
which people on the earth looked up with admiration, as being 
associated with greater bliss. 

It has been already stated that the Taittirlya mentions 
two divisions of Gandharvas—Manusysgandharvas and Deva- 
gandharvas. Both of them apparently stay in one and the 
same Gandharvaloks, Manusyagandharvas are those who have 
attained to the state of Gandharvas through sacrificial rites and 





1 विद्याधराष्प्सरोयक्षरक्षोगन्धर्वकिन्तराः। 


पिशाचो गुह्यकः सिद्धो भूतोऽमी देवयोनयः ॥ ( Amara 1-11) 
१ अमुरा देत्यदेतेयद्नुजन्द्रारिदानवाः | 
शुक्रशिष्या दितिसुताः a: सुरह्विप: ॥ ( Amara 1-12) 
16 [ Annals, B, O. R, I, ] 
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knowledge. Such a division is unknown to the Brhadaranyaka 
and seems to be first thought out by the Taittirlya on the analogy 
of the Karmadevas. If one could become a Dava through: karman, 
one ought to surely, if one chooses, be able to become a semi-divine 
being-Gandharva-with the same means on a lower scale—that 
seems to be the argument weighing with the Taittirlya writer, 
The Brhadaranyaka rightly puts the Pitrs below the Gandharvas, 
as the Pitrs are not Devayonis, but mere allies of the Devas and 
so must be regarded as inferior to allthose directly connected 
with the Devas. The Taittiriya places the Pitrs above the 
Gandharvas, to boast the efficacy of the sacrificial karman which 
enables a person to go by the Pitryana to a higher world. The 
Gandharvaloka is now identified with the adjoining regions on 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas. 

The Pitrs are spoken of as जितलोंक inthe Brhadaranyaks and 
as चिरलोकलोक in the Taittirlya. Sankara explains the expression 
जितलोकानां as आाद्धादिकिर्मभिः पितृंस्तोषायेत्वा तेन कर्मणा जितो लोको येषां ते जित- 
लोकाः पितरस्तेषां पितृणां जितलोकानां ... and चिरलोकलोकानां as चिरकालस्थायी 
लोको येषां पितृणां ते चिरलोक़लोका इति t This does not seem to be a satis- 
factory explanation. First, Sankara has to take लोक to mean पितृ- 
लोक, and secondly we apparently have to distinguish between Rgs 
who are entitled to reach the लोक and those who are not. All this 
is hardly warranted by the expression जितलोकानां पितृणां which 
simply means ‘of the Pitrs inhabiting the नितलोक', The expression 
 चिरलोकलोकानां[पितृणां similarly should mean 'of the Pitrs inhabiting 
the worlds called चिरलोक' or ‘of the Pitrs inhabiting the (चिर) long- 
enduring लोकलोक’, Sahkara's explanation चिरकालस्थायी ( which 
apparently is the explanation of चिर) लोको येषां completely 
ignores the second लोक word, Could it be that the पितृलोक was 
at some time called by some name of which जितलोक or चिरलोक are 
Sanskritised forms? 18 लोकलोक in some way connected with 
the लोकालोक mountain? Further investigation is necessary before 





! agen: सन्तः कर्मविद्याविशेषाटून्धवेत्वे प्राप्त मनुष्यगन्ध्वौः । ... देवगन्धर्वा 
जातित एव । Sdikarabhasya on the Brhadarapyaka 
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these queries can be satisfactorily answered. The passage पितृणा- 


मर्येमा चास्मि in the Bhagavadgità probably suggests that अर्यमन्‌ was 
the. original ruler of the पितृलोक, 

The Brhadàranyaka mentions two kinds of Devas, Karmadevas 
and Ájánadevas; the Taittirlya gives three divisions, Ajànaja- 
devas, Karmadevas and Devas, and makes the Karmadevas 
Superior to the Ájánadevas who, according to the Brhadaranyaka 
are identical with the Devas proper. Now who are the Ajana ( or 
Ajanaja ) devas and which is their proper Loka ? Sankara explains 
Ajanadevas as Devas who are so right from their birth,' and 
Ajanajadevas? as those that are born in Ajana.(meaning Devaloka), 
owing to their having to their credit performance of special 
karman sanctioned by the Smrtis; Karmadevas as those who 
become one with gods, through the Agnibotra rites sanctioned by 
the Vedas; and Devas as the thirty-three recipients of oblations 
offered in the sacrifice (12 Adityas, 11 Rudras, 8 Vasus, Indra 
and Prajapati). There is no doubt that the explanation of Ajana 
as the name of Devaloka, given in the Taittirlya-bhasya by 
Sankara is the correct one, This Ajana must have also been the 
original habitat of the Devas or the Piirvadevas. We suggest that 
Ajana should be equated with the Agean region near about Greece. 
One stock of Devas migrated towards Greece and later came to 
be called Danavas (the Greeks refer to an ancient King Danaus 
after whom they came to be called Danai ) and itis this historical 
fact that is conveyed by the word Ajina. The Mahabharata 
( Sabha 45-9 Critical edition) contains the expression भाजानेया 
बंहन्ति त्वां ... Devabodha explains आजानेयाः as साधुवा हिनोऽश्वाः, Amara 
says आजानेयाः कुलीनाः स्युः ,? apparently deriving the word from जन्‌, 





आजानत एवारेपाततित ये देवास्त आजानदेवाः ( Brhadürapyakabhasya ) 
आजान इति देवलोकस्तस्मिन्नाजाने जाता आजानजा देवाः स्मार्तकर्मेविशेषतो 
देवस्थानेषु जाताः । कर्मदेवा ये Vasa कमणा$मिहोत्रादिना केवलेन देवानपि- 
थम्ति । देवा इति त्रयखिशंदविर्भूज! । इम्द्रस्तेषां स्वामी तस्याचार्यो stetit । 
( Taittirlyabhasya } 
è The full passage is आजानेयाः कुलीनाः 'स्युविमीताश्व साधुवाहिनः | विनीतं 
is generally taken to mean a horse who is साधुवाहिच्‌ 3 according to 


( continued on the next page) 
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and explaining the word as ‘ horses of a good breed’. If what we T 
have suggested above is correct, आजानेय should mean ' Born and 
bred in the Ajana country ’. Alexander was famous for his cavalry 
and the Indians had actually come into contact with his fine 
horses when Alexander invaded India, The use of the word 
आजानेय in the Mahabharata is thus an additional argument to 
show that Ajana was a real country known to Indians before 
300 B, C, The Bhagavatapurana (V. 4-3)! refers to the ancient 
name of Bharata as Ajanabha which may literally mean ‘ Similar 
to Ajana’. Is there any reminiscence of the old Ájana country 
` of the Devas in the appellation Ajanabha? There is nothing 
improbable about it, 


The Brhadárapyaka passage dose not refer to Indra and 
Brhaspati, as Indra, being the Lord of the Gods, need not have a 
separate Loka for himself; similarly Brhaspati was just the Purohita 
of the Gods. The Taittirlya under the influence of priestly and 


Puranic notions allows independent Lokas for both Indra 
and Brhaspati. ` l 


Prajapatiloks and Brahmaloka, in all probability are some 
- ancient territories to the north of the Himalayas in central Asia. 
It is not easy to identify them correctly. 


To summarise, the Brhadaranyaka passage does refer to- actual 
Lokas, the ancient abodes of the people named, and the 
Taittiriya has simply elaborated the contents of the Brhadaranyaka 
in order to make them conform to the prevailing notions about 
tho persons concerned. 


( continued from the previous page ) 

Dévabodha, आजांनेथ० appear to be कुलीन, विनी and साधुवाह्नि ; विरनौतं 
is not regarded as 8 separate name for a horse by Devabodha, क्षीरस्वामिस्‌ 
- explains आजानेयाः ag आजेन क्षेपेणानेयाः ; आयत्ता इत्यर्थः ; the WRIA 
quotes HATA as follows:— सक्तिभिर्निनहुदयाः, स्खलम्तो5पि पदे पदे | आजानम्ति 
यतः संज्ञामाज।नेयास्ततः स्मृताः || All these attempts to derive आजानेय appear 
io us to be wide of the mark, 

1 तस्य हीन्द्रः स्पर्धमानो भगवान्वर्षे न ववर्ष तदवधार्य भगवानृषभदेवो योगेश्वरः 
पह्श्यात्मयोगमायया स्ववर्षमजनाभं नामाभ्यवर्षत्‌ ( ए, 4-3 ). 


MISCELLANEA 


ASVAGHOSA'S PHILOSOPHY 
BY 
B. 0 LAW 


AsSvaghosa, who was not only a poet but also a dramatist and 
a teacher. He was a contemporary of the great Kusana king 
Kaniska. He flourished later than Valmiki to whom he refers as 
the adikavi and dhimün, and was earlier than Kalidasa and Bhisa, 
I should like to say a few words about his philosophy. 

The Four Noble Truths form the main burden of his inter- 
pretation of Buddhism. Disease, decay and death are the 
unavoidable accidents of individual life, which has its begin- 
ning in birth. Old age, disease and death are the great dangers 
of this world. According to ASvaghosa, there is suffering which 
is continuous and whose essence is affliction; there is the cause 
of suffering whose essence is origination; there is the destruc. 
tion of suffering whose essence is escape, and there is the path to 
tranquillity whose essence is rescuing. 

Vadhatmakam duhkhamidam é 
prasaktam duhkhasya hetuh prabhavatmako'yam | 
Duhkhaksayo nihsarauatmako'yam 
trünütmako yam prasamüya mürgah u 

Suffering has its origin in mind and body (duhkham tatha 
cittasGrirayoni ). The cessation of suffering proceeds from exhaus- 
tion of the cause. Nirvana is the state in which there is neither 
birth, old age, death, disease nor contact with what is unpleasant, 
neither failure of wishes nor separation from the pleasant, 
which is peaceful, final and imperishable. 

Yasminna jatirna java na mrtyurna vyadhayo napriyasan- 
prayogah | 

Necchavipanna priyaviprayogah ksemam padam naistikama- 
cyutam tat ॥ 

Just as a lamp which is extinguished does not depart to the 
` earth or the sky, or any of the quarters or intermediate quarters, 

but from exhaustion of the oil merely goes out, so the saint who 

has reached nireGya does not depart to the earth or the sky, or 

any of the quarters, but from the extinction of the sins merely 
' goes to peace, 
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Dipo yatha nirvrtimabhyupeto naivavanim gacchati naniariksam | 
Disam na küfcidvidi$am na kaficit snehaksaytit kevalameti 
santim 0 
Evam हिल nirvrtimabhyupeto noivavanim gacchati nàntariksam | 
Disdm na kāñcidvidiśam na kancit klesaksayat kevalameti 
SGntim n 

The means to attain this endis the noble and straight path 
with its three divisions and eight steps. By entering on this path 
one eliminates the faults which are the causes of suffering 
and reaches the supremely blessed stage, 

Triskandamelam pravigühya margam 
praspastamastangam maharyamaryam | 
Duhkhasya hetunprajahati dosdn 
prapnoti cdiyantasivam padam. tat u 

He, who perceives suffering as it really is, its origin and its 
cessation, attains peace by the Noble Path, In the first truth we 
should think of suffering as disease; in the second, of the faults 
as the cause of disease; in the third, of the cessation of suffering 
as good health, and in the fourth, of the path as the medicine. 

As long as this samsara, which is nothing but the gliding of 
individuals in the cycle of repeated births and deaths continues, 
being led by craving which is rooted in ignorance, so long 
continue the calamities of many kinds. The bodily existence is 
attended with disease, decay and death, hunger and thirst, heat 
and cold, while the existence of mind involves suffering, such as 
grief, dejection, anger, and fear. Suffering is the fate of 
corporeality. It is Nirvana that stands in contrast to the world. 
Nirodha, nirmoksa, nirvrti and nirveda are its different synonyms. 
Nirvana is the blissful, peaceful element -the refuge which is 
free from the passion of craving. The Noble Eightfold Path 
which is the sure way to Nirvana is just another name for the 
Middle Path which discards the two extreme courses of life, 
one consisting in the practice of self-mortifieation, and the 
other in a free indulgence in sensual pleasures. Neither of them 
affords us the way to the highest wisdom nor do they bring us to 
true release. Of the eight factors which consitute the Noble 
Eightfold Path, right speech, right action and right livelihood 
‘are to be practised in the sphere of conduct for the mastery of 
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the actions ( Silasrayam Kkarmaparigrahüya); right view, right 
resolve and right effort are to be practised in the sphere of 
knowledge for the destruction of passions causing affliction 
( prajfiüáraya? klesapariksyaya), and right mindfulness and right 
concentration are to be practised in the sphere of tranquillity for 
the control of mind (smmnaérayam cillaparigrahaya ) Thus the 
Noble Eightfold Path involves the threefold practice of sila, 
samadhi and prajfiad. Concentration leads to the tranquillity of 
mind and thorough knowledge. ASvaghosa's presentation of 
Buddhism is in complete agreement with the trend of the 
Buddha’s teachings in the Sūtra Pitaka. 

As long as the real truth is not known, so long faith does not 
become strong. When aman by restraining his senses with 
self-control sees the truth, the tree of his faith bears fruit and 
becomes the means of further advance. His description of 
nirvana is similarly based upon the Sūtra texts.  Sraddha ( faith ) 
Virya (energy ) and other moral faculties, the immoral mental 
states with their unwholesome effect and creating fetters and 
hindrances are all interpreted by him in consistency with the 
Sütra line of development of these psycho-ethieal concepts. The 
real urge to the higher and progressive life comes from sraddha 
meaning faith, belief, confidence, as well as aspiration. Virga 
(energy ) which is released after the seed of faith is sown in the 
proper soil is the means by which one may proceed to accomplish 
what is to be done. It must be employed for the sake of 
tranquillity which is the essence of Nirvana, 

According to A$vaghosa saraya (refuge) not only implies 
that a person seeks a refuge, being driven by the fear of an 
impending danger, but also that the refuge sought for is one 
which is the most secure and safest, hence the very best that is 
available. In that Buddhist idea of $aranagat; the seeker of the 
refuge is primarily the artia or one who is upset and in the 
course of seeking he becomes the enquirer, eager to know the 
things as they are, desirous of attaining to the best that is 
available, and becomes wise, emancipated and living with the 
satisfaction that all that had to be done has been done. If the 
Saranadgati and $arana be relative ideas, one implying the other, 
the best kind of $aranaügati must have for its object the best of the 
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® 
Saranas. The $aramügati is psychologically defined as the birth of 


a religious aspiration which impels a person to believe, ‘ This is 
my refuge, this is my ideal’, In the Bhagavadgita we find that 
Krsna-Vasudeva is regarded as the best and only Sarana for all the 
four classes of devotees. So according to ASvaghoga, the Buddha 
is considered as the best refuge. ASvaghosa has rightly pointed 
out that as a personality the historical founder of Buddhism, who 
is the first refuge, proved himself to be the Tathagata, Sugata, 
Jina,  Dharmacakrapravariaka, Vindyaka, Sarath, Maharsi, 
Mahümuni, Hitaisi, Mahaküruwnika, Sista, Margakovida, Salyo- 
ddharakart@, ( puller of the dart), Sokasyaharta Saranügatünam 
(stealer of sorrow from the seekers of refuge) and $okasyakarta 
Pratigarvitanamn ( causer of sorrow to the proud and conceited ), 
A&vaghosa's object is to establish the superior worth of the 
.Buddhist Triad, the Tathagata, the Moksa-~Dharma, and the 
Aryasangha. 


If it be the task of philosophy to offer a rational and satis- . 


factory explanation for pleasure and pain in the world, in indivi- 
dual lives, this explanation is to be found in the Buddha’s 
doctrine of causation or dependent origination and not in God, 
not in the primodial matter, not in time, not in nature, not in 
faith, not in chance, not even in the Sankhya principles of Purusa 
and Prakriti. 
Pravriti-duhkhasya ca tasya loke 
irsnaidayo dosaganGnimittam | 
naivesvaro na prakrtir na kalo 
nàpi svabhavo na vidhiryadrecha n (8. XVI. 17). 
Since an individual is a mere creation of the Savhskdras, 
there is neither the agent nor the internal percipient. The world 
ig devoid of any abiding entity. Since the world has no motive 
force of its own and is not self-dependent and since there is no 
human being who exercises paramountcy over actions, and since 
states of being arise from dependence on other states, the world 
is understood to be without 8 soul. 
Vata$’ca samskGragatam viviklam 
na kürakah kascana vedako vü | 
Samagryatah sambhavati pravritih 
Sünyam tato lokamimam dadarga ॥ 
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Yasmünniriham jagadasvatantram 
naisvaryamekah kurute kriydsu 1 
tattat pratitya prabhavanti bhava 
nirütmaka? tena viveda lokam u 
( Saundarananda kavya, XVII, 20-91 ), 


Aávaghosa has faithfully given the scholastic Hinay&na defi- 
nition of cause as a combination of circumstances ( paccayasd- 
maggi ), sufficient in itself to account for the happening of events | 
and discarded all theories seeking to account for such happenings 
by auy single cause or agent, For such expressions as karmayoga, 
abhyasayoga, aud indriyanindriyárthebhyo, ASvaghosa was indebted 
to the Bhagavadgiti, The accouct of the practice of dhyüna or 
yoga in the Saundarananda kavya (xiv, 1-9) is nothing but a 
replica of the Gita account of the abhyasayoga. 

A$vaghosa&! speaks of sila as the śaraņa or a$raya for a 
religious aspirant: “ Sam hi $aranar saumya küntüra iva daisika ", 
His idea of sila reminds us of what is significantly brought out 
in the Milinda-Pafha (p. 34); sila is the foundation of moral 
life, the root of increase in goodness, and the starting point of 
the teachings of all Buddhas. 





1 For a detailed study of Asvaghosa’s doptrinal and philosophical 
knowledge, vide B, C. Lsw, A$vaghosa, 
47 [ Annals, B.O. 8.1. ] 
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WHY STUDY SANSKRIT?! 
BY 
Professor BETTY HEIMANN 


Sanskrit is the oldest child known of the Indo-European 
linguistic family. Not only are the oldest documents of the 
Indo-European languages, which have come down to us, written 
in this language ( Rgveda of the 2nd millennium before Christ), 
but also its linguistic formation shows all signs that Sanskrit 
actually is the oldest offspring of the common mother-tongue of 
Europe and the main Indian languages alive. 

It is a general, though at the first sight perplexing, law of 
languages that the older the language, the richer are its forms. 
Only in later times, through generalizations and abstractions 
and through the need of finding a simpler means of communica- 
tion, is the original manifoldness of forms reduced. For early 
Man with his.keenness of sense-perception the differences of the 
varied functions are so strongly felt that he is reluctant to 
combine them into a general and abstract term. For instance, 
shooting with a certain kind of bow and arrow in a standing, 
crouching, or lying position are for him different functions, 
according to the means and the posture in which these activities 
are performed. As such, for instance-in the Polynesian languages, 
different words have to be used to do justice to each of these 
different procedures. Accordingly, the different intensity and 
degrees of movement are expressed in the Sanskrit language 
with so many distinct verbs (e. g. gam, sar, Yd, Sarp, १, i, 
pad, ete. ) 


NU 





1 It is only after having finished writing this article that I had the 
opportunity of reading Dr. R. N. Dandekar's study on ‘ SANSKRIT’? published 
in the “Indian Literatures of Today”. According to the programmatic 
title of the series in which Dr. Dandekar’s article is published, he deals 
predominantly with the wide prevalence of Sanskrit in the- India of the 
present day and indicates the relation which exists between the various 
current veppapulars and their parent Sanskrit, I omitted this partioular 
aspootin my study of tho subject and concentrated more on iis genorel 
inherent value, I am happy to aee that though our studies arp takon from 
dl ferent gugles our siatomonts corroborate each other, 
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ihe varying diréction of movement of form and object 
similarly result in Sanskrit iii fully developed distinct case- 
formations for nouns, pronouns and adjectives. The Ablative 
ease denotes origin from, the Instrumental indicates the means 
by which an action is done, the Dative points to the recipient of 
the action, the Locative shows the place, in short, all the eight 
cases (if we include the Vocative which is actually not a case, 
but a shortened sentence of address or admonition ) have retained 
in Sanskrit 8 separate formation, while already ancient Greek 
and ancient Latin represent Locative and Ablative cases only as 
crippled forms and generally use for Dative and Genitive 
combined forms. If we look to the modern languages of Europe; 
this dwindling of case-formation lias gone much further. 
English, the simplified language of world~communication; has 
discarded case-formations altogether and only sparingly 
distinguishes the different cases by the application of prepo- 
sitions. 

The same law of gradual falling-together of formerly distinct 
forms holds good for Number. Sanskrit has fully developed 
Singular, Plural and also Dual for nominal and verbal forms, 
while only in Homeric ancient Greek is the Dual still preserved, 
The keen sense of primitive Man is reluctant to jump directly 
from the Singular into the vagueness of the Plural, and still feels 
the need to express the difference between a plurality discernible 
in single persons, as in the case of the, Dual, and the no-more 
discernible mass of people. 

Falling-together of forms is a process of later development. . 
In the phonetic sphere, a similar difference can be pointed out 
between ancient Sanskrit and the main languages of Indian 
middle ages, The process of simplification of articulation is 
carried further in Pali and the Prakrits than in Sanskrit, 
Probably, once more, falling-together of formerly distinct forms 
has taken place for providing an easier means of communication 
by lessening the difficulties of pronunciation ( of. Sk. anitya with 
Pali: anicca; Sk. ksana with Pali khana; Sk. pratyeka with Pali 
pacceka, eto, ). As such Sanskrit provides for its Western and 
Eastern sister- and daughter-languages a study-model of 
original fulness of forms. 
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Also from the psychological point of view Sanskrit, às thé 
oldest language of Indo-European origin, provides possibilities 
for the study of languages im general which none of the younger 
languages still reveals, "l'ha unweakened consciousness towards 
sound is retained in Sanskrit, Just as Yogic training through 
centuries has kept alive the consciousness of circulation of 


"breath, blood and all the inner humours, just so Sanskrit has 


retained keenness of perception towards articulation and the 
physico-psychological reaction towards it in the speaker and 
hearer alike. Not only are the rational contents of a word or a 
sentence kept alive, buf also the irrational reaction towards its 
sound-picture is never lost sight of.. Hence the apparent artistry 
of Sk, küvya to produce a Rasa (psychological flavour or senti- 


ment) by applying in a verse either only hard articulated or ' 


soft articulated consonants, . The repetition of sound emphasises 
the meaning implied. 


In connection with these above-mentioned characteristics of 
Sanskrit, with its manifoldness of forms and its subtle variations 
of sound, we have to view the richness of poetical expression pos- 


sible in Sanskrit poetry. And yet a third characteristic of Sanskrit 


plays 8 part in the expressiveness of Sanskrit poetical thought, 
The presupposition of such an early and sense-conscious civiliza- 
tion (keenness of ear and eye) is built up on observation of 
Nature's functional forces, As it is daily brought home to the 
Indian, nothing stands isolated and unique in Nature. There is 
continuous inter-connection between the various manifestations 
of natural forces, Similarity in all its various shades can be 
observed between all beings on earth. Man, animal and plant 
are all manifestations of a vital force which pervades the 
Universe. Similes (upamüs) between all these different beings 
impress themselves on the human mind and give rise to all the 
poetical expressions of comparison between these naturally inter- 
connected shapes. Sanskrit, as an ancient, and in this sense 
primitive, language gets all the benefit out of the lively observa- 


“tion of early Man. 


And yet another deduction from this still keenly felt connec- 
tion of Man with natural forces:— Just as Nature is never static 
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in any moment, but continuously evolves in functional processes, 
just so Man in his recognition of his unbroken contact with 
Nature does not venture to stabilize facts, but accepts the 
-functional law of continuous change. As such Nature's dynamic 
motion and development reflects on the mind of the early Indian 
and on his. language, Sanskrit. 

The artistically interested Westerner or Easterner can thus 
get an unending inspiration from Sanskrit texts and their illustra- 
tion in Indian plastics and architecture. It is only the one 
who has first concentrated on India’s natural laws and then 
seriously studied the texts of Sanskrit literature, who is fully 
equipped to appreciate Indian art, plastic, painting and archi- 
tecture. 

Thus the linguist, the artist and the psychologist can find in 
the study of Sanskrit through the very fact of its antiquity 
an inexhaustible material for studies. The student of compa- 
‘rative religion similarly finds in the Sanskrit literature a most 
inspiring field of research. Through the early conception of a 
Nature-religion, as represented in Sanskrit religion and Hindu 
representative art, he comes near to the source out of which all 
later more abstract religions have developed. Not only are the 
later Indian religions indebted to Sanskrit texts for their origin, 
-but also the student of comparative religion in general has to be 
a humble pupil of ancient Indian religious concepts. Western 
Monotheism cannot be exclusively studied by itself, but has to be 
confronted with the various shades of Polytheism, Pantheism, 
"Henotheism-remnants of' all these clearly survived in India’s 
religions, 

However, one could suspect that this old civilization has not 
. contributed much in detail to the later achievements of science 
and scbolarship, As to Mathematics, it is true that other oivili- 
zations have played their part in more accurate single details of 
calculation and theoretical formulation. Yet, let us not forget 
that 16 is Sanskrit and its foundation of thought which has given 
to the world the greatest mathematical contribution in introducing 
the concept of zero, Sünya. The concept of zero is nota merely 
mathematical deduction; it is transferred into the mathematical 
sphere from early concepts of a philosophy of Nature. Nature itself 
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fs like a reservoir out of which forces emanate and into which they 
are in the end re-absorbed. Zero is such a kind of a productive 
reservoir of indifference between the positive and negative, gene- 
rative and destructive powers. God Siva, ( the god of generation, 
destruction; andthe inaster-yogin who is indifferent to polar 
functions ) is in the Hindu concept the Positive and the Negative 
and the balance between both alike. That is, in a way, he repre- 
sents in the religious sphere a concept of Zero. Furthermore, 
Sunya, the term for Zero, is in Indian Transcendentalism the 
not-yet or the no-more single form-mathematically termed; the 
No-more or Not-yet single Number. , 

The exact sciences, too, were fertilized by ancient Indian 
concepts of general world-view. The presupposition of intercon- 
nection between all beings on earth and their mutual influence 
on each other has established Indian Pharmacology and Physio- 
logy. Ancient Pharmacology is still alive in our times in the 
form of Ayurveda. Ayurveda based its researches of the healing 
influence of plants for the human and animal body on this inter- 
connection. Besides, it took into account the influence of atmo- 
spheric and sidereal forces on tne beings on earth. As such the 
healing powers of the plants and roots vary according to the time 
of the day and night in which they are plucked. 

And now another example taken from the field of Physiology. 
Modern Indian Physiology, as taught by Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Bose, has startled the world by discoveries of similar laws in 
plants as the formerly discovered blood-pulsation in Man and 
animal. Bose humbly acknowledged that he was led to this 
experiment on plants, carried out with the help of the most modern. 
scientific instruments, by nothing else but by the teaching of the 
ancient Upanigads, which, as in Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka, 
once and again insist on the fundamental likeness between Man, 
animal and plant. They emphasize that the same life-force 
pervades all beings. MES 

Even the latest discoveries of Physics, the Theories of the 
growth and functional changes in crystals, can be traced back to 
fundamental teachings of the ancient Sanskrit texts and the 
Jaina theories of the animate element, the souls, even within 
stones, 
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The modern educationalist and teacher of ethics, too, may 
with equal benefit study the ancient Sanskrit literature, The 
.respect for elders, the dignity of the old of at least similar value 
as the New, the necessity of self-discipline and self-development, 
the responsibility towards the effect of Karma according to the 
unbreakable connection of cause ( Karma-bija) and its effect 
( Karma-phala ) all these and more are ideas taught emphatically 
in ancient Sanskrit literature. 


And now a last point-a refutation of an argument which 
could be brought against the study of Sanskrit. One could say, 
granted that such ideas can be found in the Sanskrit texts; buf 
why should we learn such a complicated, ancient and dead 
language? Can we not get the same benefit from reading instead 
the many translations of Sanskrit texts made in modern languages? 
Firstly, is Sanskrit actually a " dead" language? True, it 
is spoken only by the learned Pandits of India in its 
original form, but it is still alive in all its offsprings, the 
vernaculars. Furthermore, it has never become a “dead” language 
in the sense that it employs abstract, artificially fixed forms and 
. expressions, It is functionally alive, like Nature itself, which pro- 
vided for Sanskrit thought and its linguistic form the inspiring 
model. As to the second point — the complicated and as such 
apparently more difficult forms of Sanskrit: The lucidity of 
Sanskrit formation in verbal stem, suffixes and prefixes, provides 
a methodical help for learning this language easier than those 
which are less clear in their anatomical structure. Intensive 
study of the meaning implied in-the prefixes and suffixes and the 
clearly indicated method of deriving all secondary forms from 
their respective verbal roots, enable the Sanskrit student, in a 
way, to produce the various combinations himself. Furthermore, 
it is just that manifoldness of the primitively rich Sanskrit that 
provides the linguist with the best study-model of all languages, | 
especially those modern ones in which structure is less discerni- 
ble, for their forms are, as if were, mutilated. As to the question 
of representing Sanskrit in modern translations, its richness of 
thought ani forms cannot be reproduced in languages of later 
limited formation. Secondly, ag mentioned above, all its 1078८ 
tional and acoustic implications 09110 be transferred into a lans ` 
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guage of less acute sound-perception. And thirdly, all transla- 

tions are, as the very name suggests, only transformations and 

subjective interpretations of the translator concerned, Thus none. 
of them can provide an objective snd full representation of the 

original, Again, Sanskrit is near to the foundation of thought 

and linguistic expression of the- whole Indo-European languages 

group. As such Sanskrit cannot be exhausted in its inner wealth 

by a translation into any of its later and, ss if were, deformed 

sister-or-daughter languages. 


From all the above given aspects and reasons the claim can be 
upheld that the study of Sanskrit is an essential and a most 
fruitful task, 


REPETITIONS IN THE RGVEDAPADAPAT 'HA 
BY 
C, G. KASHIKAR 


Dr, C. Kunhan Raja has published an article called “ Pada: 
samkhya” in the Adyar Library Bulletin ( Vol. XI part 2, pp. 
79-96 ) in which he has described a Ms. dealing with the Padas of 
the verses in the Rgveda, In the introductory part of the article he 
has dealt with the question of repetitions in the Revedapadapatha. 
He says, “ It is monstrous to say that so many cases had escaped 
the notice of the author of the Padapátha. Ancient scholars them- 
selves give the explanation for such difference, If there is the 
difference of a hair’s breadth between the repetitions, in meaning 
or construction, then they are not regarded as repetitions and the 
words are split up in the apparently repeated place also. Com- 
mentators give such places of apparent repetitions ( cf. Rgveda- 
vyakhya Madhavakrta ). The general principle is also enunciated 
by scholars in ancient times( See Rgvedánukraman! of Madhava 
IV-viii) " In this connection it may be stated that I had road 
a paper on ^ The Problem of Galilas in the Revedapadapatha” . 
‘at, the thirteenth session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
* held at Nagpur in October 1946. The summary of the paper was 
published in “The Summaries of papers" (p. 1) published by 
the Conference. In that paper I have referred to certain cases in 
which Ga/ia or repetition was expected according to the usual 
practice of the composer of the Padapatha but is not actually 
observed, and also a few others in which the repetition should 
not have been observed but has actually been, and have drawn 
the conclusion that such cases seem to have escaped the attention 
of the composer of the Padapatha, I have inferred certain things 
from this conclusion, 

_ Dr. Kunhan Raja says that Padap&tha repetitions are observed 
only when there is similarity both in construction as well as in 
meaning and that if there is a difference of a hair’s breadth, they 
are not observed, I propose to scrutinize this statement. I shall 


first examine Madhava’s .commentary edited by Dr. Raja. It 
18 [ Annals, B, 0. R. I. ] 
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covers Adhyayas 1-4 of the first Astaka.! There are certain repeti- À 
tions in the Padapatha of this portion. Let us see how far Madhava : 
takes their notice. 

In the commentary on RV. I. 13. 10 he says अस्माकमास्त्विति गत- 
प्रति, In 1. 26. 1 he says सगत्यपादाः (? probably गतः qra: ). In 1. 47, 3 
he says that a certain Pada occurs five times in the Rgveda. At 
the following places the repetitions are neither reproduced nor 
explained in the commentary :- 1. 5. 4; 19. 2-9; 28. 2-4 ; 29. 2-7; 
31. 2-3; 42. 8-9; 47.5; 60.5; 61.16. In all these cases the 
repetition is a full sentence comprising a Pada. So the explana- 
tion of the remaining portion of the verse concerned did not 
suffer from its absence. According to the usual practice of the 


Padapatha, the repetition takes place when three consecutive : 


words are repeated. There are some such repetitions in these 
four .Adhyayas which Madhava has not noticed, as it was 
impossible to do so while explaining the verse concerned. Such 
cases are found at the following places :- 1. 3.5;6; 8.10; 11.7; 
15. 4 (a full sentence comprising a Pada), 16. 9; 26.6; 29. 1, 31. 
9; 12: 34.7; 36.6; 20; 39, 4; 41. 1; 47.6; 01. 185 56, 4, 57. 6; 61. 
9-6; 8; 10; 11-15. It is thus clear that Madhava has noticed some 
repetitions, but has not recorded them exhaustively. This, more- 
over, is not a peculiar feature of Madhava, Siayana also has 
' frequently noted such repetitions of whole verses, half verses or 
Padas by saying व्याख्यातियं, aruga ete. 

Madhava, son of Vehkatürya deals with the problem of repeti- 
tions in a few verses at the beginning of his commentary on, 
Adhyays 8th of Astaka IV (cf. Rgvedanukraman! of Madhava- 
bhatta, edited by Dr.C. Kunhan Raja). In the beginning he 
simply notes that there occur in the Rgveda Samhita repetitions 
of verses, half verses or Padas and quotes examples. He also 
notes that there are a number of repetitions of Ardharcas and 
Padas. Then he records the fact that repetitions are observed 
in the Padapatha with certain exceptions. He quotes two cases 
where the repeated verse is analysed in the Pada text. He then 
proceeds to find out the reason for the exception and draws the 
conclusion that the repetition is retained in the Pads text, if 
there is the slightest difference in meaning: ( तिलमान्रे भिद्यमाने 





! An edition of Adhyayas 5-8 has recently been published by Dr. Raja, 


e 
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K पुनश्र्वाधीयते पदं gaen: शक्यते ma नाप्राज्ञेरिति fana: n) He has again 
quoted two repetitions extending to the length of Ardharca and 
Pada respectively and has tried to give an explanation as to why 
they have been retained in the Pada text. 

This discussion of repetitions by Madhava is inadequate, since 
the explanations given do not suit in all cases. I may quote 
a few :— 

akam अवमस्यां प्रथिव्यां मध्यमस्यां परमस्यासुत स्थः । 

अतः पारे gamar हि यातमथा सोमस्य पिबतं garr ॥ 

aera परमस्यां seat मध्यसस्यामवमस्यासुत स्थः | 

अतः पारे दृषणावा हि यातमथा सोमस्य पिबतं gasy ॥ RV. 1. 108.9, 10 

In the Pada text the latter half of the 9th and the whole of the 
10th are a repetition, The latter half of both the verses is a 
refrain occurring in verses 7-12 of this hymn. A comparison 
of the first half of the 9th with that of the 10th shows that the 
words अबसस्यां and परमरपां in the 9th are interchanged in the 10th. 
But this has violated the similarity of any three consecutive 
words. So the first half of the 10th verse should not have been 
omitted. Similar is the casein RV. VI. 27.1,2:- 

किमस्य मदे किम्वस्य पीताविन्द्रः किमस्य सख्ये चकार | 
रणा वा ये निषदि किं ते अस्य पुरा विविद्रे PEE saam ॥ 
सदस्य मदे सद्वस्य पीताविन्द्रः सदस्य सख्ये चकार | 

रणा वा ये निषदि सत्ते अस्य पुरा विविद्रे ae नूतनासः ॥ 

Here the whole second verse excepting the beginning words 

" सद्‌ । अस्य । is omitted in the Padapatha. In fact the word wa 
standing four times in place of कि in the first verse should have 
been retained 

On the other hand there is à cage in which repetition has not 
been observed even though it seems essential :- 

कस्य तून कतमस्यासुताना मनामहे चारु Tate नाम | 

को नो मह्या AAT पुनदांद पतर च ger मातर wi 

अञ्चबय प्रथसस्पासृताना मनासह चारु SW नास | 

स नो मह्या अदितये gagia पितरं च gate मातरं च ॥ RV. 1, 24.1, 2 

Here the second mantra is fully analysed in the Pada taxt, In 
fact the whole mantra excepting the beginning words aÑ: बय t 
धरथंमस्थं । and the initial स: ¦ in the latter half is the same as the 
first mantra hense, should not have been analysed 

Madhava does not record these cases, nor does he give any 
explanation for them. The next point is that Madhava does not 
take into account the repetitions running to the length of less 
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thana Pads. There is a considerable number of such short” 
repetitions. Madhava is silent on this fact. He says nothing by 

‘way of explanation as to why such repetitions are observed and 

why certain others are not, It may be said thatthe principle 

relating to verses, half verses and Padas applies here also, i. e. 

‘they are observed if their meaning is the same. But what is the 

criterion to ascertain their right meaning ? How are we to arrive 
at the meaning which the author of the Padapatha had in view? 
The only available reliable source is the Sayanabhisya. I have 
examined the repetitions in Adhy&yas 1-4 of the first Astaka as 
explained in Sayanabhasya and have noted the following cases in 
which the repetition is observed even though there is a difference 
of meaning :— : 


Reference Padapütha Sáyanabhàsya 
1.25.1 यत्‌! | चित हि। rate यदेव ( ad कर्म ) 
26. 6 By », यद्यपि 
:29. 1 » » » 
1.31.8 त्वम | नः | अग्ने! अञ्चेत्वं नः अस्माकं 
9 # » 32 29 53 
18 » १9 » अस्मान्‌ 
134.6 ब्रि: नः। अश्विना । अश्विना नः अस्मभ्यं त्रिः 
7 33 33. 33 अस्मदीयां Br: त्रिवार 
L61.7 अस्य | इत्‌ | उं इति | इत्‌ उ इत्येतान्निपातद्वय पादपूरणम्‌ | अस्य यज्ञस्य 
11 " अस्थेबेन्द्रस्प 
18 m 33 
i 14 - १3 » 
1,61.1 अस्मे | इत्‌ | ऊँ इति! अस्मे एव इन्द्राय 
12 s अस्मे TAT 
15 m अस्मे इन्द्राय 


If the principle laid down by Madhava is stretched to its logi- 
eal consequence, these repetitions with slightly different meaning 
should not have been observed. They are collected from only a 
‘beginning portion of the Rgveda. A large number of such cases 
exhibiting more precise difference in meaning can be found out 
from the larger portion in which the repetitions are in abundance, 

There are, on the other hand, cases in which the construction 
is similar and the meaning according to Sayana is also the same, 
still the repetition has not been observed :— 
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Reference Padapatha Sayanabhasya 
VIII18.10 अप | अमीवाँ। अप। अमीवां रोग अप सेघत ... अप सेधत 
X 63.12 5 amai रोगादिक अप कुरुत प्रथक्कुरुत... 
पृथक्कुरुत 
1X.12.2 अभि विग्राः। agal विप्राः मेधाविनः अभि aaa अभिशब्दर्यान्त 
17. 6 M विप्राः मेधाविनः अभि अनूषत अभिष्डुवन्ति 
TX. 28.4 अभि | सोमासः! आयबः | आयवः गन्तारः सोमासः सोमाः अभि पवन्ते 
107. 14 m » — आयवः गमनशीलाः सोमासः सोमाः अभि पवन्ते 
VIL 47.4 अं | सः । यः। सः खलु अयं सोमः यः 
IX. 39. 4 m अयं सः सोमः यः 
परा, 22.1 agia अग्नि अये Hr ow: 
VII 1. 16 A" सः अय wr 
1,79.8 srlete! ag नः अस्मभ्यं (wa ) आ ( भर ) 
9 3 . अस्ले नः अस्माकं (जीवसे जीवनाय रयिं 


घन) आ ( घेहि ) 
l ( Repetition observed ) 

VIIL 60.11  ,, ant नः अस्मभ्यं ( रायिं धनं ) आ ( हर ) 
( Repetition not observed ) 


These are just a few cases discovered by a casual survey. A 
closer scrutiny is bound to disclose them in large number, Thus 
we see that in the Rgvedapadapatha there are cases in which 
repetition has been observed in spite of difference of meaning, 
and that there are also cases in which the same has not been 
observed even though the meaning is the same. The general 
‘principle laid down by Madhava does not seem to be adequate to 
explain the position of repetitions in general and the reasons for 
retaining the repetitions of certain verses, half verses and Padas 
as given by him are not convincing. It is quite natural that in a 
large number of cases the similarity of construction should also 
mean the similarity of meaning. But that does not form a hard 
and fast rule, as the instances quoted above amply show. So the 
conclusion seems to be inevitable that the difference of means 
ing has nothing to do with the observance of repetition and that 
mere similarity of construction was sufficient for the purpose, 
And since there is a considerable number of cases in which thè 
repetition is not observed in spite of similar construction, we 
have to suppose that the similarity of construction was in many 
cases somehow lost sight of by the composer of the Padapātha.! 





1 Dr. Kunhan-Raja, in a paper presented to the 14th session of the All Indi a 
Oriental Conference held at Darbhanga seems to have put forth some more 
arguments and information in favour of his above mentioned proposition, 
Nothing oan be said in the matter unless the whole paper is available in print, 


MODERNISM IN SAMKARA 
BY - 
SHRINIWAS DIXIT 


Occasionally, we find in Sathkara, flashes of argument which 
are surprisingly modern. In this note I want to point out 
two such, 


(1) Commenting on Sütra II, 2, 28 of the B. S., Sarhkara is 

concerned to refute the Buddhist Idealism. This school argues 
that whatever is known is known and therefore an idea. Hence 
we can never know whether things other than our ideas exist, 
Therefore we must deny their existence 


Samkara’s answer to this argument, I maintain, is the same 
which Prof. G. E. Moore brought out in his article ‘ Refutation of 
Idealism’ published in 1903. Students of philosophy know what 
a big stir this small article made in philosophic circles. It was 
a veritable bombshell. 


The argument of that article, in substance, is that we are 
never immediately aware of our ideas in their first intention in 
en act of cognition. What we immediately and directly know 
are the objects. The idea is of the object. 


Now, I hold that Sarhkara’s argument against the Buddhistic 
Idealism (whichis an Empirical Idealism of the Berkeleyan 
type ) as outlined in the first few lines of his commentary on the 
: Sūtra नाभाव उपलब्धे' 1 (TI, १, 28) is precisely the same, There he 
says, like Moore, that we cannot deny the existence of the 
external object because we actually experience it (and not its 
idea). Todeny the existence of what is actually perceived, 
namely, the external object is as absurd as to deny the feeling of 
satisfaction when one actually feels satisfied. As against the 
Empirical Idealism of the Buddhists, then, Sarhkars proves his 
Empirical Realism, as conclusively as, (because in the same 
manner as, ) Moore refutes Berkeleyan Idealism 
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(2) Surprisingly enough, Samkara proves his Transcendental 
Idealism in the same manner as Prof. T. H. Green (following 
Kant) may be said to have done that, Put shortly Green's 
argument is this: By the'real' we cannot mean an entity as 
opposed to something unreal. (Because the unreal, simply, is 
not) The reality of a thing is constituted by the fact that it is 
a set of unalterable relations! Nature is real because, if exhibits 
such a set of unalterable relations, i.e, uniformity. Now, there 
cannot: be relations outside all consciousness. Therefore there 
must be an absolute consciousness which subtends the relational 
frame-work that is nature. To make this argument clearer: 
Because there is uniformity of nature, we must postulate a 
consciousness that makes this possible. For, unifomity of 
nature, or the categories of the understanding, or the set of 
unalterable relations, or simply, order, cannot be without a 
consciousness. 


Now, Sarmkara brings forth precisely this argument while 
attacking the Buddhistic Realism. While commenting on 
the sütra 11,2, 19 of the B.S, he argues that the Buddhists 
cannot logically hold that the aggregates ( of qualities): which 
are independent of all consciousness succeed each other and it is 
the series of such aggregates that we call the things. Because, 
if the succeeding aggregates are all exactly identical, a thing 
would remain eternally what it is (but this is not the case). 
If, on the other hand, there is neither rhyme nor reason in their 
succession, anything may happen at any time (But this also 
is not the case ). What we actually see is that change takes place 
in nature according to a law. In other words, since there is the 
uniformity of nature, there must be an intelligent principle 
which makes this possible. Sarhkara’s Brahman is such a 
transcendental principle. 


Hence, like Kant, he is empirically a Realist, but trans- 
cendentally, an Idealist, 


REVIEWS 


Wilhelm Schmidt: Rassen und Vólker in Vorgeschichte und 
Geschichte des Abendlandes, 2 vols, Stocker, Luzern, 
Switzerland 1946. 


W. Schmidt’s two volumes contain a very comprehensive 
picture of the development of the Indoeuropean language, civil- 
lization, and race,, packed full of details and clear in their, 
views, they are a sound basis for further research and they help 
to clarify the complicated problems by extensive polemics, espe- 
cially against Naziracists. In part one Schmidt, as a good 
catholic scholar, shows the unscholarly and inhuman theories 
and practices of the Nazis in the field of race and family. He 
triumphs in showing that even the most important item of the 
racists, the index of sculls, is no constant and trustworthy factor, 
as far as for some centuries, a tendency to brachycephaly, even 
among the socalled dolichocephal Nordic people exists, and even 
the Nazis could not accomplish their dogma of the Nordic race as 
the only privileged race of masters of the world, because they had 
to consider that they themselves, the German Nazis, consisted, 
not only of the Nordic race, but of other races too, 


For us Indologists, the part dealing with the pre-, proto-, 
and old historical development of the Indoeuropeans is more inte- 
resting. Schmidt starts from the very beginning of mankind, 
and shows the great lines of I) the socalled “ basic civilization " 
when the first hunters were living in a simple, but ideal way, 
with monotheism and monogamy ( I, 246, 265 sq. ). The Weddas 
and some other tribes are the Indian remnants of these old people. - 
Schmidt ( 245 ) accepts for them the term “ Malids” from V. 
Eickstedt whose theory about Indian races is known to Indolo- 
gists from his introduction to A, Kr. Tyer’s‘ Mysore Castes and 
Tribes’. 


( II) the three primary civilizations”: 


| Vol I, Mysore 1935 
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(1) the totemic hunters, of whom, in India, the Dravida 
(369,271 )( or according to V. Hickstedt: the Weddids, i.e. 
the Gondids and malids: 274 ) descended. 


(2) the matriarchal peasants, preserved inter alia in North- 
East-India ( 270 ), forming one element of the Mundas ( 273), 


The basic civilization and these two primary civilizations 
intermingled and thus small states around towns were founded, 
especially in Egypt, Mesopotemia and in the Dravidian Indus- 
valley ( 271 ) ;‘ protohistoric times began. 


(3) The third primary civilization was that of the herdsmen, 
the oldest of whom were, herdsmen of the reindeer, then those 
of the breeders of horses, and later on the cowherds (272, 274), 
The original horse-breeders were the Turanids (274 ), who flouri- 
shed in China and “ perhaps in some parts of North-East-India " 
as the first founders of a high civilization and big states in China 
(282). They mixed with the people of the second primary civili- 
zation and spread as the brachycephalio elements from North 
India through Persia up to France and East-England ( 284 ). 


Under the influence of the Turanids, the Nordids=Indoeuro- 


' peans in South-Russia and East-Europe and the Hamito-Semits 


in Arabia and North-Africa became horse-breeders ( 275 ) and 
conquerors (282 sq.)  Letitbe remembered that the language 
of the Indoeuropeans had some relation to that of the Hamito- 
Semits ( II, 268 ). 


(III) “ High civilization " began with the beginning of the 
neolithic times ( 280 ) and India brought forth the caste-system 
(281, 288). According to Schmidt the founders of high civiliza- 
tion in China were the Turanids ( 262 ), but one expects, that the 
protohistoric civilization in Egypt, Babylonia and the Indus- 
valley (cf. above) are reckoned as high civilizations too, 
although it is difficult to ascribe them to the beginning of neoli- 
thic times, and although Schmidt believes that high civilization 
contains elements of all three primary civilizations, whilst in the 
Indus-civilization etc. he finds only a mixture of the 1st and 
and civilizations. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
cowherds, if not horge-breeders ( of, below ) contributed to all the 


protohistoric civilizations. It is a pity that Schmidt does not go 
19 | Annals, B, 0, R. 1. | . 
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into such details. I do not quite understand why he ascribes * 


towns to the totamic hunters ( 269, 280, 285 ) whereas, the con- 
ception of town, I think, would be better reserved for the proto- 
historic high civilizations, Schmidt acknowledges the ritualistic 
killing of the protohistoric Indian Kings ( 286), a most debated 
item. So much for his first volume 


We do not know when the Turanids first tamed the horse. 
In the 5th. millennium 3, C. tamed horsesare testified for Iran 
(11, 108 ), in the 4th for Mesopotamia (105), and for the oldest 
levels of Anau in West Turkistan, also the tamed horse seems 
now to be certain (106). Side by side with this influence of the 
Turanids ( Turks ) on the protohistoric Near East ( but not in 
the Indus-valley ) one has to accept the influence of the Turanids 
on the early Indoeuropeans, 


Schmidt had no doubt that this influence is certain ( 162 sq, 
204, 219 ) and was direct (122) because Turks lived in Turki- 
stan, before Indoeuropeans immigrated there in the middle of the 
2nd millennium B. 0, ( 196). He distinguishes three kinds of 
such influences ( 203 sq. ): 


(1) In the 3rd. millennium the medium wave of the “battle- 
axe-people ” ( of, below wave 3) used very few horses for riding 
and for goods-cars, but not for military purposes They spread 
this type of minimal horse-breeding in peaceful way from South- 
Russia up to Sweden ( 216, 267, 269, 155 ) 


(2) In the first three quarters of the 2nd millennium ( 220 ) 
horse-driven battle-cars were the powerful weapons of the second 
wave of Indoeuropeans reaching the Near-East (Hittites, Hyksos, 
Kassits, Mitanni: 217) and Greece (Achaeens: 218) Iran and India 
somewhat later, of. below ). The car was already in use with the 
Turks (120, 162, 204 ), not only the heavy and slow goods~car, 
but also the light and swift battle-car' (121 ) although even 
Schmidt himseif is a little doubtful about the latter (117). The 
car ( especially the battle-car: 108?) was then improved by the 
highly civilized townspeople of the Near Hast. Only they ( not 
primitive herdsmen ) had the ability to do it ( 113 sq. ), and these 
Indoeuropeans whose homes must have been close to the Near East 


e 
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* inherited it from the Turks, together with the horse and the 
highly developed battle-car ( 218 ).! 


(3)Inthelast quarter of the 2nd. millennium the wave of 
horse-riding Indoeuropeans spread across the Eastern Alps. the 
Danube valley, and Germany up to Scandinavia, over the Cau- 
casus, Luristan and Eurasia (143 sq. 220). These riding war- 
riors again used the battle-axe which had been in use in Mesopo- 
tamia already in the 4th millennium (97) and had been the 
weapon of the 1st wave of the Indoeuropeans too. One must 
assume that this axe had reached these Indoeuropeans, then 
living between the Caucasus (maikop-  Koban-eivilizations ), 
Central Russia ( Seima civ.) and the Altai ( Minnusinsk civ. ) 
(193 ), from tho south, and from Mesopotamia. These Indoeuro- 
peans, then, were neighbours of the horse-bresding Turks and 
the old townspeopls of the Near East, and inherited from the 
former the horse, from the latter, the shape ofthe axe, bronze, 
and town life. The philologist will add that the etymologies 
of the words for horse (a$va-hippos), town ( pur-polis) and 
bronze (ayas-aes ) prove these relations also, not only for the 
riding, but also,for the car-driving Indoeuropeans too, He may 
add that according to some theories the Indoouropean languages 
consist of two elements, one being the Uralian ( 226, 229 sq., 259, 
263 ), the other a Caucasian language (230, 263), which fits 
perfectly with this homeland of the Indoeuropeans, but again not 
only with that of the riding wave. The Indologist finally may 
add that according to the theory of Heine Geldern? the Indo- 
aryans started from the same region of the Caucasus at the same 
time ( about 1200 B. C.), but again the Indoaryans drove cars 
and in general were not riders, and the batile-axe was not their 
significant weapon, although the famous word ' para$u? belongs 
to Greek ‘ pelekys’ , both being derived from Accadian ‘ pilakku’ 
(95,101) Para$u is the weapon of ParaSuràma, the Indian 





1 TI do not quite understand the logic of these conclusions. 

2 Archaeological traces of the Vedic Aryans (Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art. IV, fase. 2, 1936 )—New light on the Aryan immi- 
gration to India ( Bulletin of the American Instituie for Iranian Art and 
Arohasology V. No. 1, 1937) ES 
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Orestes! whose myth has no connection 
breeding. Did pre-Aryan Indians, already, ir 
transfer this word, this wespon, and this : 
East to India ? 


These are the broad outlines of the pieture 
It solves in & most ingenious way the riddl 
stics, ethnologists and prehistorians, but of 
to be done. Schmidt does not deal with the 
problems, e.g. that of the incongruency b 
and satem-languages on the one hand, and t! 
pean Indoeuropeans or that of agricultural ar 
péans on the other, the differences of the w 
several languages etc. etc. He mentions on 
the efforts of Koppers® to clear up the quest 
pean horse-offering, he does not deal with « 
logy, and for his very interesting treatmen 
eagerly await his forthcoming volumes IX-X 
der Gottesidee ( 197 ), 


What one single scholar can do in so vas 
emigrant and famous scholar has done, aud: 
ful for this comprehensive book of which th 
we hope, be published in a short time, 

Walt 





E Cf. W. Ruben, Veiàlapaüoaviméati, Folklore: 
Nr. 133, Helsinki 1944 pg. 35-40. 

2 My own ideas about India’s place in the cultr 
have been outlined in “ Indien im Rahmen der Wel 
' Verlag, Zürich) and will be shown with more del 
book about the thinkers of the Upanishads: ( Franck: 
. * Pferde opfer und Pferdekult der Indogermane 
Kulturgeschichte uad Linguistik IV, 1936, 282-409 ) 


>“ 
EARLY HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN Cl 
* State of Buddhism in Ceylon as revealed 
Commentaries of the 5th century A. D.") 
Adikaram, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), publishe 
Puswella, Migoda (Ceylon ) 1946, Pp. X+15: 


The sub-title, put into brackets, represents the p 
of this doctorate thesis, prepared under the gui 
veteran Pali scholar, Dr. W. Stede. The book is div 
Parts. In Part one, consisting of four chapters, the 
a brief survey of his materials and tries to assess 1 
their contents, firstly by discussing the older sour 
references are found in the Pali commentaries, 
illustrating some of the differences that exist betv 
mentaries and the canon and those between one con 
another, He hasdrawn interesting infererences con 
cially the Poránas, who according to him may be the 
as the Pubbacariyas and may be closely connected wil 
eariyas and Atthakathacariyas, but not the same as 
cattheras. The chapter on the Bhanakas ( Recit: 
instructive. The author is not aware of any re 
Reciters of the Khuddakanikaya in any of the c 
although the word ' Khuddakabhanaka’ occurs in 
pafiha, This fact seems to support strongly the th 
Sutta Pitaka consisted originally of only four Agam 
Chinese tradition) instead of the five Nikayas r 
Pali, and that the term ‘ Nikaya’ ( group) might its 
[ater re-arrgangment of the canonical material on 
the * Dhamma ’, as distinguished from the ‘ Vinaya’ 
Studien zur Geschichte des buddhistischen Knon, NC 

Part Two, containing ten chapters and covering 
fourth part of the whole book, deals mainly with the 
of Buddhism in Ceylon, during a ‘period of about 
years (roughly, 500 B.C. to 500 A.D.). It may 
general that in trying to establish historical facts, 
is very willing to give & long rope to the commenta 
authorities, even where they seem to be manifestly 
mere unoritical hearsay, and prefers to err, if need | 
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For example, in regard to the legend that 
had visited Ceylon — not once but thrice —, 
) mention is made of these visits in any part 
, and yet proceeds with the remark: “ This 
hough a weighty one, is not sufficient for u 
‘sion and deny the truth of the tradition” 
seriously contended that, had there been any 
nd the legend that the Enlightened One had 
1 three proselytising tours in Ceylon, the 
out in Ceylon on the basis of the traditional 
ave been so completely innocent of such a 
cant fact? 


ion throughout the whole study has been 
sly and the sections containing the chrono- 
3 events, connected with the ‘ Spread of the 
, the ‘ Writing down of the Texts’ (chap. 
he first schism that divided the Ceylonere 
hayagiri and Mahavihara schools seems to be 
potent reason than those described by the 
1e ‘First Literary Period’ (chap. V) in the 
e Buddhism of the first century A. D. after 
gāmaņi, and the ‘Growth of Dissentient 
I) are all full of revealing allusions and 
ticularly interesting are the accounts of the 
1ammaruci ) school belonging to the Vajji- 
studied, according, to Fa-hsien, both the 
iyàna works and had probably preserved the 
it form, of the ‘ Vitandavadins ’, who rejected 
1 favour of the ‘ Mahüdhammahadaya', and 
Doctrines, by which was probably meant 
3 not admitted into the official Canon of the 
The Nikayasangraha of Dharmakirti, on which 
rawn heavily for traditional views on these 
source of the fourteenth century A. D.; yet it 
9 comparing its statements with the older 
is of Northern and Southern Buddhism, like 


orks of Vasumitra, Bhavya and the Katha- : 


ie Sakten des alten Buddhismus, Heidelberg: 
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1927), On the Lokuttaravāda school, we expect more light to be 
thrown by a thorough investigation of a part of their Vinaya 
literature, found in the ‘Tibetan monasteries. Chapter VII 
aecompanied by a useful map of ancient Ceylon deals with 
references to the ancient geography of Ceylonese Buddhism. 
Chap. VIII describes generally the ethics of life, adopted by 
the Buddhist monks and ‘laymen, Chap. IX deals with the 
growth of the ritual, connected with the Caityas, including the 
relics, the Bodhi-tree and the images, and with the recitation of 
the Parittas. The last Chapter ( X) describes the position of the 
Buddhist deities: Brahma, Sakka, the Four Great Kings, Yama, 
Mara, Metteya ete, and concludes with a brief sketch of the 
Buddhist éóogmography, which has hitherto formed an important, 
though not yet properly explored, source of comparative Indian 
mythology. Among the Appendices are found lists of personal 
and place names in Ceylon and useful collections of quotations . 
from the Poránas and the Poranaka theras, occurring in the com- 
mentaries. The Bibliography ( Pp. XXXIII-XXXV ) should have 
been more exhaustive. The author having concentrated himself 
on the works of Buddhaghosa, the problem of the “ Vimuttimagga 
and Visuddhimagga”, initiated by Nagai and treated exhaustive- 
ly by P. V. Bapat in his thesis, bearing. that title ( Poona, 1937) 
should not have escaped his attention. (See my review in the 
Visva-Bharati Quarterly Vol V, pt. i (1939), Pp, 92-94), The 
original and thoroughly critical view taken by Dharmananda . 
Kosambi about the personality of Buddhaghosa in his Introduc- 
tion to the Devanagari edition of the Visuddhimagga published 
by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana ( Bombay, 1940) has also not 
come to the notice of the author. A good Index closes this neat 
and attractive volume, containing a comprehensive, laborious, 
systematic and useful collection of data from the Pali commen- 
taries of the fifth century A. D. Some of the misprints that have 
come to my notice are: p. 9: the third paragraph should bear 
the title ‘Upasena’; p.94: read ‘fifth’ instead of ‘first 
line 23; Index: p. XLVI, under ' Nikayasangraha' add p. 92 n; 
p. IL under ‘ Upatissa’ read 143 instead of 142, and under 
* Vaitulya-vadins’ read 105 instead of 104. 


V. V. Gokhale : 


IMPOSITION IN INDO-ARYAN’ by Dr. 
M.A., B.T., Ph.D, (Bombay). Deccan College 
nstitute, Poona 1948. 


contribution to Indo-Aryan Linguistics. For 
the history of Indian Philology this treatise 
tic and very elaborate attempt to describe, 
lain the phenomenon commonly known as 
’ The explanation and origin of compound 

( bhej der ) ‘to send away ', Marathi ( karw 
7 do’ have been the despair of many linguisti- 
om went so far as to say that ‘a historical 
iis phenomenon is ‘ impossible’ (p. 273). But 
treatise has definitely and convincingly establi- 
t the germs of this tendency can be traced to 
Indo-Aryan, using ‘the methods of historical 
ie establishment of his results (91). Thus 
ida 4.16.6 he has noticed the compound verb 
) in the sense of ‘were set loosed or loose’ 
, Sanskrit drama and literature he has met with 
iaries like ( -as ) ‘to be’ in ( gato'smi) I have 
‘tosit’ as in (cintayann aste), while ( -sak ) 
ridely used in modern Indo-Aryan languages in 
1 been noticed as an auxiliary in ( Saknavima ) 
The phenomenon is further traced in Middle 
ts in Pali Jataka No. 308 the compound verb 
fell down ’ occurs, lit, ‘ the bone having fallen, 
f the participle ( gatarh ) here is the completion 
ling ( pp. 263-4 ). 


nr chapters have been devoted to this phenome- 
in Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi, and other New 
ruages. These collections are invaluable for 
i For the first time they usher the study of 
m, and raise Indian Linguistics from the mere 
‘and grammatical abstractions to investigations 
spects of the subject, thus bringing Linguistics 
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i in- cloger contact with literature. Almost; every page-of. these 


collections suggests new problems of investigation. Indian ` Lin- 
guists may bs grateful to the author for the concentration of so 
much research-provoking material à 

The whole material. has .been classified under 16 different 
aspects of the compound verb, such as * Abilitives’, as in. Hindi 
(kar sakn& ), Marathi( karü Sakne ) ' to be able to do °: Acquisi- 
tives, as in Marathi ( bharün p&vne ) ‘ to receive full payment” ete. 
Tn the concluding portion of the treatise there are 16 tables enli- 
‘sting auxiliaries used under various, aspects, with illuminating 
‘comments on the comparative frequency and semantic equiva- 
lence of the verbs’ concerned. "Thus the Table on Abilitives 
(5.204 ) shows: that the most popular auxiliary used under this 
group. in Indo-Aryan languages at the present day is some 
corresponding form of the verb ( $ak ) ‘ to be able’, Though many 
Other auxiliaries also occur, it has been shown that even the other 
‘auxiliaries used are mere semantic equivalents of the more typical 
‘auxiliaries’ Thus Gujarat! (avad) ‘to be familiar’ is but a 
semantic equivalent of ( jàn-). The Table on Completives (p. 212) 
‘shows that the auxiliaries ( cuk ) and (jā ).are completives par 
-excellence, Many synonyms like ( vañ ), ( gach) for the latter 
:occur,: as has been pointed out. “A general conspéctus of'all.the 
‘16 Tables would Have been even more illuminating. The present 
‘reviewer studied all these tables together in connection, and the 
‘following are the results of this study :—auxiliary verb (jf) is 
‘tha’most widely diffused of all, for it is used in the sense- of 10 
“out of the 16 aspects. The next important verb is (lag), which 
‘occurs under 8 aspects. The following summary will bring out 
‘these results :— | 


Auxiliary Verb ‘Aspects under which it occurs ^ 
ee . ‘(numbers correspond to tables ) 

(ja) 1. 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 16 (10). 

‘ (lag) ` °° 5, 5, 6, 7, 9,10, 11, 12 - (8) 


"^ Chapter V on the comparative etymologies of auxiliary ‘verbs 
f widely used in New Indo-Aryan languages is a very useful ' com- 
pilation from Prof. Turner's Nepali Dictionary. A copy णी this 
‘chapter; ‘ béing -a ready reference for the most frequently ‘used 


verbs in New Indo-Aryan should be in the hands of every ‘NIA 
20 [ Annals, B. O. E, I. ] 
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recommended to all advanced ki 


itude towards the influence of 
ind verbs ( p. 282 ) is comniend- 
t his statement: ‘it may be an 
xt both in Indo-Aryan and in 


ı on this valuable work may be 
s thesa compound verbs as ‘ com- 
ompounds rather than compound 
n attitude he has not adequately 
is defines a compound: ‘A 
of a word group, is a syritactical 
It to bea single word-organism, 
parately intelligible words, ( p. 
him, ‘semantic unity is the sine 
Now this view of a compound 
logical defect of (afivyapti) 
if any syntactical fragment of a 
semantic unity is a compound, 
uld the phrase ‘ not atall’ be 
It would be necessary to keep 
? and ‘ phrase’ distinctly apart. 
nal Dictionary of the English 
(ines a compound as ' combina- 
‘ds which serve grammatically 
ase is defined by him as ‘ any 
that form a sense unit, either 
tily without a complete predica- 
of predication'. Thus though 
nit, its grammatical feature of 
it from being called a émpound, 
apound and the phrase is strictly 
ages. So the author's expression 
280. ' He ( Caldwell ) calls ita 
phrase after all’ needs a little 
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The criticism of the Sārasvata’s doctrine of threefold unity 
needs much milder phraseology. To call it ‘ untenable’ is too 
harsh, considering the fact that (apa~bhartaval ) etc. are rare 
exceptions to the overwhelming number of occurrences. These 
exceptions prove the rule advocated by the Sarasvata, | 

The arrangement of the ‘ Aspect Tables’ does not correspond 
to that of the chapters on the NIA languages. The tables follow 
the aspect:, while the chapters follow the alphabetical order of 
the auxiliary verbs; a comparison of a side-by-side study of both, 
which is so essential, is very torturing to the reader: 


But in spite of the above short-comings, the treatise is likely 
to be of use to many future researchers, 


Siddheshwar Varina’ 


“Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits * by M.A. 
` Mehendale, M.A., Ph.D. XXX VIII+ 345 pages, Poona, 1948, 


? 


This trestise isa valuable contribution to Indology, being a 
distinct further step in Indian linguistie methodology. For the 
first time in the history of Indian Linguistics, it is this work 
which presents Linguistics under two entirely new perspectives 
simultaneously, viz. ' horizontal’ comparisons and space-time 
treatment. A few words explaining the nature and significance 
of these two features may be desirable :— 


(1) Horizontal Comparisons : 


For about 20 years the present reviewer has had the opportu- 
nities to go through dissertations on treatises on Indian Lingui- 
stics. Most of them were flooded with what may be called 
‘ vertical comparisons’, i e. comparisons with the original 
source, say Sanskrit only, ad nausea, The offer of these compari- 
sons was often cheap and easy, for Sanskrit material was, com- 
paratively speaking, readily available. But these comparisons 
could hardly give us the etymology of the word concerned. For 
the standard of etymology which the linguistician of the present 
day has set up for himself is so staggering that he himself trem- 
bles before it. Etymology does not merely mean the comparison 
of a vocable with a source vocable, it means the evaluation of the 
word in the whole domain of linguistic space-time. Is the form 
` of this word exactly what was tobe expected in the dialect con- 
cerned ? Are we sure that it is not a loan-word from a neighbour- 
ing dialect or from some dialect extinct generations ago?’ Such 
are questions which the present linguistician has to ‘answer before 
heis able to evaluatethe place of a word ‘in the system of the 
language concerned. About 20 years ago, when Walde-Pokorny's 
. Dictionary of Indo-European appeared, one of its reviewers, re- 
marked in a journal, ‘It may be called a ‘comparative Diction- 
ary ', but it does not deserve the title of an etymological diction- 
ary of Indo-European.” And the present reviewer is still in 
search of a Lexicon which could befittingly be called an * etymo- 
logical lexicon’, Now Dr. Mehendale’s work has taken Indian 
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Linguistics a step further towards a real etymological Dictionary: 
In his study of inscriptional Prakrits he has given comparisons 
of the words concerned not only with Sanskrit, but also with 
comtemporary Prakrit dialeots, thus offering to the reader * hori- 
zontal ' comparisons. Though Hultzch had prepared an admirable 
survey of the individual dialects of Asokan inscriptions, his com- 
parisons were unfortunately only vertical being only with Sans- - 
krit. Dr. Mehendale's work goes a step further : it offers interdia- 
lectical comparisons as well But even in this line the author's 
step is not final, though even this step required colossal labour: 
the step is further, not final. The author himself or other workers 
in the field will perhaps take the next step of preparing etymoio- 
gical discussions on every notable word given in his treatise. 
But his work may have even much more fruitful results, by sug- 
gesting the preparation of Text-books on Comparative Philology 
containing interdialectical comparisons after the pattern pre- 
‘sented by him. 
~ -(2) Space-time comparisons. — Dr. Mehendale's work. is 
really a ‘new historical approach (p. XIV), for he has, at the 
same time, definitely located each inscriptional Prakrit vocable 
‘in point of place and very much approximately in point of time.’ 
"The Synoptical tables (pp. 203) prepared by him impressively 
represent this two-fold aspect, i, e. these tables have two-fold 
columns ‘— (a) geographical column, West, N. west, South ete, 
'(b) chronological column, 3 B.C., 2 B.C.” etc. Some of the advan- 
tages of these synoptic tables may be noted as follows :— (a) 
"These tables will help the researcher to see where and when a 
linguistic change say the replacement of (k) by (g ); just occurred; 
‘(b) they will be an eye-opener to many authors and readers of 
text-books in Indo-Aryan philology, for in the light-of these 
tables, most of these text-books shall have to be rewritten; -er g. 
‘the cheapish generalization of text books about the treatment of 
OIA (a) will vanish when a glance at these tables will show that 
(a)before& consonant group was no doubt kept as (a) inthe 
‘earlier centuries, but in later centuries it became predominantly 
' (u) (e) It remains for the future researchers to investigate how 
far these inseriptional phenomena could be verified by parallel 
phenomena in the New Indo-Aryan language, e. g; according to 
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the author the palatal treatment of the consonant group (j£) ia 
not noticed anywhere except the Western (and sometimes N. 
Western) inscriptions of Asoka (p. XXI) Had we possessed 
similar synoptic tables for New Indo-Aryan languages, we could 
ascertain at 2 moment’s notice the corresponding treatment of 
this consonant group in these languages, The appearance of these 
synoptic tables thus makes this: work a leading pioneer in Indo- : 
Aryan Linguistics in this respect and shows how urgent is the 
need of preparing similar tables for all Indo-Aryan languages, 
(d) Synoptic tables of this: type will render possible the exact 
evaluation of the conservation or innovation of any dialectical 
phenomenon and the eventual preparation of a historic isoglossal 
Atlas of Indo-Aryan : 
. Quite consistent with the chronological treatment of the dia- 
lects concerned is a brief but useful narration of the political 
history of the period, and in this connection he gives a valuable 
suggestion ( p. XX XVII) that the absence of specifically Eastern 
-tendencies in the Eastern inscriptions of the period ( e. g, the 
change of (7) fo (2) may possibly be attributed to the comparati- 
vely weaker political influence of Magadha during the period. 

' The presentation of the treatise is fairly attractive, in spite 
of the enormous mass of details presented, so that one could not 
‘miss the wood for the trees. Every item detailed e. g. the treat- 
ment of the Sanskrit vowel (r ) just starts with a general state: 
ment giving a feature of the phenomenon in question : then 
follow the details, with enlistment of occurrences from the paral- 
Jel dialects concerned. After this enlistment, a concluding 
. The general conspectus of the linguistic changes given on 
pp. XII ff. is very illuminating. A happy term ' tendential' has 
been used for the indication of these consonantal changes which 
have not yet been universalized (p. XXII) and for which German 
linguisticians of modern times use fhe term (gangig)‘ in the 
course of movement.’ The importance of fully appreciating this . 
phenomenon cannot be exaggerated. Our philological text-books 
are still dominated by the principle of the universality. of. sound 
laws, with absolutely no exceptions, There is no doubt that this 
statement, in ७ sense, is correct, but the reader to whom the phe- 
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nomena of the type brought tolight by the work uuder review 
are not known, is likely to take this principle too literally, and 
to ignore the fact that it takes time for a sound change to be 
‘firmly established and that in fact, many sound changes, like the 
change of asonant to surd mentioned on p. 298, may struggle 
for some time, may succeed in affecting a few words but may fail 
to proceed further and then die, leaving only a few traces behind, 
The non-appreciation of facts like this is one of the causes why 
the study of philology in our universities is often degenerated 
into mere cram. Tha author, by referring to this vital fact, has 
rendéred a valuable service to the salvation of linguistic studies 
in the country. Moreover, the author has acutely discerned, not 
only the fact that sound change may not be universal, at a time, 
but has also noticed that the speed with which a certain tendency 
to change ९. g. the voicing of intervocalic surd unaspirates, has 
influenced some regions varies with different vocables: some 
words may undergo & change much earlier than others. 

The inscriptional Prakrit treatment of (r£) or (rt) will be a 
source of worry and disappointment to those who, with Bloch, 
have been accustomed to conjure up two water-tight areas of 
sound correspondence in Indo-Aryan, one with (i) the other 
with (¢). But the synoptic tables show that this partition occurred 
only.in the 2nd and 8rd centuries B. C.; during later centuries a 
uniform (f) was the overwhelming sound in all areas. Should 
the. philological assumption or the inscriptional readings.be 
revised in this connection? Or rather, may it be assumed that 
this partition was resumed during the post-inscriptional period ? 

The synoptic tables on p. 267 show a very notable phenomenon, 
viz. the preservation of intervocalie[:] of the past passive 
‘participle in all inscriptional Prakrits. This is all the more 
‘remarkable because the terminational (४) tended to be weaker 
‘than the non-terminational. 

Now in the interest of progress, the following lines of critisism 
on this valuable treatise may not be out of place :— 

(1) The work is confined to phonology and morphology. 
“Considering the huge task already accomplished by the treatise 
after the stress and strain of 4 years, it would be ungenérous to 
expect from the author any extension of the lines of his study. 
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But in the interest of Linguistics, the work should b 
unfinished unless the aspects of vocabulary ( includi 
and syntax have also been handled with equal thorough 
present reviewer, after 25 years’ continuous study of 1 
is now tending to think that it isa matter of life and 
Linguistics to emphasize much more the study of vi 
semantics and syntax than the other aspects for it is: 
aspects which could attract more readily the attenti 
layman, and philological text books could be made more 
to the beginner if they could be started with these asp 
reviewer makes this remark on the basis of many tests 
tried with laymen. The latter evinced something lik 
when the romance of words was presented to them, Tt 
educated man in the country is still unaware of the e: 
this subject. If presented in the semantic form in the firs 
it is likely to be extended much more than one could ex 


The preparation of reverse synoptic tables, e. g. 
Sanskrit, will be even more desirable in those ‘occurren 
we find a single Prakrit sound going back to severa 
sounds, e. g. Prakrit [ &&] goes back to several Sansk 
like [j#] and [ny]. This would be laborious indeed, 1 
very useful for ready reference 


/./ That the literary Prakrits mark & definitely later 
the one reached at the end of inscriptional Prakrits coi 
nitely accepted, if it could be confirmed by actual ir 
occurring during the period of the literary Prakrit: 
subsequent research may actually bring to light i 
parallel to literary Prakrits, - : 


It is curious that we miss entirely the treatment of 
nasal consonant [n] in the synoptic tables, though 
cerebral nasal [n] has been given on.p. 212. Nevert 
author's remark on p. XXIX that many forms in the 
N. West show [ n.] will be news to those who assume | 
sality of the [n ] of, literary Prakrit as an axiomatic 
look forward to a systematic treatise on literary Prak 
light of inscriptional Prakrits, Dr. Mehendale’s w 
paves the way for it. 
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We also miss the treatment of Sanskrit intervocalic double 
consonants like [/7] in the synoptic tables. These sounds have 
offered to the Indo~Aryan philologist lot of matereal for discussion 
and wide conclusions. Perhaps this item has been omitted, as the 
author on page XXXII stetes that [if] always becomes [t]in 
Prakrit-inscriptions, but thoroughness required some mention of 
this item.in some corner of the synoptic tables. It is curious that 
the synoptic tables on p. 217 should not show any treatment for 
[ks] in the North-west after the 3rd century B. C. Even Burrow 

.( The; Language of the Kharosthi Documents, p. 18) gives ch as the 
form corresponding to [ks] and cites many examples such as 
( Chetra ), ( Yogüchema) etc. Even the corrigenda table does not 
point out this discrepancy. Similarly the tables on p. 215 do not 
show any form coresponding to įr] after the 3rd ontury B. C. in 
the North-West. Burrow, however gives forms like (raja), ete, 
in which (r) occurs. The Corrigenda column shows no correc- 
tion in this respect. The present reviewer is unable to follow the 
omission of the treatmerit of many other sounds as well under the 
heading North-West in the synoptic tables. 


In spite of the above limitations, the treatise is an eminent 
landmark in the development of Indian linguistics for its two 
most conspicuous new perspectives, viz, ' horizontal ' comparisons 
and space-time treatment, The inspiration from Dr. S. M. Katre 
is transparent in the treatise. Dr. Katre may befittingly be 
congratulated on his succees in inspring so many researchers to 
entirely new and fruitful lines of investigation. 


Siddheshwar Varma. 
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Dr. C KUNHAN RAJA PRESENTATION VOLUME 
(Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume Committee, 
Adyar Library, Madras 1946, pp. XXVIII +522 ) 

Organizers of the Dr. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume 
Committee deserve congratulations for presenting a Volume of 
Indological studies to Dr. C, Kunhan Raja of Madras.in apprecia- 
tion of his contributions to Indological studies during the last 
twentyfive years, The idea of presenting a volume was conceived 
in August 1944, the Committee constituted for the purpose issued 
their appeal in October 1944 and the volume was actually 
presented to Dr, Kunhan Raja in October 1946 on the occasion of 
the 13th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Nagpur. This speaks for the speed and energy with which the 
Committee worked in spite of adverse conditions 

The volume opens with the Prefatory Note by the Secretaries 
of the Committee, which is followed by a biographical sketch of 
Dr, C. Kunhan Raja by Capt. G. Srinivasa Murti. It expounds in 
detail the various achievements of the learned scholar. This is 
supplemented by an Appendix giving alist of books published 
and papers contributed to various Indological journals by 
Dr. Raja. The number of books so far publised is 32 which are 
devoted to different subjects like the Vedas and Upanisads, 
Mimafisé, Grammar etc. The papers contributed also cover a 
wide field of subjects and have already exceeded a century. 
The literary activities of Dr. Raja, apart from his University 
work, are mainly twofold, namely Vedic research and organiz- 
ing Mss. libraries in India. The volume and solidity of 
literary work so far done by him have won for Dr. Raja a place 
among the foremost Indological scholars of the present genera- 
tion, His achievements have rightly entitled him to the honour 
that is done to him by this volume. 

The main body of this volume consists of fiftytwo articles 
dealing with different subjects like the Veda, Religion and 
philosophy, History, Archaeology and Epigraphy, Philology, 
Epics, Classical Sanskrit, Technical Sciences etc. contributed by 
scholars in India as well as abroad. Space does not permit to go 
into the details of each article. Suffice it to say that most of 
the articles are solid contributions to the knowledge of the 
subject concerned. The volume is indispensable to scholars of 
Indology in general C. G. Kashikar 


VARUNA KI NAUKA—Part II (Hindi, by Priyavrata 
Vedav&onspati, published by Mukhyadhisthata, Gurukula, 
Kangri, U, P. Sarhvat 2004 [1947 A. D. ] pp. 274) 

This is the 17th volume of the Svádhyáya-Mafjarl of Guru- 
kula, Kangri, and is meant for a present to the members of the 
Sraddbananda Smaraka Nidhi sponsored by the Gurukula Visva- 
vidyalaya in memory of the late Sviami Sraddhananda, the 
founder of the Gurukula. .The book is the second part of the 
work, According to the author, hymns to Varuna are an 
expression of the sense of devotion of a devotee to his beloved 
deity. The work forms a paraphrase of the hymns called 
“Varuna ki Nauka". The part under review gives a para- 
phrase in Hindi of eight hymns to Varuna, three from the 
Reveda ( VIL 88; 89; VIIL 41) and five from the Atharvaveda 
(1.10; IV. 16; V. 1; 11; VII. 83). Tho author who seems to be 
a follower of the Aryasamaja school, has explained the-hymns in 
a way peculiar to his school, and has brought out the work for 
the benefit of the same. Varuna is to him the Omnipotent, Omni- 
present and Omniscient God, the Brahma of the Vedanta, and 
the singer of the hymns a devotee worshipping Him for the 
attainment of Salvation. The book will serve the purpose for 
which it is meant, C. G. Kashikar 





RGVEDAVYAKHYA MADHAVAKRTA—Part II (Edited 
by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, published by Adyar Library, 
Madras, 1947, pp. viii + 473 to 817, Price Rs. 15) 

The book under review is the Besant Centenary Volume 
published by the Adyar Library and bears No, 61 of the Adyar 
Library Series. The first part of Madhava’s commentary on the 
Reveda (Astaka I, Adhy&yas 1-4) was edited by Dr. Raja and 
published by the Adyar Library in 1939 as No. 22 of the Adyar 
Library Series. The present volume contains the remaining part 
of the first Astaka, i.e, Adhy&yas 5-8. Pages 473 to 586 were 
first published in the Adyar Library Bulletin (February and 
May 1943, May 1944), The commentary is available for the first 
Astaka only and it is reproduced from the only Ms. of the work, 
No. XIX L 52 deposited in the Adyar Library. This second part 
of the book is exactly on the same lines as the first. The Reveda 
mantra is followed by Madhavss commentary on the same, 
which is again followed by the commentary of another Madhava, 
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son of Vehkatarya, in smaller type for the sake of comparison. 
The latter commentary, called the Rgarthadipika, has been 
printed by Dr. L. Sarup upto the 6th Mandala. The commentary 
of Venkata Madhava printed in the present book is based on 
Mess, of the work in the Adyar Library, even though the printed 
text was also consulted 

The Ms. of Madhava’s commentary which is reproduced in 
this book; is corrupt and not properly preserved. Letters are 
here and there lost, being worm-eaten. The number of seribal 
errors is also considerable, The editor has printed the text as 
it is in the Ms. and has given his emendations in the foct-notes, 
One rather feels that it would have been better, had the emended 
readings been incorporated in the main work and the corrupt 
readings inthe Ms. given in the foot-notes. This would have 
rendered.the matter more readable without any loss to critical 
method, 

As the editor has pointed out, “ there is close resemblance _ 
between this commentary and the commentary of Madhava, 
‘gon of Vehkatirya; sometimes there is complete identity even 
in wording”. Both these commentators explain the Rgvedic 
words in the same sequence in which they appearin the mantra 
itself, On the other hand, Udgitha and Sayana pick up the 
words for explanation as they deem fit for bringing 
-out the purport of the mantra, The commentaries of the two 
Madhavas are not as comprehensive as those of Udgitha and 
Sayans, However, they contain some important remarks which 
-are 8 valuable aid to the interpretation of the Reveda. The most 
important point about the present commentary is that it is the 
earliest commentary available on the Rgvada, There are certain 
other commentaries on the Rgveda also available in part, It is 
quite essential to bring out all the available commentaries not 
only on the Rgveda, but of all the Sarhhitas, so that they may 
provide material for compiling a history of the Vedic interpreta. 
tion as well as for proving that the knowledge of the Vedas has 
'eome down by an unbroken chain of tradition. We hope 
‘Dr. Raja will find leisure to compile a detailed introduction to 
'Mádhava's commentary as promised. 

- The work is a valuable addition to the Vedic section of Sanskrit 
literature and lovers of Indology are thankful to the editor for 
his efforts in bringing out the same, C. G. Kashikar 


BHARATIY A~-DRAVYAGUNA-GRANTHAMALA by Shri 


Ramesh Bedi, Himalaya Herbal Institute, Gurukula 
Kangri, 

We have had occasion to notice in an earlier issue of the 
Annals some valuable monographs on Indian drugs by Śri Ramesh 
Bedi, Director, Himalaya Herbal Institute, Lahore. Since this. 
notice was published Sri Bedi had to leave Lahore owing to the 
partition of India, leaving all his belongings, including bis stock 
of Ayurvedic publications, to the mercy of fanatics at Lahore. In 
spite of the vandalism at Lahore from which Sri Bedi escaped 
safely but lost all his literary goods and other property, Sri Bedi 
remained undaunted and with the help of sympathetic friends 
at the Gurukul Vishvavidyalaya, at Gurukul Kangri ( Haridwar, 
U, P, ) has resumed his important work on the Bharatiya~Dravya- 
guna-Granthamüld, which is an Encyclopaedia of Indian Drugs 
projected by him in Hindi for the benefit of experts and laymen 
in the field of Indian Medicine and Botany. As the old stock of 
his monographs in this series was lost or destroyed at Lahore, 
Sri Bedi has brought out the following new editions of some of 
the monographs :— ; 

(1) Lahasün: Pyàj ( Revised and enlarged editon of Sri Bedi's 
monograph on Garlic and Onion with a Foreword by Dr. G. P, 
Majumdar of the Presidency College, Calcutta, Pages 197, 
Price Rs, 2-8-0. 

(2) Tulasi (Holy Basil ) Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Pages 178, Price Rs, 2-0-0 ( with a Foreword by P. K. Gode.) 


(3) Sohth ( Ginger ) 3rd edition revised and enlarged, ( witha 


_ Foreword by Prof. Ramaraksa Pathak of the Ayurvedic College, 


Gurukul ) Pages 146, Price Rs. 1-8-0. 


(4) Dehüti Ilàj ( Village Remedies) 2nd edition with a Fore- 
word by Pandit Siva Sarma, dedicated to Mahatma Gandhiji, 
Pages 82, Price Rs, 1-0-0. 

' Each of these monographs contains a topical index which 
enhances its reference value. 

Now that India has attained Independence the study of the 
Ayurveda has received a new impetus after almost a century of 


suppression by the European systems of medicine. For a 
thorough exploitation of the wealth of Indian drugs and its 
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application for therapeautic purposes and accurate knowledge of 
these drugs in their cultural and historical perspective ‘along 
with scientific information about them is absolutely necessary 
and we feel no doubt that Sri Bedi’s monographs in Hindi the 
‘national language of India, will not fail to popularise Indian 
drugs among the masses of India and thus lead to their wider 
use throughout the confines of this Bharatavarsa. 


P. K, Gode 





VESYA (Synonyms and Aphorisms) by Dr. Ludwik Sternbach 
(Poland), Bharatiya Vidya Miscellany, 1945; Pages 72. 


This is an exhaustive monograph containing the synonyms 
and aphorisms about Veíya, Itis replete with much linguistic 
and cultural material about venal love, The common meaning 
of the word “ Veśyā ” is “ prostitute ” but the present study takes 
note of a large number of other expressions for “ Vesya.” Not 
less than 235 synonyms from the Sanskrit literature are recorded 
in this monograph together with about 100 aphorisms referring 
to “ Vesyd.” According to the author "there is no other 
language which contains more synonyms or possesses more 
beautiful aphorisms on this theme. ” 


Originally some of the expressions recorded here were used in , 


a different sense but later on they came to be used in the sense 
of “a prostitute" as vouched by the extant lexicons, This fact 
has been indicated by the author with asterisks before the 
pertinent synonyms. The synonyms are arranged in an 
alphabetical order while the aphorisms are recorded with their 
English translation in different groups according to their con- 
tents. Though the present list of synonyms is by no means 
exhaustive it is extremely useful to the serious students of 
Indian linguistics and culture. We, therefore, congratulate 
Dr. Sternbach on the preparation and publication of his present 
scholarly monograph which is.the fruit of his arduous labour of 
years in a specialized field of research. 
P. K, Gode 
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GURUKULA-PATRIKA Vol. I, No. 1 (in Hindi) — A monthly 
Journal edited by Shri Ramesh Bedi and Shri Sukhadeva 
and published on behalf of the Gurukula Viévavidydlaya, 
Gurukula Kangdi, Hardwar. 


The Gurukula Patrikà is one of the many new Journals which 
have been recently started in India in Hindi. This Journal is 
being edited by the Joint-editors Pt. Ramesh Bedi and Shri 
Sukhadeva, who have received their education in the famous 
Gurukula Visvavidyalaya. The Gurukula, which has been doing 
excellent work in the sphere of education during the last half a 
century according to the old traditions of learning, deserves the 
warmest support of all admirers and devotees of learning, 
The Gurukula has only recently started its own Journal for the 
revival of our ancient Indian culture and other allied subjects. 
The Gurukula has developed from a small Pathasala into a 
large residential University and it is but proper that it should 
have its own Journal. 


` 


There was a time when people were not attracted towards the 
study of different subjecta through the medium of Hindi—our 
would be nationallanguage. But with the departure of the forei- 
gners from our soil since the golden day of Indian Independence— 
the 15th of August 1947, we have been gradually learning the 
importance of Hindi The study of English language will slowly 
recede into background in India, We, therefore, heartily 
welcome this new Hindi Journal, 


Pt. Ramesh Bedi, the joint editor of the Gurukula-Patrika 
needs no introduction. He has already made his name as an 
author of several medical monographs such as Triphala, Somth, 
Tulasi, Dehati Ilaj and Lahsun, He has made a deep study of the 
Ancient Indian Plant lore. He had founded the Himalaya 
Herbal Institute at Lahore and was doing excellent work but 
owing to the political vicissitudes consequent upon the partition 
of India, he had to leave Lahore and through much hardship and 
trouble at last came tothe Gurukula his alma-mater, Pt. Bedi 
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deserves all praise for his courage and unflinching faith. Within 
a short time he could succeed in starting the above Journal with 
the help of the authorities of this Vi$vavidyalaya. 


This first number of the Patrik& contains several interest" 
ing and informative articles among which mention may be 
made of ‘The Future of Indian Culture’ by Haridatta Veda- ` 
larnkara, ‘The History of Spectacles’ by P. K. Gode, ‘The 
Place of potato in Diet’ by Pt. Ramesh Bedi étc, The motto of 
Patrik&—' Tamaso mà jyotirgamaya '—' Lead me from darkness 

‘fo light’ aptly indicates what the Patrikà stands for. We hope 
the editors Pt. Sukhadeva and Pt, Ramesh Bedi will carry on 
their good work and give us still more interesting articles in the 
future numbers of the Patrika and thus achieve their object of 
the spread of knowledge among the masses through the medium 


of Hindi. 
S. N. Savadi 


^ 
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(IIL 2, 11. IV ) Part I, by Dr. 
P. M. Modi, Bhavanagar, 
1943. 


British Universities, by Ernest 
Barker, ( British Life aud 
Thought: No.24), Publ. by 
Longmans, Green & Oo, 
London, 1948. 

Buddhist Texts as recommended 
by Asoka. Ed. with an English 
Translation, by Vidhushekhar 
Bhattacharya, Published by 
the Caleutta University, 
Calcutta, 1948. 


University of Calcutta, The 
Calendar, Supplement for 1947 
Publ by University of 
Calcutta, Calcutta, 1947. 


Candravakyas of Vararuci (A 
practical Guide for calculating 
the position of theSunand the 
Moon etc.), by Dr. C. K. Raja, 
Adyar Library, Adyar, 1948. 


` Catalogue of the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, by Dr. C. K. Raja and 
Prof. K. M, Krishna Sarma, 
Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Bikaner, 1948, 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Govt. Oriental Mss Library, 
Vol. XXX, Supplemental 
( D. Nos, 16701-17200 ) Supdt. | 
Govt. Press, Madras, ( 1947 ) 

Constancio C, Vigil Y Su Obra, 
by Emile Schaubkoch. 


1 देहाती, इलाज, 2 तुलसी, 3 लहसुन प्याज, 
(II edition each ), by श्रीरास बेदी 
आयुबंदालकार, Revised editions, 
Publishers-Himalaya Herbal 
Institute, Gurukula-Kangri, 
( Hardwar, ए, P. ), 1948. 

देवबन्दी वरदराजः, डॉ. वे, राघव: 
वि. वि. सबय्या अण्ड सन्स, बंगलोर, 
१९४८. 

देवपाल, लेखिका-सो. नीलम्‌ मर्चम्ट, 

( श्री-जेनदर्शन मराठी साहित्यमाला, पुष्प 
२२ वे), प्रकाशक-शहा. sate 
रायचंदू-गारीयाधार, (कराठियावाड'), 
१९४८. l 

“ Elementary English-Indian 
Dictionary of Scientific Terms" 
by Prof, Dr. Raghu Vira, M.A.. 
Ph.D., etc., Pubi. by the 
International Academey of 
Indian Culture, Nagpur, 1948. 

Our Friends and Foes ( or the 
Angels, good and bad) B, 
Herder Book Company, 
London, 1948, 

The Gathas of Zarathushtra ` 
( Text with a free English 
Translation, Dr. Irach J. S, 
Taraporewalla, B.A, Ph.D, 
Bar-at-law, Bombay, 1947, 


Books Received 


* Gautama Dharma Sūtra 
Parisista ( Second Prasna ) 

ed. by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar 
Adyar Library, Adyar, 1948. 


Geology and Geography of 
Karachi and its neighbour- 
hood by Prof. Maneck B. 
Pithawalla, D.Se, Publ by 
Trustees of the Parsee Pan- 
chayet, Bombay. 


La Grammaire de Panini, par 
Louis Renou, Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 11, Rue de Lille, 
11, Paris, 1948, 


Historical Grammar of Inscrip- 
tional Prakrits, by Dr. M. A. 

_ Mehendale, Deccan College 
Research Institnte, Poona, 
1948, 


Haricharita by Parameśvara, 
Bhatta, Edited by Pandit V. 
Krishamacharya, The Adyar 
Library, Adyar, Madras, 1948. 


Hay Una Voz Que Anuncia Al 
Nuevo Mundo Su Grandeza, 
by Vincente Tovar, Publ. by 
Ashdhra Research University 
Buenos Aires, 

हिंगणे दफ्तर २ रा खंड, रा. गणश हरी खरे 
भारत इतिहास संशोधक मंडळ, पुणें २, 

' १९४७, 


A History of Sanskrit Literature 
Vol. I, ( Classical Period ) by 
S. N. Dasgupta and 8. K. De, 
University of Caloutta, 
Caloutta, 1947, 
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India Antiqua, (A Volume of 
Oriental Studies presented by 
the friends and pupils of Jean 
Philippe Vogel, E. J. Brill, 
Leyden, ( Holland ), 1947. 

Tran-e~Pahlavi (in Urdu), by 
M. P. Arestani. 

जोधपूर राज्यका राष्ट्रीय गीत, National 
Anthem of Jodhpur State, 
Jodhpur Government Press, 
Jodhpur, 1947. 

Juridical Studies in Ancient 
Indian Law, Dr. Ludwik 
Sternbach, Bharatiya Vidya 
(Supplemnnt to Vol. VII, Nos.3, 
4 ), 1946. 

ज्योतिबिलास, by शंकर बाळळष्ण दीक्षित 
( Revised edition ), published 
by रा. शं, दीक्षित, पुणें, १९४८. 

Kasyapa—Jfianakanda ( Kasyapa- 
Samhit&), Ed. by Pt. R, Partha- 
sarthi Bhattachari, Sri Venka- 
te$var Oriental Institute, 
Tirupati (S. India), 1948. 

(1) Kittur Bandaya, (A collec- 
tion of various articles ); 


. (2) Persian Documents, Kittur 


Channamma Rani Itihasa 
Mandal, Bailhongal. 


“The Last Phase ” (Selections 
from Pehswa Daftar 1815-1818) 
Edited by R. D. Choksey, The 
Phoenix Publications, Shri ` 
Samarth Sadan, Chira-Bazaar, 
Bombay 2, 


Lexicon of Travancore Inscrip- 
tions, R. V. Poduval, Deptt. of 
Archaeology, Trivandrum, 
( Travancore State ), 
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Mahodaya Art Souvenir of 
Teerth and Varna, B. N. K. 
Press, Madras. 


A Message of Peace to World 
full of Unrest, delivered by 
His Holiness Sri Swami 
Tulshiramji Maharaj, Publish- 
ed by Shree Jain Swetambar 
Terapanthi Sabha, Calcutta. 


The Mother Goddess Kamakhya, 
by Bani Kanta Kakati, Punya 
Duara for the Assam Publish- 
ing Corporation, Gauhati, 

( Assam ), 1948, 

A Mother’s Sacrifice ( A play in 
three Acts) by A. S. P. Ayyar, 
M. A„ I. C. S, Publishers, 
Rochouse & Sons, Ltd., Madras 
1947. 

नयरहस्थ-प्रकरणम्‌ | MAE यशोंत्रिजय- 


गाणे माणि विरचित, तदुर्पारे श्रीविजय- 
लावण्यसूरिणा विराचेता भमोदा विरातेः 
इश्वरदास सूलचन्द्र, अमदाबाद, 

बि. सं. २००३. 

Studies in Nydya-Vaisesika 
Metaphysies, by  Sadanand 
Bhaduri, Bhandarkar 0. R. 
Institute, Poona 4, 1947. 

The Theism of Nyaya-Vaisegika 
Its Origin and Early Develop- 
ment, by C. Bulcke, S.J., The 
Oriental] Institute, 146, Bow 
Bazaar Street, Calcutta 12, 
1947. 

Proceedings ‘and Transactions 
of the Second Oriental 
Conference, Calcutta Univer- 

* gity of Calcutta, 1923. 


Physisgraphic Divisions of the 
Iran Plateau, by Prof. M. B. 
Pithawalla, D.Sc., Publ, by 
Trustees, Parsee Panchayet, 
Bombay, 1946, 


Prakrta Prakaééa of, Vararuci, 
Ed. by Dr. C, K. Raja, and 
K. Ramachandra Sarma, 
The Adyar Library, Adyar, 
Madras, 


Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Report for 
1946-47, Publ. by the Trustees, 
Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, 1948. 


राजस्थानमें हिन्दी के हस्तळिखित ग्रन्थों 
की खोज, ( द्वितीय भाग) अगरचन्द 
नाहटा, प्राचीन साहित्य शोध संस्थान 
उदयपुर विद्यापीठ, उदयपुर, १९४७ 


The Religious Policy of Akbar, 
( Thesis for the Ph.D, Degree 
of the Bombay University ), 
by Nowroz C. Mehta, M.A., 
Published by Messrs. Hirji- 
bhai Maneckji & Co., Bombay, 
1946. 


Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, for 
1945 ( Vol. I), American 
Historical Association, 
Washington, D. C, (U.S, A.) 
1946. 


Report on the Administration of 
the Estates under the Manage- 
ment of Court of Wards for 
ihe year 1944-45, Supdt. Govt. 
Printing, Bombay, 1947. 


Ww 


Books Received 


Annual Report of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatie 
Society, Bombay, 2 Vols, for 
1946 and 1947. 

Annual Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Department, Cochin 
State, for the year 1121 M. E. 
(1945-46 A. D.), by P. Anujan 
Achan, Cochin Govt. Press, 
Ernakulam, 1947. 

Report of the Museums Reorga- 
nisation Committee, United 
Provinces, Lucknow, Supdt. 
Printing & Stationery, ए. P. 
1948. 

Annual Report of Mysore 
Archeological Department for 
the year 1945, Director of 
Archaeology in Mysore, 
Mysore, 1946. 


" Administrative Report of the 


Government Museum of Tra- 
vancore H.Padmanabha Pillai 
Govt. of Travancore, Trivan- 
drum ( S. I. ) 1947. 


Annual Report of the Librarian 
of Congress for year ending in 
June 30, 1946, U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington, 
1947. 


Ripaka-Parisuddhi, (A Study 
in the figures Ripaka and 
Upamà), by Panditaraja D. T. 
Tatacharya, Sri Venkatesvara 
Oriental Institute, Tirupati 
(S.L) 1946. 

Selections from Shastri Daftar, 
शास्त्री दफ्तरांतील वचे, Published 
by the State Records Depart- 
ment, Baroda, 1948, 
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श्रीसिद्धहेसलघुटातिः , छनि श्रीजितेन्द्र-- 
बिजय-परिष्छता, श्रीलब्धिद्चरीश्वर- 
जेन-संस्छत-अन्थमाला, गारीआाधार, 
भावनगर, १९४६, 

The Sino-Swedish Expedition, 
Reports from the Scientific 
Expedition to the N. W. 
Provinces of China under the 
leadership of Dr, Sven Hedin, 
Publishers, Dr. G, Montell, 
Statens Etnografiska Museum, 
Sweden, 1948, 

The Smrticandrik&-sqagmiuz- 
Part I, (The Collection of 
Hindu Law Texts, Vol. XXIX), 
Ed. with English Translation 
and Notes etc., by Prin. J. R, 
Gharpure, B.A., LL.B., F.R.S.A, 
( Honours in Law ), Publisher 
Mr. V. J. Gharpure, M.A, 
LL.B., Angre’s Wadi, Girgaon, 
Bombay. 


Social Background of Indian 
Nationalism, by Dr. A, R, 
Desai, Ph.D., Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford House, 

P. Box 31, Bombay 1. 

"Wiz" by श्रीरामेश बेदी, हिमालय 
eae इन्स्टिट्यूट, रुरुकुल-कांगडी, 
हरिद्वार, १९४८. 

A short Survey into the Music 
of North and South India, by 
S. R. Kuppuswami, Editor, 
“ Karnatak Sangeetam ” 
Extension, Coimbatore ( S. I. ). 

Three Famous Tales, by A. S. P. 
Ayyar, M.A., LCO.S., Publishers 
G. V. K. Swamy & Co. 
Kumbhakonam, .1946. 
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Time and Eternity, Anand K. verba] Composition in: Indo- 


Coomaraswamy, Publishers 
Artibus Asiae, Ascona, 
` ( Switzerland ), 1947. 


. Todarānandam Vol, I, Ed. by Dr. 
P. L. Vaidya, M.A. D.Litt., 
_ (Paris), Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity, Published by The 
Anup Sanskrit Library, 
. Bikaner, 1948. 
. One Truth One People, His Holi- 
ness Rajji Maharaj, Published 
. by R. S. Publishing House, 
Jodhpur, 1945. 


Tubular Smoking Pipes, . 
especially in Africa, by 
Gerhard Lindblom, The 
Ethnographical Museum of ' 
Sweden, Stockholm, Sweden, 
1947. 


. वेदभाष्यसार of भद्ठोजीदीक्षित, Ed. by ` 


Pt. R. N. Patankar, ( with an 

Introduction by Prof. P. K. 
.. Gode, M.A., ) Bharatiya Vidya 
. Bhavan, Bombay, 1947. 


Aryan, by Dr. R, N. Vale, 
M.A, B.T., Ph.D, Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona, 
1948, 


‘Vikramorvaslyam, Edited by 


R, N. Gaidhani, M.A., काव्यतीर्थ 
Pubd. by The Royal Book 
Stall, Budhawar Peth, 
Poona 2. — 

Works of “ Sramana Bhagavan 
Mahavira” a Review Ed. by 
Muni Ratnaprabha Vijaya, 
M.D., (N. Yk.), Sri Jaina 
Siddhanta Society, Panjar- ` 
Pole, Ahmedabad. 

Zarathustranà Gatha (in 
Gujarati), by Dr. Irach J. Sj 
Taraporewalla, Bar-at- Law, 
Bombay, 1947. 

Zoroaster and his World, . 
Lecture delivered by J. E. 
Sanjana, Trustees, Parsee 
Panchayet, Bombay, 1947 


"PUBLICATIONS ÓF THE INSTITUTE 
Mahabharata Volumes already published 


Vol. I-Adiparvan ( 1 ), ed., Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., 


Ph.D. ; Fasc. 1-7 ; pp. CXVII + 996 


. Vol. II-Sabhaparvan ( 2 ), ed., Prof. Dr. F. Edgerton ; 


Fasc. 13-14 ; pp. LXVI + 517 
Vols. III & IV-Aranyakaparvan (3) ed., Dr. V. S 


Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D. ; Fasc. 11-12; pp. XLII + 


IIII 
Vol. V-Virátaparvan ( 4 ), ed., Dr. Raghu Vira, M.A 
Ph.D.; Fasc. 8; pp. ix + 362 
Vol. VI-Udyogaparvan ( 5 ), ed., Dr. S. K. De, M.A., 
D.Litt. ; Fasc. 9-10 ; pp. Liv + 739 
Vol. VII-Bhismaparvan (6), ed., Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
M.A., Ph.D. ; Fasc. 15-16; pp. cxcv + 802 | 
The reprint of the Bhagavadgita from the Bhisma- 
parvan ( Critical Edition of the Mahabharata ) 
edited by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D 
pp. xxxii + 108 
भ्रीदेवबोधळतमहाभारततात्प्यटीका ज्ञानदीपिका 
(i) (ar ), edited by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 
M.A., Ph.D., pp. iv +, 107 
(ii) (भौष्मपर्व ), edited by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
M.A., Ph.D., pp. 4 + 34 
(ii) (सभापव ), edited by Prin. R. D. 
l Karmarkar, M.A., pp. 44 
Volumes in press 
* Vol, X-Karnaparvan (8), ed., Dr. P. L. Vaidya, MA., 
D.Litt 
Vol, XII-Sauptikaparvan ( 10 ), ed., Prof. H. D 
Velankar, M.A 
Vol. XII-Striparvan ( 11 ), ed., Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, 
M.A., D.Litt., LL.B 
Vol. XIII-Sàntiparvan ( 12 ), Part I, ed., Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 
Volumes in Preparation 
Vols. VIII and IX-Dronaparvan (7), ed., Dr. S. K 
De, M.A., D.Litt 


Rs. 


33 


12 


18 


Ii 


- 19 


18 


Ás. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES OF ‘GOVT. MSS 


Descriptive Catalogues of MSS. in the Government Manuscripts 
Library, at the Institute :— * 


E. Volumes Published — l 
f . Rs. As. 
Vol. I, Part l—Vedice Literature, Sambitàs and Brabmanas, 


pp. xlviii + 420, 1916, compiled by the Professors 
., of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona 4 0 


Vol. Il, Part I—Grammar ( Vedic and .Paniniya) 
pp. xvi + 348, 1938, compiled by. Dr..S. K 


Belvalkar, MA.,. Ph.D 4 0 
, Vol. XII — Alanikàra, Samgita and Nalya, pp. xx + 486, |. 
1936, compiled by P. K. Gode, M.A $ 0 
Vol. XII, Part I—Kavyu,. pp. xxiv + 490, 1949, . 
compiled by P. K. Gode, M.A 5 0 
X Part I—Kavya, pp. xxiv- 523, 1942, ` 
compiled by P. K. Gode; M.A. >. 6 0 
Vol. XIV—Najaka, pp. xviii + 302, 1937, compiled ° f 
by P. K. Gode, M.A 7^4 9 
Vol. XVI, Part I— Vaidyaka, pp. xxi + 418,^ 1939, . = . 
compiled by Dr Sharma, M.A., Ph.D 4 0 


Vol. XVII, Part I—Jaina Literatur: and Philosophy 
( Agamika Literature), pp. xxiv + 390, 1935, 


compiled by Prof. H. R. Kapadia, M.A. 4 0 
5 Part IN—( Agamika Literature contd. ), pp. 
xxvi + 363 + 24, 1936, compiled by Prof. H. R. ge 
Kapadia, M.A. 4 ०. s 
- Part Ill—( Agamika Literature contd), pp. oo. ` 
xxxv + 530, 1940, compiled by Prof. H. R.. 
Kapadia, M.A. . . $ 0 


Volumes in Press ` 
Vol. IX, Part 1, Vedanta, by Dr. S. M. Katre- . 
Vol. XIII, Bart III, Kavya ( Stotras ) by P. K. Gode 
Vol. XVI, Part II, Tantra by Dr. H..D..Sharma 
Vol, XVÍI, Part IV and Vol. XVIII, Part I, Jain Literature 
and Philosophy, by Prof. H. R. Kapadia 


MX 0 


